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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S an Acapemy or PLay, may 
ſound odd in the Ears of 
thoſe who have never been in 
France, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve here, that there are in Paris, 
ſeveral public Places for Play, 
which are, each of them, under 
the Inſpection of a Maſter, or Su- 
perintendant, and are called Aca- 
demies: And as they are open to 
all Comers, and nothing is paid 
by thoſe who do not play, and 
only a irifling Conſideration for 
the Cards, by ſuch as do, it is ea= 
ſy to conceive, that in a City ſo 
populous as Paris, they do not 
want for Company. Now as the 
Method of Play, obſerved in 
A 2 theſe 
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theſe public Rooms, is the Stan- 
dard for all private Companies, 
it is with ſtrict Propriety, that 
this Treatiſe, which is deduced 
from them, 1s called the Acade- 
my of Play. 

It may perhaps be objected, 
it would have been more com- 
plete, if the Engliſh Games, ſuch 
as Whiſt, All-Fours, Cribbage, 
&c. had been added; but as there 
are but few Perſons, that have 
not already learned thoſe Games, 
and as thoſe few, may be readily 
inſtructed, by ſuch as have, and 
as ocular Example, is ever prefer- 
able to the beſt written Precepts, 
it would have been rather adding 
a ſuperfluous Weight, than any 
real Merit, to. the Work. 
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x is HIS Edition of the Academy of Play, 
is much more complete, than any that 
has hitherto appeared; as the utmoſt Deli- 
gence has been here uſed, in colleCting, ar- 
ranging, and fully explaining, every Game 
that is now played ; not only at Court, and 
at Paris, but in all the Provinces. And the 
Laws here laid down, reſpective to the ſeve- 
ral Games, will be found to be natural, ra- 
tional, and conformable to ſtrict Juſtice, 

The Reader will here find the Game of 
e corrected, and augmented by the 

ediateur, the Solitaire, the Favorite ſuit, 
the Mediateur by four and by three; toge- 
ther with many new Deciſions: Theſe Addi- 
tions to Quadrille were the more neceſſary 
to make the Work complete, as this Game 
1s now become a general Amuſement, and 
the particular Favourite of the Ladies. 

The Principles of the Game of Ombre, 
of which there have been already ſeveral 
Editions, are here more clearly inveſtigated, 
the Laws of it are more extended; and we 
may ſay, with regard to ſome of them, more 
deciſive and equitable. And altho' this 
Game is at preſent ſome what neglected, 
it is certainly, without Exception, the moſt 
learned and moſt entertaining Game upon 


the 


PREFACE 
the Cards; and there is no doubt, but that 


it will one Day, again become the Favourite, 


when the Ladies ſhall no longer attach them- 
ſelves, with ſo much Ardour to the Game 
of Quadrille. 

The Game of Piquet is likewiſe here treat- 
ed in a manner more clear, and more con- 
formable to the preſent Practice, as in all the 
Rules here given, we have followed the 
Determinations of the moſt able Players. 

The Rever/e, which was before treated ve- 
ry ſuccinctly, is here extended, and explain- 
ed in ſuch manner, as to make it perfectly 


eaſy to the Learner; and all ſuch Difficulties. 


as may ariſe in the courle of Play, we have 
endeavoured to elucidate. 

In a Word, all the Games which were in 
the former Editions, are here treated in a dif- 
ferent manner, either by Correction or Aug- 
mentation : We have likewiſe added ſeveral 
new Games, which have been ſince received: 
into the Republic of Play; ſuch as the Fa- 
pillon, Tontine, Sizette, and many others, 
which are now the Amuſement of the Beau 
Monde. So that it is not without ſome 
Reaſon that we hope this Edition will be 
favourably received, 
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Containing a general Idea of the Game of Piu br. 


KEY AAX HE Game of Piquet is played 
6 1 two perſons only, and with Arg 


T A wo Cards, viz. the Ace, King, 
Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine, Eight 
6 and Seven, of each Suit; and theſe 
Choo Cards keep the fame rank in which 
they are here placed; the Ace being above the 
King, the King, the Queen, the Queen the Knave, 
&c. And — here, that in telling the Game, the 
Ace counts eleven, the King, Queen and K nave, ten 
each; and the ſmall. Cards, each accerding to the 
number of their Pips; Ten, Nine, Eight or Seven. 
When you have agreed what to play for, and 


how many Points ſhall make the Game, you then cut 


for deal, and he that cuts the loweſt Piquet Card 
deals firſt; in order to * he ſhuffles the Cards, 
and 
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and preſents them to the Elder-hand, who, if he 
pleaſes may ſhuffle them likewiſe, (in which caſe 
the Dealer has a right to ſhuffle them a ſecond time) 
and then places them before the Elder, who is to 
cut them : And obſerve, that if he cuts only one, 
or drops a Card in cutting, the Dealer has a right 
to ſhuffle them over again. 

'The Cards are to be dealt by two and two, or 
three and three, and by no other number; and 
the Deal is to be continued in the ſame manner in 
which it is begun, throughout the whole party; 
unleſs ihe Dealer ſhall declare at any time before 
ſhuffling, that he intends to change it. 

In this manner each Player is to have twelve 
Cards dealt him, and there will then remain eight 
Cards, which are called the Talon or Stoch, and are 
to be placed on the board, directly between the 
two players. 

In order to give a general Idea of the Game, as 
we have propoſed, it is neceſſary to obſerve here, 
that if the elder or younger Hand, has thirteen 
Cards dealt him, it 1s in the option of the elder, 
either to play the Cards, or to have a new Deal; 
and if he chuſes to ſtand his Game, he is to lay 


out five Cards, and take in only four; or if he 


does not chuſe to lay out five Cards, he is ſtill to 
lay out one more than he takes in, ſo that there 
may be three Cards left to the Dealer. If the 
younger hand has thirteen Cards, he is in like 
manner, to lay out one more than he takes in, If 
either party has fourteen Cards dealt him, there 
muſt be a new Deal. 

\ Obſerve, that if there is a /aced Card in theStock, 


whether it conſiſts of eight or of ſeven Cards, it 
| ſhall not hinder the Deal from being played, pro- 
0 vided, 
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© vided, it is not the firſt Card of the Stock, or the 
| firſt of thoſe three that belong to the Dealer; for in 
that caſe, the Card being ſeen by both parties, there 
"Z muſt neceſſarily be a new Deal; for if it is left to 
the option of the Player, to whom the Card be- 
EZ longs, he will have the advantage, either to play, 
if he likes his hand, or to refuſe if he does not; 
which would be unjuſt, as the Card's being faced, 
is not the fault of either party. | 
We muſt here obſerve, that the ſeverity which is 
= practiſed in certain provinces, as in Languedoc and 
Provence, of condemning the Player, who ſhall 
turn or ſee one or more Cards of his adverfary's 
Stock, to the Grand Coup, that is, to loſe 170Points, 
is very unjuſt ; and is therefore not practiſed among 
the beſt players of Piquet; the offender in that caſe, 
being only obliged to lead in ſuch Suit as his ad- 
verſary ſhall chooſe; and that as often as he has 
feen Cards. See the law in this caſe. 

It is proper to explain here what are called = 
XZ Hazards ; of which there are three, the Repzc, the 
Pic, and the Capot. The Repic is made, when ei- 
ther of the players counts thirty in his Hand, before 
his adverſary can count one, in which caſe, inſtead 
of thirty he reckons ninety. | 
The Pic is when the Elder Hand tells thirty, by 
the Cards he has in his Hand, and by the Cards 
that he plays, before the other tells one, and in that 
= caſe, he ſcores ſixty, and as many more, as he tells 
more Points in play. 

The Capot is, when either of the players wins 
all the Cards, for which he ſcores forty; whereas 
he that wins the moſt Tricks only, ſcores but ten 
for the Cards. | | 
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Thoſe Players are much miſtaken, who pretend, 
that all the three hazards cannot be made at the ſame 


time; for every body agrees, that the Capot may be 
Joined to the Pic or Repic ; and which indeed fre- 


quently happens : and thoſe who are eſteemed the 
beſt Players of the Game, agree with me, that for 
the ſame reaſon, they may all three be joined toge- 
ther: As for example, we will ſuppoſe that the El- 
der Hand has the four Teirce Majors, which are 
allowed to be good; he enters then with four for 
his Point, and twelve for the four Teirce Majors, 
which make ſixteen ; and fourteen for the os 
torze of Aces, make ninety ; and twenty-eight for 
the Quatorze Kings and Queens, make a hun- 
dred ana eighteen, and thirteen he tells in play, 
make a hundred and ſixty-one; which added to 
the forty, for the Capot, make two hundred and 
one. This chance 1s ſo extraordinary, that perhaps 
it may never happen: But it is but juſt that it 
ſhould be allowed when it does happen. 


Obſerve, that when the Teirce Major is good for 


Point, it counts four, tho? if it is counted for three 
only, ſtill the three Hazards, may, in a like man- 


ner, be made together. 


You will remember, that to make the Pic, that is 
to count ſixty inſtead of thirty, you muſt be Elder 
Hand; for if you deal, and the Elder plays a Card 
that tells, he counts one: and tho” you have count- 
ed twenty-nine in Hand, and win the Card that he 
plays, you ſtill count only thirty, unleſs he ſhould 
play a Card that does not count, as a Nine, Eight, 
or Seven, in which caſe, after you have won the 
Trick, you play on to thirty and count ſixty, the 
Hazard being then juſtly made. 

We muſt here likewiſe 'condemn that ſeverity, 
which is practiſed in Provence and Languedoc, with 


regard 
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regard to the Pie; with them, the Player, who in- 
ſtead of counting ſixty, counts only thirty, is not 
allowed to correct himſelf, which every where elſe 
XZ he is admitted to do: Players ought to make no 
ſuch difficulties, as there is nothing which obliges 
them to obſerve ſo much rigor ; for as the inatten- 
tion or confuſion of him who makes that miſtake, 
can only be to his own prejudice, he certainly ought 
to be allow'd to recollect himſelf, any time before 
cutting the Cards for the next Deal. 

It is neceſſary to be obſerved, eſpecially when the 


1 two Players are near the end of the Game, that the 


Carte Blanche, which is good for ten Points, 
counts firſt; then follow the Point and Sequence; 
and after them, the Points which are told in Play; 
and laſt, the ten Points for the ar or forty 
for the Capot. 


C H A P. II. 
Of ibe Cax TR BLANCHE; and of the Manner 
of making the Discard. 


W HEN each Player has his twelve Cards 
dealt him, he examines them; and ought 
for the better underſtanding of his Game, to range 
the different Suits: that is, to place the Hearts with 
the Hearts, the Spades with the Spades, &c. 

The firſt thing he then does, is to obſerve whe- 
ther he has a Carte Blanche, that is, if he has no 
Pictures in his Hands; the Pictures are the King, 
Queen and Knave. If either of the Players finds 
that he has a Carte Blanche, after the other has diſ- 
_ (carded; he ſhows it down on the board, by telling 

them one after the other, and the Carte Blanche, a8 

was s ſaid before, counts ten, and takes place before 
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the Point itſelf, and ſerves towards making the 


Pie and Repic, or to prevent them. 
After the Players have examined their hands, and 


whether either of them has Carte Blanche, or not, 4 1 


the Elder Hand makes his Diſcard ; that is, he 
chooſes cut five Cards that he thinks of the leaſt 
value, and lays them on one fide, in order to take 
as many from the Stock. 

Obſerve, that he cannot take more than five, but 
as many leſs as he pleaſes, except one, which he is 
obliged to take; and in that caſe, has a right to ſee 
thoſe Cards that he might have taken, and the 
Dealer, whether the Elder Hand has left him any 


Cards, or not, is in like manner at liberty, to 


take as many of them as he pleaſes, except one, 
which he is likewiſe obliged to take; if he leaves 
any Cards, he has a right to ſee them; and if he 
does, the Elder Hand muſt ſee them too, firſt 
naming the Suit he intends to lead: if the Deal- 
er ſhould leave any Cards, and mix them with his 
Diſcard, the Elder Hand has a right to ſee the 
whole ; firſt naming the Suit he leads, as before: 


and if he ſhould, either by deſign or accident, lead 


another Suit than that he named; he ſhall be ob- 
liged to lead, in what Suit the Dealer pleaſes. 

As theſe Rules are intended, more for beginners, 
than for experienced Players, they will not be dif- 
pleaſed: that we here point out, en pafſant,. the 
prine pal ends, that ſhould be kept in view, in 
making the Diſcard. tt i es 9 

The firſt ends propoſed by good Players, are to 


get the Point and the Cards; to do which, it is the 


general Rule to carry that Suit in which they have 
the moſt; or at leaſt, in which they are the ſtrongeſt; 


jor it is more eligible to carry forty-· one of one Suit, 
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than forty-four of another, where there is no chance 


of making a Quint; or even if there ſhould be a 


ſmall Quint, with the forty-four, it may ſtill be 
right to pre.er the forty-one, if by taking in one 
Card only, you make a Quint Major, and gain 
the Point and Cards, which could not be done 
with the forty-four, without a very extraordinary 
Rentree, or Take-in. 

When you go for a great Game, you are to Diſ- 
card differently, from what you do when you go 
for a common Game cnly ; for in the former cale,, 
you abandon your Game entirely to the Rentree, 
whereas in the latter caſe, you carry ſuch Cards, as 
with a common Rentre-, ortake-in,. will enable you 
to make good your Score; which is commonly eſti- 
mated at twenty-ſeven Points for the Elder, and 
thirteen Points for the younger Hand. You muſt 
likewiſe indiſcarding, endeavour to get the Quator- 
zes which are, the four Aces, the four Kings, the 
four Queens, the four Knaves, and the four Tens: 
the Quatorze Aces annull all the others; and by 
having them, you can count any other inferior ones, 
as a Quatorze of tens, tho” your adverſary ſhould: 
have Quatorze of Kings, Queens, or Knaves. If 
there is no Quatorze you may count three Aces, 
Kings, Queens, Knaves, or Tens, to which you 
are therefore to have regard in your Diſcard ; and 
you will obſerve that the three Aces are ſuperior to- 
the three Kings, &c. and that the loweſt Quatorze, 
prevents the adverſary from. telling three Aces, and 


ſo of the reſt; and that by virtue of a Good Dratorze,,, 


* not only count inferior ones, but alſo three 
Tens, or any other Threes, except thoſe of Nine, 
Eight, or Seven; altho' your adverfary ſhould have 
three of a ſuperior value. The leaſt practice will 
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make all this, which may ſeem a little difficult ae 
firſt, quite familiar. 13 | 


- 


The fame Rules are to be obferved with regard 
to the Seguences, that is, the Huitiemes, Septiemes, 
Srxiemes, Quintes, Quarts and Teirces ; to which in 
your Diſcard you will pay due attention; that you 
may: have the beſt chance of making them by your 
Rentree, as they are what contribute greatly to the 
ſucceſs of the Game. You will find the explana- 
tion of theſe terms, with an account of their value, 
in the next chapter; in which the Learner will find 
the nature of the Diſcard more fully explained. 


| . 
Coltaining an Explanation of the PoxxT, and of 


the DiscaRD. 


the SEQUENCE ; with ſome further Remarks. on 


FF HE Point is made up of the amount of ſo 

many Cards as you have in the ſame Suit, 
when added together ; in doing of which, you will 
remeinber, that the Ace counts eleven, the Pictures 


ten each, and the ſmall Cards according to the 


number of their Pips, Ten, Nine, Eight or Seven. 

The Elder Hand having reckoned up his Point, 
calls it, that is, he names it to his adverſary, and 
aſks him if it is Good? who, if he has not ſo many 
fays, it is Cod; if he has juſt as much, he ſays 


Equal ; if he has more, he ſays not Good. He that 


has the beſt Point therefore, counts for it, ſo many 


Points as he has Cards, except, for example, he has 


ſix Cards, which make only fifty-four, he counts 


but five, whereas, if they had made fifty-five, he. 


would have counted fix; and ſo of fixty-four, and. 


forty-four, which count no more than the number 


t 
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of their Tens; the fifth Point always making up the 
Ten; thirty-five Points being equal in value to for- 

-four, each counting four* ; but it is that Party 
only who has the moſt Points that counts, and if 
their Points are both equal, neither of them counts 
any thing, The fame rule holds good, when the 
two Players have the ſame Sequence, unleſs one of 
them by a ſuperior Teirce, Quart, Quint, &c. juſ- 
tifies the equality he has with the other. 


Of the TEIRCE. 


There are fix ſorts of Teirces: the firſt is call- 
ed Teirce Major, and is compoſed of the Ace, King, 
and Queen; the ſecond call'd Teirce to a King, is 
compoſed of the King, Queen and K nave; the 
third, 7 a Queen, of the Queen, Knave and Ten; 
the fourth 7» a Knave, of the Knave, Ten and 
Nine; the fifth, to a Ten, of the Ten, Nine and 
Eight; and the ſixth, which is called, Teirce Baſſe, 
is compoſed of the Nine, Eight, and Seven. You 
will obſerve that to make any Sequence, the Cards 
muſt be all of the ſame Suit. 8 


The QUART. 

There are five ſorts of Quarts ; the firſt called 
Duart-Major, conſiſts of the Ace, King, Queen 
and Knave; the ſecond called Quart to a King, 
compoſed of the King, Queen, Knave and Ten; 
the third, to Queen, of the Queen, Knave, Ten, 


and Nine; the fourth 79 @ Knave, of the Knave, 


Ten, Nine, and Eight; and the fifth called Quart 
Baſſe, of the Ten, Nine, Eight and Seven. 


* Dr muſt of the Academies of Paris, the Point is ſame- 
time Le counted ; five Cards counting five, fix 
Cards i, Ec. whether they make more or leſs than forty= 
free, fifty-five, Cc. | 


10 r. 


There are four Quints; the firſt is, the Duint- WM 
1 
# 


Major, and is compoſed of the Ace, King, Queen, 
Knave and Ten; the ſecond #o a King, of the 
King, Queen, K nave, Ten, and Nine; the third, 


40 a Queen, of the Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine and 


Eight; the fourth, called Quint-Baſſe, or, to a 
Knave, of the K nave, Ten, Nine, Eight and Seven. 


The STX I E M. | 
There are three Sixiems, the firſt, called Sixiem- 


Major, conſiſts of the Ace, King, Queen, Knave, 
Ten, and Nine; the ſecond t 4 King, of the King, 


Queen, Knave, Len, Nine and Eight; and the 
third call: d % 4 Queen, or, Sixiem- 40, of the 
Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine, Eight and Seven. 


The SEPTEEM. 

There are two Septiems; the firſt is the Spti- 
em-/gjor, and is compoſed. of the Ace, King, 
Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine and Eight; the ſecond, 
to a King, of the King, Queen, Knave, Ten, 
Nine, Eight and Seven. 


The HU IT IE M. | 


There is only. one Huitiem; which conſiſts of 
all the eight Cards in the ſame Suit, v:S.. the Ace, 
King, Queen, Knave, Ten, Nine, Eight, and 


Seven. 


40 We 

You ſee, by this account, how material it is to 3 
have regard to the Sequence, in making your Diſ= X 
card; for a Teiree, that is goed, counts three; a 
Quart, four; a Quint fifteen; a Sixiem, ſixkteen 
| a Septiem, 1 
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XZ a Septiem, ſeventeen; and a-Huitiem, eighteen ; 
X beſides what they count for Point: So that the 
Player who has a Quart, of which the Point is good, 
counts four for the Quart, and four for the Point, 
which make eight; or if he has a Quint of which 


the Point is good, he counts five for the Point, 
and fifteen. for the Quint, which make twenty; 
and ſo in like manner with the Sixiems, Septiems, 


and Huitiems. 


Remember here, what has been before ſaid; 
that he who has the higheſt Teirce, Quart, Quint, 
&c. ſets aſide all thoſe of his adverſary, that are in- 
ferior : for example, a Teirce-Major annuls a 
Teirce to a King; and ſo of the Quarts, Quints, 
&c. the leaſt Quart, ſetting aſide the higheſt Teirce, 
the leaſt Quint the higheſt Quart, &c. 3 

You will remember too, that by favour of a 
Teirce, Quart, Quint, &c. which are good; you 
can tell a ſmall Teirce, tho? the adverſary ſhould 
have one much ſuperior, and if there ſhould be an 
equality betwixt the higheſt Sequence in each 
Hand, and either of them ſhould have ſeveral others, 
of equal or inferior value; nothing ſhall be counted 
ſor the Sequence, by either Party; the equality be- 
tween the ſuperior ones, having deſtroyed the va- 
lidity of the whole. | 

What is here ſaid, ſeems quite ſufficient to ex- 
plain the nature of the Sequence. I | 
the manner cf calling the Game, an 


Cards. 
E 
.Of calling. the Game, and playing the Carns. 


A TER each Party has taken in, he ſorts his 
X Cards, in order to ſee what he has to tell; 


and firſt the Elder Hand having placed the Cards 


* of 


| playing the. 
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of that Suit, in which he has the moſt, together ; 
he reckens up his Point, and calls it; and the 
Younger Hand anſwers, Good, Equal, or, not 
Go; as his Point is leſs, equal, or greater, 
The Elder next calls his Sequences, if he has 
any; and the Younger replies as before, Good, 
Equal, or, not Good. You muſt well obſerve, that 


the Point and Sequences, if they are allow'd to be 


Good, muſt be ſhown down on the Board ; for if 
either Party forgets to ſhew them before he plays 
his firſt Card, he is not allowed to tell them at all; 
and his adverſary is entitled to ſhow and tell his, 
tho” they are much inferior: If beth Parties ſhould 
f rzet to ſhow them before they play their firſt 
Cards; they ſhall not either of them, be allowed. 
to count any thing for them. 

After calſing his Sequence, the Elder examines if 
He has any Quatorzes, which are, as we ſaid before, 
the four Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, or Tens ; 
the Quatorze that is good counts fourteen ; the ſu- 
perior in one Hand, annulling the inferior in the 
other; and enables you to tell three Aces, Kings, 
Queens, &c. If you have no Quatorze, you are to 
Jook for three Aces, Kings, Queens, e or 
Tens; tlie ſuperior ſtill ſetting aſide the inferior. 


When the Elder has examined his Cards, and 


finds by Calling what he has that is good; he be- 


bins to count his Game; and the firſt thing that 


he counts is, the Carle Blanche, if he has it, which 
is good for ten Points; next he counts his Point, 
if it is good, which, ſuppoſing it to be fifty, he 
ſhows down and counts five; ten and five make 
futeen: He then counts his Sequence, and if he 
has a good Quart, he ſhows it down likewiſe, and 
counts four; fifteen and four make nineteen ; then 


6 if 
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if he has Quatorze or three Aces, or any other 
Threes that are good, he adds them, in like man- 
ner; when having finiſned the count of his Hand, 
he plays down a Card, and if it is an Ace, King, 
Queen, Knave, or Ten, he counts one for it; for 
thoſe are the only Cards that count in Play *. 

After the Elder Hand has play'd a Card, if the 
Younger has the Point, or any Sequence that is 
good, he ſhows them down and counts them; and 
if he has Quatorze or any three that are good, he 
counts them likewiſe, and Carte ©lanche, if he has 
it; and after counting all his Hand, he plays 
in the ſame Suit in which the Elder led, if he has 
any of that Suit; and if he wins the Trick, he 
leads in ſuch Suit as he thinks proper. 

You have to obſerve, that as there is no advan- 
tage to be taken by ſurprize, at the Game of PI- 
Er he that in playing, changes his Suit, is to 
name the Suit in which he then leads; in default 
of which, the other Party, fuppoſing that he ſtil} 
continues to lead in the former Suit, has a right to 
take up the Card that he has played, even tho? it 
ſhould be in the Suit in which he then leads. 

With regard to the manner of playing the Cards, 
as it is impoſſible to become a good Player, with- 
out practice; we ſhall content ourſelves with giv- 
ing two general obſervations. 

It is certain, that it is principally by the manner' 
of playing the Cards, that we diftinguith the good 
Player : now it is impoſſible to play well, without 


— knowing 


In the Academies in general, they ſometimes tell ane 
for every Card they lead or win, whetber a tenth Card ar 
not; ſo that when tauo Players fit down, who are ubt ac 
grainted with each other's. play, it is cuſtomary to aft, 
herber you count all the Cards or not ? N 
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knowing the foree of the Game; that is, by exa-- 
mining your own Hand, and by carefully obſerving. 
what the adverſary has ſhown, and what he has. 
called, you ought to know what Cards he ſhould 
have in his Hand, and conſequently. what he has. 


diſcarded. | 
There are two ends principally. to be obſerved. 


in playing the Cards; the one is to get the majority 


of Tricks; and the. other to tell all the Points you 
poſſibly can in Play; and to prevent your adverſary 
from telling: But of theſe, the firit is the prin- 
cipal, as he that wins moſt Tricks, ſcores ten for 
the Cards. | 77 

We muſt obſerve here, in favour of thoſe who 
ar e quite unacquainted with the Game; that there 
is no Trump at Piquet; but that the beſt Card of 
the Suit led wins the Trick : for example, if the 
King of Clubs is led, and you play the Ace, you 
win the Triek; whereas if the Seven had been 
led, and you play the Ace of another Suit, your 
adverſary wins it with the Seven. 

When one Party leads a Suit, and the other by 
miſtake plays in another Suit, when he has one of 
the Suit led, he is at liberty to take up the Card 
he has played, and play in the Suit led, without 


incurring any Penalty. | 


It happens ſometimes by ill luck, that the Elder 
Player tells nothing in Hand, his Point, Sequence, 
&c. being not Good]; in that Caſe he plays a Card, 
and tells one, if it is a Card that counts, and conti-- 
nues playing on till the Younger wins a Trick; who 
having before told his Hand, returns the Lead in: 


ſuch Suit as he thinks proper; and in that manner 


they play on, till all the Cards are play'd out; and. 
he that wins the laſt Trick, tells two for it, if 
it is a Card that counts, or one if it does not. 

DIY The- 


ho 
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The two Players then count their Tricks, and 
he that has the moſt, ſcores ten for the Cards; if 
they are equally divided, neither Party ſcores any 
thing for them, 

Each Party then ſets up with Counters, or other- 
wiſe, ſo many Points, as he counted in that Deal ; 
and the Cards are ſhuffled, cut, and dealt again, 
in the ſame manner as at firſt; the two Players 
dealing alternately till the Game is finiſhed*. : 

If the Laſer chuſes to play on, when you begin a 
freſh Game, you are to. cut for Deal, as at firſt; 
unleſs it was agreed at the beginning, that the Play - 
ers ſhould deal by turns throughout the whole Party. 

Each Player is at liberty to leave off Play, when 
the Party is finiſned, but not before, without 
for feiting the Stake that is played fort. 

E 
Of Account PIQUREE r. | 
FTINHIS method of playing Piquet, is much ufed 
by good company, as it admits of a much 
greater ſociety, for three, four, five, fix or ſeven 
perſons, may by this means, be all concerned in the 
; | lame 

* The number of Points that ſhall make the Game, is, 

as was ſaid at the beginning, quite arbitrary, and there- 
fore at the diſcretion of the two Players ; yet the number 
commonly obſerved is a hundred, and which ſeems the moff 
eligible, as in that caſe, the Game is never deſperate ;, for 
let your adverſary. be ever /o far advanced before you, it is 
almoſt always iu the power of a Repic, to give you the 
Game. | | | 

f Ttis proper to ob/erwe here, that the Game is frequent- 
ly played with the Lurch; that is to ſay, if one Player gets 
a: many Points as maze the Game before the other gris hal 
that number, he is Jaid to be lurched; ſe when the Game 
zs 100, if one Player makes that number before the other 
makes 50, the latter is lurched, and is obliged to pay the 
winner the double the flake played for. 
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ſame Party; there are nevertheleſs, only two whe 
play at the ſame time, the reſt ſucceeding each 


other by rotation. 
At the end of every Coup, or ſecond Deal, the 


Loſer goes out and another takes his place. Or 


otherwiſe you play by turns, beginning on the right, 
and going round, as you fit, to the left: As for 
example, I begin with the perſon on my right hand, 
and after we have played our Coup, he plays ano- 
ther Coup with the perſon on his right, and ſo of 
the ret: And this feems the moſt equal manner 
of playing the Game. | 

Before you begin, vou are to ſettle how many 
Rois or Tours you intend to play, whether fix, nine, 
or twelve Rois, more or leſs; a Rois is two Tours, 
a Tour is two Caups, and a Coup is two Deals : You 
are likewiſe to fettle the value of each Point, whe- 
ther it ſhall be a half-penny, a penny, or more if 
you chooſe it. 9 
With regard to playing the Game, the ſame rules 
are to be obſerved, as at common Piquet: Each of 
the two Players dealing once, and at the end of eve- 
ry Dami-Teur, you count how many Points you 
have made more than your adverſary, ſetting them 
up with Counters: for example; ſuppoſe that at 
the end of the firſt Coup, one of the Players has 
made twenty Points, and his adverſary ten only; 
the Elder therefore has ten Points againſt the 
Younger, which he ſets up with Counters, till the 
ſecond Coup is finiſhed ; if in the fecond Coup he 
that has ſcored ten Points, makes only ten more, 
and his adverſary makes forty, there will be twen- 


ty Points that he will have, more than the other, 


on the ſecond Caup; becauſe from the forty Points 
there muſt be deducted twenty, that is, ten for 
the firſt Coup, and ten for the ſecond Coup; con- 

| | ſequently 
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ö iy ſequently there will remain twenty Points, to be ſet 
Ap for the Loſer; and fo of other Coups. 
But as the idea we have here given, may not be 
' FX ſufficient for ſome ſort of people, who are not con- 
E tent to ſee things, but would feel them alſo : We 
ſhall here give a Table, that will inſtruct them in 
the manner, in which thoſe who loſe, are to beſet up. 
Obſerve here, that all Points under five, go for 
nothing, and that five Points or more, ſcore ten; 
ſo that fifteen Points ſcore as much as twenty-four, 
that is, they each ſcore twenty, and ſo of the reſt. 
If there are three Players, you make three columns, 
and at the head of each, you write the name of one 
= of the Players, and in it, you ſet down what he loſes. 


A TaBLE, ſewing the Score of Twelve Rois. 


2 * ae vi A 
3 1 * EP * 
ä ie — . _ 2% 5 » — 8 


33 


| | | 
LEWIS. PETERIDENIS 


30 30 60 


1 40 40 þ 110 
| 1 X 100 | 30 | 30 5 
1 Li 
. 70 50 70 
3 90 bo [100 
7 50 30 30 
bo | 80 20 
' — — — — 


— — 


Totals| 470 | 370 Flo. 


You ſee by theſe columns, what each Player has 
loſt, in the courſe of the twelve Rois ; the amount 


of each column, are then to be added all togeth 
as follows: 5 p e 


Lewis | 
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Lewis loſes 470 Points 
Peter 370 
Denis — 510 
| Total x350 Paints 
Which being divided into three equal parts, leave 
450 Points for each Player, who then, each of them 
take their reward; ſo that Peter, who has only 370 
Points, gets 80 Points, becauſe he wants ſo many 
to make up his number 450, which 1s the one third 
of the whole; on the other hand, Lewzs loſes 20 
Points, becauſe he has ſo many more than 4.50 ; and 
for the ſame reaſon Denis loſes 60 Points, as he has. 
that more than 450. When on the diviſion. there 
are any odd Points remaining, they are for the ad- 
vantage of him, who is the greateſt loſer. 
Obſerve, that there is commonly a Conſolation 
paid beſides, at this Game, which is 20 Points for 
the loſer, or more or leſs, as ſhall be agreed, ſo that 
when it is 20 Points; he that is marked 30 by the 
Game, loſes 50 Points, and ſo of the reſt. 
Another Manner of playing AccounT P1QUET. 
'This method of playing the Game by three or 
five Perſons, is leſs embarraſſing, as there is no 0c- 
caſion for pen and ink, or for addition and diviſion. 
Each Player takes to the value of 600 Points, in 
five Fiſhes and ten Counters; each Fiſh being 
worth ten Counters, and each Counter goes for ten 
Points, ſo that for thirty you ſet up three Counters. 
The reſt of the Game is play'd, as by the former 
method, except that inſtead of a Standiſh, you have, 
at the end of the Table, a Box or Pool, into which 
you put what is ſet up; which at the end of the 
party is equally divided. amoneſt all the Players. 
The Conſolation is paid in like manner by him 


that is ſet up, who inſtead of ten Points, which. he. 
| is. 
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is marked by the Game, puts 30 into the Pool; in- 
ſtead of thirty Points, fifty; and fo of the reſt: 
There is likewiſe another Conſolation which is 
paid by him that loſes, which is two Counters to 


1 is adverſary, and one to each of the other Players. 
8 i Obſerve, that when the two Players count alike, 
. = or there are only four Points difference; it is a R- 
: * fait; that is, there muſt be a freſh Deal, and he 


that is marked or ſet up, on the ſecond Deal, pays 
do the Pool, twenty Points extraordinary; and if 
| there is a ſecond Refait, he pays forty, and ſo of 
the reſt: unleſs it is agreed, in order to prevent 
* KRefaits, that the Player ſhall Mark to one Point, 
ſo that there ſhall be no freſh Deal, but when the 
numbers are exactly even. | 
When the Party is finiſhed ; as you will ſee by 
marking with a Card how many Tours are play'd ; 
the Pool is divided, and each Player ſees what he 
has got or loſt, without any difficulty: If there are 
* any odd Counters, they are, as before, for the ad- 
= vantage of the greateſt Lofer. 
. A Third Manner of Playing Account Pioukr. 
& This method is, by each Player's taking the va- 
* Hue of fix-hundred Points, as before; and you may 
* play one againft one, and pay each other as you 
g play, what you are marked; and this manner of play- 
ing is very equal; you may make the Conſolati- 


on here, as high as you pleaſe. | 
This Game is likewiſe played two againſt two; 
| which is the common Patty, or two againſt one; 
the Party who plays alone againſt two is called the 

Wi Chauette®, f : 

6 | In 

oh * Chouette zs French for an Owl ; what re/emblance 

i there is between the Lone Player, and that wiſe looking 
animal, the reader is left to determine. 


— 
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In all theſe methods of playing, you will have 
recourſe to the Rules, which are the ſame for all 
ſorts of Piquet, | 


The Laws of the Game of Ptquer : 


With the Deciſions of the beſt Players, on the moſt 
difficult Points. 


I. If either of the Players has thirteen Cards 
dealt him, it is at the option of the Elder Hand, 
either to play the Cards, or to have a new Deal, 
as he ſhall find it moſt advantageous for his Game : 
When either Player has fourteen Cards or more, 
there muſt be a freſh Deal. 

The reaſon for this determination is, that if either- 
Party has thirteen Cards, it is the fault of the Deal- 
er; therefore if there is any damage, he is to ſuſtain 
it: This is a law generally received, 

IT. If it is the Elder that has thirteen Cards, and 
he chooſes to play them, he muſt lay out one more 
than he takes in, for the Younger mult have his 
three Cards; if it is the Younger that has thirteen, 
the Elder takes in the ſame Cards as if the Stock 
was right ; and, the Younger lays out three, and 
takes in two: in either caſe, the Party who has 
thirteen Cards, is to acquaint the other of his inten- 
tion” before he takes in, for after he has ſeen the 
Cards, the Game muſt be played, on the penalty 
of playing with more than twelve Cazds, whict 
is, to count nothing. 

The puſitce which is ſhown io the Elder, in leaving 
it to his choice, either to ſtand his Game or not, engages 
him at the ſame time, to leave the Younger his three 
Cards; who when, he has thirteen Cards, is for the 
lame reaſon to lay aut three, and take in only tibo; that 


be 
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he may not incur the penalty of playing with more than 
twelve Cards : This rule is alſo generally received, 

III, He who takes in more Cards than he lays 
out, or is found in Play, to have more Cards than 
he ought, counts nothing ; and cannot bar his ad- 
verſary from telling every thing that he has, even 
tho” it ſhould be much inferior to what he may 
have, who has thirteen Cards or more. 

The rigour of this Law is founded in juſtice, for it 
frequently happens, that a fingle Card is ſufficient to 
make a Game good, or to prevent it : All Players 
who value themſelves upon the knowledge of the Game 
agree in this, 

IV. He who plays with leſs than twelve Cards, 
may count all that he has ; the playing with too 
few Cards being no fault ; but his adverſary always 
counts the laſt Card, and conſequently cannot be 
capoted, which he that has not twelve Cards muſt 
be if his adverſary ſhould win the eleven firſt 
Tricks ; he having nothing to play to the twelfth. 

It ſhould ſeem at firſt, that this law is leſs rigid than 
the laſt; but when it is conſidered, that he who plays 
with eleven Cards or leſs, can prejudice nobody but him- 
ſelf, he will be found ſufficiently puniſhed by riſking 
a Capot, without having it in his power to gain it. 


All Players admit of this rule. : 


V. He who begins to play, and forgets to count 
Carte Blanche, his Point, or the Aces, Kings, 
Queens, &c. or any Sequence which he may have 
good in his hand ; 1s not admitted to tell them af- 
terwards ; and he loſes all thoſe advantages, 

This law ſeems ſevere, as there is no appearance of 
any bad intention; but as he that forgets to tell his 
Game is guilty of a fault, it is but juſt that he ſhould 
be puniſhed : All Players admit likewiſe of this rule, 

VI. When 


- w- [ 
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VI. When before playing your firſt Card, you 
omit ſhewing your Point, Sequence, &c. which 
you may have better than your adverſary ; you can- 
not count them after; and in that caſe the Elder, 
whoſe Point, Sequence, &c. or Threes of any ſort, 
you did not allow to-be good, has a right, provided 
he has not played his fecond Card, to count his 
Game, which was not allowed to be good, and 
which he had not ſhown or called, 

It is but juſtice, that he whoſe Game was not alloꝛo- 
ed to be goed, ſhould be admitted to count it afterwards; 
becauſe he did not ſhew it, on the faith of his adver/a- 
ry 3. tho, with a bad deſign, may akvuays ſay, not 
Good ; upon the chance of his forgetting to ſhew it, 
before he plays. All Players are agreed in this law. 

VII. The Deal is to be continued in the ſame 
manner in which itis begun, whether by T wos or 
Threes, during the whole Party ; unleſs before 
ſhuffling, you give notice, that you will deal by 
Twos or Threes. At the end of the Party the man- 
ner may be changed without giving any notice. 

The reaſon of this Rule is obvious; for a' Player 
who knows the Cards, and ſees that the Third or 
Fourth is a good Card, will deal by Tiuo or by Three, 


accordingly. This is received by all Players; and is 


zwell calculated to prevent even the leaft abuſe, 

VIII. It is not permitted to diſcard twice; that 
is to ſay, the moment you have touched the Stock, 
after you have diſcarded ſuch a number of Cards, as 
you have thought proper, you cannot take them in 
again. This law regards both Players equally. 

This, for the fame reaſon, is generally received. 

IX. Neither of the two Players is permitted to 
ſee the Cards he is to take in, before he has diſcard- 
ed; for which reaſon, when the Elder Hand does 
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not take in his five Cards, he is to ſay to his adver- 
ſary, I take in but ſo many, or, I leave ſo many, 

This rule likewiſe, is for the fame reaſon, generally 
received, in order to take away the pretence which the 
Younger Hand might make, that he did not know the 
number of Cards that were left, as the Elder might 
not have taken all his Cards. 

X. He that has laid out leſs Cards than he has 
taken from the Stock, and perceives it before he has 
turned any of them, or has mixed them with his 
own Cards, is permitted to return what he has too 
much, without incurring any penalty ; provided 
however, that his adverſary has not taken in his 
Cards, for in that caſe, he ſhall be at liberty, either 
to play the Cards, or to have a freſh Deal; and if 
the Deal is played, the Card that is too much, ſhall 
be mixed with one of the two Diſcards, after be- 
ing ſeen by both Players. 

This Point, which has been diſputed for a long time, 
75 at length determined according to the rules of juſtice : 
For by this deciſion the puniſhment is mitigated; the of. 
fender not ſuffering all the rigour of him who has los 
many Cards, not being altogether in his fituation ; for 
as he declares, before ſeeing his Rentree, or even before 
joining them with his Game; there is conſequently no 
bad deſign to be puniſhed : Nevertheleſs, as he has com- 
mitted a fault, it 1s but juſt, that he to whom the Card 
belongs, and whicth might have made his Game good, 
Should beleft at liberty, to play the Cards or not. Play- 
ers who judge theſe Points by reaſon, and without 
prejudice, find this law very juſtly eſtabliſhed, and 


admit it as it is. | 
XI. If he who deals twice together, recollects 
himſelf, before he has ſeen any of his Cards ; his 


adverſary ſhall be obliged to deal, though he has 
ſeen his own Hand, | 
This 
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This law is quite conformable to equity, as every one 
ought to deal in his turn; and he that has dealed, can- 
not be accuſed of any ill intention, as he diſcovers it be- 
fore he has ſeen his Game. Thisis alſo generally received. 
XII. When the Elder Hand calls his Point, ar 
what elſe he may have to count, and his adverſary 
anſwers that it is good, but finds on examining his 
Hand, that he is miſtaken; provided that he has 


not played, he is admitted to count what he has 


that is good, and to ſet aſide what the Elder has 
told, even tho' the Elder has played his firſt Card. 

There are many Players that admit, you cannot aug- 
ment your Point, but freely diminiſh it ; if you perceive 
that you have not ſo much as you firſt called; I am 
quite of their opinion, eſpecially if it ſhould happen of- 
ten It is not the ſame with regard to the Sequence, the 
Duatorze, the three Aces, &c. You may always recall 
yourſelf there, till you have played; except for example, 
one of the Players ſhould have three Aces, or the like ; 
aud. ſhould aſt if three Knaves are good, in order to diſ- 
cover if the adverſary has three Queens, which be 
-might have ; in that caſe, he ſhall not be allnwed to 
count what he has that is good It is the fame with 
reſpect to a ſuperior Teirce, if you call one that is 
much inferior. | 

This law regards both Players, and is received 
every where with regard to the Sequence, the 
Quatorze, three Aces, Kings, &c. But with re- 
gard to the Point, there are many Players that do 
not admit it; as a Player might, by ſurprize diſ- 
cover to his adverſary, where his Point lies, which 
he might have in two Suits : Notwithſtanding, if 
it ſhould happen once by chance, it may be admit- 
ted; but if it ſhould happen often, you can ob- 
lige the Player to abide by his firſt call; the law in 
that caſe being the ſame. - 

XIII, He 
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XIII. He who might have Quatorze Aces, Kings, 

Queens, Knaves, or lens, and has diſcarded one 

of them, and conſequently counts only tkree Aces, 

Kings, &c. which are allowed to be good; that 

Player is obliged to tell his adverſary, preciſely, 
which Card he has layed out; provided he is aſked 
as ſoon as he has played his firſt Card. 

* This rule is eftablifhed in order to prevent the trou- 
5e of /berving the Quatorxe, three Aces, &c. 
XIV. If it ſhould happen that the Pack is falſe, 
that is, if there ſhould be two Tens, or any two 
Cards of the ſame fort, or that there ſhould be a 
Card too many, or tco few, the Deal ſhall be 
void; the preceding deals however, if there have 
been any, ſhall ſtand good. 
= This law carries its own reaſon with it, as there ts 
= no Game at whichwrong Cards are alloued. 

x XV. If in dealing there ſhould come a faced 
Card; you muſt ſhuffle and deal again, becauſe 
of the prejudice which might ariſe to him, to 
whom the Card ſhould belong, and the „ 
tage it might be to his adverſary. 
XVI. If there ſhould be a faced Card in the 
Stock, the Deal ſhall ſtand good, provided it is 
not the upper Card, or the firſt of the ſe three that 
belong to the Dealer: If there are two faced Cards 
there muſt be a new Deal. 


I re rn os, 
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This Point, which has been the occaſion, , ſa many. 
diſputes, is decided in this manner, by. the maſt able 
Players; and their reaſon is, that the faced Card could 
not be ſeen, if he to whom it belonged 190k due care 
= of his Game, in taking it in: beſides it cannot be ſeen 
till after the diſcards are made, and therefore cannat 
alter or prejudice the Game. This rule is generally 
received by all thoſe who pretend to the greaięſi mi. 
age , the Game. 
| C XVII. He 
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XVII. He who calls falſe, as when he ſays, I 
Have three or four Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, 
or Tens, which he might have, but has not, counts 
nothing he has in his Game, unleſs he corrects 
himſelt before he plays his firſt Card ; for if his ad- 
verſary diſcovers it, at the beginning, in the mid- 
dle, or at the end of the Deal, he ſhall not onl 
prevent the other from telling, but he ſhall tell him- 
ſelf, all that he has good in his Game, that the 
other cannot equal : the ſame rule holds good, 
with regard to him, who inſtead of counting Qua- 
torze Aces, Kings, &c. or Threes of any ſort, 
counts in their place, what he has not; as inſtead 
of Aces, counts Kings, &c. 
It is eaſy to perceive, that this law is only mads to 


puniſh the bad deſign of thoſe, who under pretence of 


a miſtake might count what they have not, and which 
they might baue; it being neceſſary to puniſh that as 
a bad deſign, which may be ſuch ; far the leaſt appear- 
"ance of fraud, is to be puniſhed at play. All Players 
admit of this rule. | 

XVIII. Every Card that is ſeparated, and has 
touched the board, is judged to be played, never- 
theleſs if you have played a Card to your Adverſary's 
Lead, which is not of the Suit he Jed, and you 
have one of the Suit; in that caſe you are permit- 
ted to take it up, and play one of the right Suit; for 
as you cannot renounce, there is no penalty for 
that : but if you have none of the Suit led, and play 
a Card that you did not intend, you are not admit- 
ted to take it again, after you have once quitted it, 

Nobody ever oppoſes this law, for a there is ng 
Trump at this Game, there can be no Renounce. 

XIX. He, who in order to ſee the Cards that 
the Dealer has left, ſays, I play in ſuch a __ 
| : al 
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IA 1 
and afterwards does not play that Suit, which he 
is obliged to play; it depends in that caſe on the 
adverſary, to oblige him to play in ſuch Suit as he 
X ſhall find convenient. 5 
* The puniſhment here impoſed, is in order to pre- 
vent every appearance of foul play: All Players 
/ ubmit to this. | 
XX. He who by accident, or otherwiſe, turns or 
ſees a Card belonging to the Stock, is to play, in 
what Suit his adverſary pleaſes, as often as he has 
ſeen Cards; once, if there has been only one Card 
turned; twice, if there are two, &c. f 
= This rule regards the Elder, who may have ſeen 4 
Card belonging to the younger Hand : for if the 
| "V Younger turns or ſees a Card belonging to the Elder, he 
ds at liberty, either to play the Cards, or to have @ 
Freſb Deal, after he has ſeen his Hand. 
= This is the Point, that has (without doubt) made 
= the moſt noiſe at theGame of Piquet, and about which, 
= the moſt ſeilful Players, have been 775 a long vime di- 
vided. I can conceive no reaſon, why in Provence and 
Languedoc, they condemn a man to the Grand Coup, 
= 2vho & turned or ſeen a Card belonging to the Stock, 
All the moſt celebrated Players agree with the judg- 
== ment here given; and reaſon alone affords a ſufficient 
== proof of the juſtice of it. | 
XXI. He who having left a Card of the Stock, 
mixes it with his Diſcard, without ſhewing it to 
his adverſary, he may oblige him, after he has 
named the Suit that he will lead, to ſhow all his 
X Diſcard. He that leaves a Card, is at liberty, not 
to ſee or ſhew it, provided, he does not mix it 
= with his Diſcard. | 
This law is founded in juſtice, for as the Younger 
Hand has ſeen the wage, the Elder bas a right to ſee 
2 it 
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leuoiſe, but as he cannot diſtinguiſh it from the other 


=. ' Cards, he has a right to ſee the whole, This is gene- 


tally received, © 
XXII. He who takes in any part of his Diſcard, 
or is detected in changing his Cards, or in any 
other kind of fraud; loſes the Party, and ought 
to be drove out as a cheat; with whom no one 
ought to play. | 
{he puniſhment here cannot be ſufficiently ſevere, 
as it is intended to chaſtiſe a manifeſt ſcoundrel. 
XXIII. He who quits the Party before it is 
finiſhed, loſes it, unleſs ſome very great affair ob- 
liges him to it; in that caſe, it may be put off by 
mutual conſent. | | 
This law is eſtabliſbell to prevent the abuſe, that 
would continually creep in, by Players, who finding 
the Party deſperate, would put it off, in hopes of 
avoiding the finiſhing of it, 
XXIV. He who thinking that he has loſt the 
Game, throws down his Cards and mixes them with 
the Stock, loſes the Party, tho' he ſhould find af- 
terwards, that he was miſtaken ; but if his Cards 
are not mixed, he has a right, provided the other 
Player has not mixed his 2 to take them up 
again. The ſame thing happens, if towards the 
end of the Deal, a Player having two or three 
Cards leſt, thinks that his adverſary has better, 
and throws them down altogether, the other Par- 
ty then ſhows his Cards, which tho' they are infe- 
rior, win thoſe thrown down, as the Player is not 
allowed to take them up again. N 
This law is very properly eftabliſhed : for otber- 
wiſe, be who wanted. part of his Diſcard to win 
the Game, need only throw down bis Cards, and mix 
#bem with the Diſcard, and by that means —_ 
| | 4#ake 
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without being certain that bis adverſary's are bets T4 __ 


ter; deſerves no leſs a puniſhment. 


XXV. If the Dealer diſcards, and takes in the ; 
Cards belonging to the elder Hand, before he has 


had time to make his Diſcard, and has mixed them 
with his own Hand, he loſes the Game, if they 
play to a hundred; or the Grand Coup, if they play 
the Party: but if the Elder has had time to diſcard, 
but waits for the Younger's diſcarding, thinking 
himſelf to be the Elder, the Deal ſhall ſtand gocd ; 


and he who by right is the Elder, ſhall begin the 


Play. 

This law cannot be too rigid, in the firſt caſe ; 
as his bad intention is manifeſted, who haſtens to 
make his Diſcard, that be may take in bis adverſa- 
ry's five Card:; but in the latter caſe, it is preciſely 
the fault of the Elder, who ought ta remember, 
that it is be who is to take in five Cards. 

XXVI. When you have only one Quatorze in 


your Hand, that is good, you are not obliged to ſay, 


whether it is of Aces, Kings, Queens, &c. but 
Quatorze only ; but if you might have had two, 
and have diſcarded one of them, in that caſe you 
are obliged to name which Quatorze you have. 
This law is natural, for he that has only o’, Nu 
torze ts fear, muſt neceſſarily know which it is; but 
when there are two againſt bim, it is different ; as 
there may be one that is gaud, and anotber that is not. 
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tale in the Cards be wanted. The imp 
bim, who in the other caſe, throws down bi 
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now ſeveral years played, no one has yet given 

a complete treatiſe of the Game, which however 
ſeems very neceſſary to be done, and that for two 
reaſons: 

t There is a ſhort deſcription of Quadrille in a book pub- 
liked ſome years ſince, called the Court Gameſter ; and 
which ſeems to have been taken from a former imperfect 
edition of this work As to what Mr. Hoyle calls a trea- 
tiſe on the Game of Quadrille, it is in fad, nothing more 
than inſtructions for the better playing of thoſe, who have 
already learned the Game; for it is impeſſible for any one to 
form any Idea of the Game by what is there laid down. 
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By Four, by Turzs, and by Two A 

With the NEW DECISIONS. i 
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C: ntatning a general Idea of the Gaux, and a par- 1 

ticular Explanation of the value of the CaxDs. 

T is ſurpriſing that as QUapRILLE has been 
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We have therefore here collected together all ti 
rules relating to the Game; whether drawn from 
thoſe of Ombre, or eſtabliſhed by the practice of 
the beſt companies where the Game is played; in 
order to put an end to thoſe diſputes which are con- 
tinually ariſing, as almoſt every houſe has ſome- 
thing peculiar in the manner of playing the Game. 

The Game of Quadrille, properly ſpeaking, is 
nothing more than Ombre by four perſons; and 
which, to ſay the truth, neither affords the enter- 
tainment or requires the addreſs of Ombre by three; 
but it muſt be owned at the ſame time, that it is 
more lively and amuſing; whether it be that there 
is no Deal that is not played; or that it is more 
agreeable to the genius of our nation, which does 
not willingly apply any great attention toa Game; 
eſpecially the Ladies, who receive with pleaſure this 
mitigated Ombre; and by preferring it to all other 
Games, make it their principal amuſement, Qua- 
drille loſes much of its pleaſure, if the Players do 
not ſtrictly obſerve the law of ſilence ; which ought 
to extend to the ſpectators alſo, for a ſingle word 
ſpoke mal a propos, may be of very great prejudice ; 
and the Game requires the utmoſt tranquillity. 

As the rules here given, are intended more for 
thoſe that have no knowledge of the Game, than 
ſuch as have already learned it: we ſhall here give 
in a few words, an account of the value of the 
Cards ; which will facilitate the knowledge of the 

C 4 Game, 
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common with Ombre, from which it en „ d 
and the other, becauſe, there are man 
that play at Quadrille, who have ſcarce 
knowledge of the Game of Ombre. eee 
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Game, and ſave the trouble of having recourſe to 
er Ombre, as many perſons content them- 

Pes, with the knowledge of this Game only; and 
& 8 5 ; Ve {hall endeavour to do this in as clear and conciſe 
ga manner as poſſible : a plain proof of what is above 
ſaid, is, the manner of playing Quadr elle by three, 
that is ſometimes practiſed for want of a fourth, 
which is, by throwing out one of the red Suits ; 
but we fall ſay no more here of this method, Which 
can only be agreeable to the Cadets of Quadrille, 1 
to whom it may ſerve as an introductie n: however 
we ſhall ſay more of it, at the end of this treatiſe, 
as well as of the manner of playing the Roy ren- 
du, or King given up, which alſo may have its 
partiſans. 

We ſhall begin with giving an account of the 
value of the Cards, whether they are Trumps or 
not, which will be the buſineſs of the firſt Chapter; 7 
in the ſecond we ſhall explain the common manner 
of playing the Game, and the order that is to be 
obſerved in the ſeveral parts of it; in the third, 
the manner of marking and paying the Game; 
and in the fourth, ſome examples of Games that 
may be played with calling a King or without ; 
with obſervations on the method that ſhould be 
ay in play : we ſhall then give a table of the 
laws of the Game, deducted from thoſe of Om- 
bre, or eſtabliſhed by the practice of the beſt Play- 
ers; together with an explanation of the terms 
that are proper to the Came; and in the laſt place, 
vou will find the new deciſions on the moſt diffi- 
cult points that have aroſe, ſince the commence- 


ment of the Game, and from whence the laws i in 
thoſe caſes are derived. 
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Player ſo much at firſt, as the order of the M 
he cannot conceive why the Seven of Hearts, 
Diamonds, or the Two of Spades or Clubs, are 
ſometimes the laſt : but he will readily ſee the rea- 
ſon by reading with a little attention, the following 
tables ; in the firſt of which, the Cards are placed 
according to their natural value, and in the other, 


according to the rank they hold when Trumps. 
= The ff TABLE; 


n which the Cars ore placed according to their 
| natural Value. 


Of the Value of the Ca R DS. ” 5 1 
There is certainly nothing that embarrũ her 


Hearts and Diamonds. 
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Spades and Clubs. 
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Vou ſee that there is no mention made of the 
Ace of Spades or Ace of Clubs; the reaſon is, that 
thoſe two Aces are always Trumps; in whatever 
Suit you play. The Ace of Spades being always 
the firſt, and the Ace of Clubs the third J'rump: 
as ou Will ſe2 ITN 

The 


in the following table. 
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ſometimes the ſecond Cards of the Game, ang 
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The ſccand TABLE. 


In which the CARDS are ranked according to their 
Value when they are Trumps. 


Hearts and Diamonds. | Spades and Clubs, 
SPADILL, SPADILEL. 
The Ace of SPADES. * 
MANILL, MANILL, 
The Seven of HEAR TSI The Two of SPADES 
| or DriAMoNps. or CLUBS. 
B AST ©; B AST O. 
The Ace of C1uss. 63 
. 3 
SS ——, ..:. ©» 

.ßſ„ . K 

K ING. KING. 
QUEEN, QUEEN, 
KNAVE. K N AV E. 

Two. SEVEN. 

TER EE. 11 
FOUR. e. 
Five. | y FOUR. 
SIX. THREE. 


You ſee that there are only eleven Trumps in 
black, and twelve in red; and you. ſee at once, that 
his difference ariſes from the two black Aces, which 

being always Trumps, are equally uſed in red and 
black, which augments the red Suits by one Trump. 
The Ace of Spades is always the firſt, and the Ace 
of Clubs the third Trump; there is conſequently a 
Trump between them, which is called Manill, and 
is in black the Two, and in red the Seven; which 
| | e 
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are the ſecond Cards, when they are Trumps, and 
are the laſt Cards in their reſpective Suits, when 
they are not Trumps : for example, the TWO of 
XX. Spades is the ſecond Trump when Spades are 
'Z Trumps, and the loweſt Card, when Clubs, Hearts, 
or Diamonds are Trumps ; and fo of the reſt, — 
1 The Ponto is the Ace of Hearts or Diamonds, 
Z which are above the King, and the fourth Trump 4 
on the Cards, when either of thoſe Suits is Trumps, 
but are below the K nave, and called Ace of Hearts 
or Diamonds, when they are nat Trumps, (as you 
= /ee in the Table.) The two of Hearts or Diamonds is 
= always ſuperior to the Three; the Three to the 
Four; the Four to the Five; and the Five to the 
Six, but the Six is not ſuperior to the Seven; but 
when it is not I'rumps, for as we have ſaid, the 
Seven then becomes Manill, and conſequently 
is the ſecond Trump. 

There are three Matadors; Spadill, Manill, and 
Baſto. The Priviledge of a Matador is, that when 
Fou have no other Trumps but them, and 'I'rumps 
are led, you are not obliged to play them, but may 
play what Card you think. proper, provided how- 
ever that the Trump led, 1s of un inferior rank, in 
which caſe you are not obliged to play Manill, or 
Baſto, even tho' Spadill ſhould have been played 
on the inferior Trump firſt led ; ; but if Spadill was 
led, he that has Manill or Baſto only, is obliged to 
play it ; it is the fame of Baſto with regard to Ma- 
nill, the ſuperior Matador always forcing the inferi- 
or. Tho' there are properly only three Matadors, 
nevertheleſs, all thoſe Trumps which follow the 
three firſt without interruption, are likewiſe called 
Matadors : but it is the three firſt only, that enjoy 
the priviledge of which we have been ſpeaking. 

You 
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You will ſee the number of the other Matadors 
in the ſecond table, by the order of the Cards 
when they are Trumps. | 

So much may ſuffice for the order of the Cards; 
we {hall now ſhew the manner and order that is to 
be obſerved in playing the Game. 


n. 


Of the Manner of playing QUADRILLE, and of the 

Order that is to be obſerved in drawing for the 
Places, and in dealing the Cards ; of the Stakes, 

and of the Manner of Speaking; of playing 
with Calling, and without : Of the BEAT, 
the VoLE, Ec. 


IHE name QUaADRILLE, which this Game 


bears, ſhews that it is to be played by four 
per ſons. The number of Cards made ute of is for- 
y.z which are the remains of a whole Pack, after 
the four Tens, Nines and Eights, are thrown out. 
it will not be improper, before we proceed fur- 
ther, to ſhew the manner of making the Trump. 
The Trump is made by him that plays, that is, 
by him who plays with or without calling, by nam- 
ing Spades, Clubs, Hearts, or Diamonds; and the 
Suit named becomes Trumps: and you will ob- 
terve by the way, that if he who names the Trump 


_ khould miſtake, that is, if he ſhould ſay Spades in- 


ſtead cf Clubs; the Trump ſhall be Spades, tho“ 


bis Suit fhould be in Clubs; and if he names two 


Suits, the firſt named ſhall be the Trump. All miſ- 
t. kes being rigorouſly puniſhed at this Game. 
It is proper alſo to repeat here, that this Game, 


tho' very diverting, becomes inſipid, if talking is 


once allowed: to enjoy therefore the true pleaſure 
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of the Game, the leaſt word ought not to be ſaid 
that can any ways affect it; every one playing 
according to his own fancy, and as he may judge 
; convenient for his Game. 
2 You are not to demand Gano*, or to encourage 
1 our friend to play; he whoſe turn it is to play, 
ought to know what he has to do. 
It is proper to obſerve here, that it is an eſtabliſn- 
ed rule, in order to avoid a diſagreeable ceremony, 


4 5 that in drawing for places, he who comes in laſt 
uraus firſt; and ſo of the reſt. 
? == The Stakes conſiſt of ſe ven equal Mils + or Con- 
> trats, as they are ſometimes called, compriſing the 
F ten Counters and Fiſhes, which are given to each 
3 Player; each Mil is equal to ten Fiſh, and each 
2 XZ Fiſhtoten Counters: the Fith is valued at as much 
Cr 1 or as little as you pleaſe: that depending entirely 
on the Players, who ſhould meaſure their Game, 
> according to what they chooſe to win or loſe. Af- 
9 ter having drawn for the places, ſeen who is to 
dial, agreed on the value of the Game, determined 


the number of Tours , which are commonly fixed 
at ten, and are marked by turning the corners of 
a Card: he whois to deal, the Cards being cut to 
him by the Player on his left hand, deals to each 
1 Player ten Cards, by twice three, and once four; ' 
* it is the ſame whether he begins with four, or gives 
them the ſecond time, that being at his owndifcre- 
4 tion; but he muſt not deal them by one or two, as 
ſome players ignorantly pretend. 
M If there ſhould be found teo many or too few 
8 Cards; or that there are two Cards of the fame 
X TI OS CO 
Ses the dictionary at the end of the Game of Ombre.. 


. See the dictionary. 7 See the dictionary. 
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ſort, as two ſixes of Hearts, for example, there muſt 
be a new Deal; provided it is diſcovered before 
the Deal is finiſhed ; for if the Cards are all played, 
and you have paid, or cut for the next Deal, it 
mult ſtand good, as well as any preceding ones, 

There muſt likewiſe be a new Deal if there is a 
Card turned in dealing, whatever Card it is, as it 
might be of prejudice to him that ſhould have it ; 
there being no diſcard to be made: for a ſtill ſtrong- 
er reaſon, if there ſhould be ſeveral Cards turned. 

There is no penalty for dealing wrong ; he whe 
does ſo, muſt only deal again. 


After each Player has got his ten Cards, he that 


1s on the right hand of the Dealer, after examining 
his Game, if he finds he has a H ind to play, aſks 
if they play; or if he has not a good hand, he paſ- 
ſes; and ſo the ſecond, third, and fourth. All the 
four may paſs; but as there is no Deal that is not 
to be played, he that has Spadill, after having ſhewn 
or named it, is obliged to play, by calling a King. 

Whether the Deal is played in this manner, or 
that one of the Players has aſked leave; no body 
chooſing to play without calling; after he has nam- 
ed his Suit, and the King he calls, the Play is be- 
gun by him who is the eldeſt Hand; he who wins 
the trick, plays another Card, and ſo of the reſt, 
till the Game is won or finiſhed, They then count 
their tricks, and if the Ombre, that is, he who 
ſtands the Game, has, together with him who is the 
King called, fix 'Tricks, they have won, and are- 
paid, the Game, the Conſolation, and the Mata- 
dors, if they have them, and divide what is upon 
the Game, and the Beaſts, if there are any 

But if they make only five Tricks, it is a Remiſe, 
and they are beaſted, what goes upon the Game, and 
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pay to the other Players, the Conſolation and the 
Viatadors. If the Tricks are equally divided be- 
twixt them, they are beaſted in the ſame manner ; 
and if they make only four Tricks between them, it 
is a Remiſe: if they make leſs, they loſe Codill ; 
and in that caſe they pay to their adverſaries, what 
they ſhould have received if they had won ; that is, 
the Game, the Conſolation, and the Matadors, if 
they have them, and are beaſted what is upon the 
Game: they who win Codill divide the Stakes, 
The Beaſt, and every thing elſe that is paid, is 
paid equally betwixt the two loſers ; one half 
him that calls, and the other half by him that is 
called; as well in caſe of Codill, as a Remiſe ; un- 
leſs the Ombre does not make three Tricks; in 
which caſe he who is called is not only exempted 
from paying half of the Beaſt, but alſo the Game, 
the Conſolation, and the Matadors, if there are 
any ; which the Ombre in that caſe pays alone ; 
and as well in caſe of a Codill as a Remiſe: which 


is done in order to oblige Players not to play Games 


that are unreaſonable. There are even ſome Aca- 
demies, where you muſt make four Tricks, not 
to be beaſted alone, 

There is nevertheleſs, one caſe, in which, if the 
Ombre makes only one Trick, he is not beaſted 
alone, and that is, when not having a good Hand 
he paſſes, and all the other Players having paſſed 
likewiſe ; he having Spadill, is obliged to play: in 
which caſe it would be unjuſt to oblige him to 
make three or four Tricks; in this caſe therefore, 
he that is called pays one half of the loſings. He 
therefore that has Spadill with a bad Hand; ſhould 
paſs, that if he is afterwards: obliged to play, by 
calling a King, which is called forced Spadill, he 
may not be beaſted alone. 


He 
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He that has once paſſed, cannot be admitted to 
play ; and he that has aſked leave cannot refuſe to 
play, unleſs any one ſhould offer to play with- 
out calling. 

He that has four Kings, may call a Queen to 
one of his Kings, except that which is Trumps, 


He who has one or more Kings, may call one of 


thoſe Kings; but in that Caſe, he muſt make fix 


Tricks alone; and conſequently he wins or loſes 


alone. 

It is not permitted to call the King of that Sait, 
in which you play. 

You are not to demand Gano of your friend, 
nor to encourage him to play. 

No one ſhould play out of his turn, but he is 


not beaſted for ſo doing. 


He who not being eldeſt Hand, and having the 
King called, plays Spadil!, Manill, or Baſto, or 
even the King called in order to ſhew that he is 
the friend, having other Kings that he fears the 
Ombre ſhould Trump; ſhall not be allowed to go 
far the Vole; he ſhall even be beaſted, if it ap- 
pears to be done with that deſign. 

You are not permitted to ſhew your Hand, 
though you have already won Codill ; that it may 
be ſeen whether the Ombre is beaſted alone. 

If the Ombre or his friend ſhew their Cards, 


before they have made fix 'Fricks, thinking that 


they have made them, and here appears any pol- 

ſibility of preventing their making them; the other 

Players can oblige them to play their Cards, in ſucls 

manner as they chooſe. 

When you play without ealing a King, you 

need only name four Suit. e l bt 26h; 
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0 He who plays without calling, muſt make ſix 

o Tricks alone to win; for all the other Players 

- Tricks are united againſt him, and they are to do 
their utmoſt to prevent his winning. 

oO XF He who plays without calling, is admitted to 

» = play in preference to him who would play with; 


f XZ however, if he that has aſked leave, will play with- 
cut calling, he has the preference of the other that” 
S XX would force him: and theſe are the two methods of 
play without calling, that are called forced. 
„ X He who plays without calling, as he does n o di- 
vide the winnings with ny one ; ſo when he loſes 
1 


> be pays all by himſelf: if he loſes by Remiſe, he 
is beaſted, and pays each of the other Players, the 

; 2X Conſolation, the Sans Appeller, (or as it is commonly, 
= but improperly called, the ſans prendre) and the Ma- 

> "IF taders, if there are any; if he loſes Codill, he is in 


like manner beaſted, and pays to each Player what 
he would have received from him if he had won. 
They who win Codill- divide what there is; and if 
there are any Counters left, they belong to him of 
the three who ſhall have Spadil or the higheſt 
Trump the next Deal: it is the ſame with regard 

to him who calls one of his own Kings, he wins 
alone, or loſes alone, as in the other caſe, except the 
X »ans Appeller, which he does not pay if he loſes, or 
receive if he wins, although he plays alone. 
Hie who plays Sans Appeller, tho' he may have 
a fure Game, is obliged to name his Suit, which, 
if he neglects to do, and ſhews down his Cards, 
'E and ſays, I play Sans Appeller ; in that caſe, either 
of the other Players can oblige him to play in what 
Suit he pleaſes, even though he ſhould not have 
one Trump in that Suit. 

5 | He 
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He who has aſked leave, is not admitted to play 
Sans Appeller unleſs he is forced ; in which caſe, 
as we ſaid before, he has the preference of the 
other that forces him. 


You are not obliged to trump, when you hare 


none of the Suit led, nor to play a higher Card in 
that Suit if you have it, being at your own liberty, 
even though youare the laſt Player, and the Trick 
ſhould belong to the Ombre ; but you are obliged 
to play in the Suit led, if you can, otherwiſe 
you renounce. | 

He who ſeparates a Card from his Game, and 
ſhews it, is obliged to play it, if by not doing it, 
the Game may be prejudiced, or if it can give any 
intelligence to his friend ; but eſpecially if it ſhould 
be a Matador. He who plays Sans Appeller, or by 
calling himſelf, is not ſubject to this law. 

It 1s permitted to turn the Tricks made by the 


other Players, and to count what has been played, as 


often as it is your turn to play, but not otherwiſe. 

He who inſtead turning a Player's Tricks, turns 
and ſees his Game, or ſhews it to the other Play- 
ers, is beaſted, together with him, whoſe Cards he 
turned; each of them paying one half of the Beaſt. 

He who renounces is beaſted as often as he has 
renounced and it is perceived. 

In order to make a Renounce, the Trick muſt be 
turned. If the Renounce is diſcovered before the 
Deal is finiſhed, and it has prejudiced the Game ; 
the Cards muſt be taken up again, and the Game 
replayed, from that Trick where the'renounce was 
made; but if the Cards are all played, the Beaſt 
is ſtill made, but the Cards muſt not be replayed ; 
except there ſhould be ſeveral renounces in the 
ſame Deal, for then they are to be played again, 
unleſs the Cards ſhould be mixed. 
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If there are ſeveral Beaſts made in the ſame 
Peal, they all go together; unleſs it is otherwiſe 
agreed at the beginning of the Party. 

When there are ſeveral Beaſts, the greateſt 
always goes firſt. 

To make the Vole, is to win all the Tricks, 
when you play Sans Prend: or with the aſſiſtance 
of the King you call. 

The Vole is paid according as you have agreed, 
and only takes up what is upon the Game; having 
nothing to do with the Beaſts, which do not go. 
The Vole is undertaken, when playing either 

2X with or without calling, after having won the firſt 
fix Tricks, you play down a Card, If you loſe 
the Vole, you pay what you would have received 
if you had won it. | 

He or they who having undertaken the Vole, 
don't make it, draw the 4 and are paid the 
Game, the Conſolation, the Sans Prend, if it is 
one, and the Matadors, if there are any. | 

Although the Vole is undertaken, it is not per- 
mitted as it is at Ombre, to ſee your friend's Hand. 

The Vole can't be. undertaken, if the King 
called has not been played. 

He who plays forced Spadill, can't pretend to the 
Vole: when the Vole is undertaken, it is then 
above all Times, that Silence ſhould be obſerved. - 

Nothing muſt be ſaid or done, that can in the 
leaſt induce the friends, either to undertake or to 
deſiſt from the Vole; you are only to wait, till 
he who is to undertake it, either plays a Card, or 
throws down his Game, 

You have here the manner in general of playing 
the Game : and you will find in the table of laws, 
at 
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at the end of this treatiſe, theſe matters more ful- 
ly explained, to which therefore you. will have re- 
courſe, in ſuch Points, as may not be here pre- 
ciſely determined. 

Let us now ſee the manner of marking and 
paying the Game. 


&S i 4&4 . 
Of the Manner of Manxine, and paying the 
GAME. 


E who deals marks the Game, by placing a 

Fiſh before him. Each of the Players puts 
down a Counter, every Deal, which are paid to 
them that win; with the Conſolation; and theſe 
Counters are added to the Beaſts that are made. 

If there is a Beaſt, it goes with the Stake and the 
Game, that each Player pays; he that deals never- 
theleſs, puts down a Fiſh before him: fo that the 
firſt Beaſt being fourteen, as it always is, the ſecond 
muſt be forty-two ; and third fifty-ſix ; for one Beaſt 
made on another, cannot be more than fourteen 
Points: which is the number by which the Game 
is augmented; that is ten for the Fiſh, which every 
Dealer puts down; and four for each Player's Coun- 
ter; unleſs the Game is doubled, as is the caſe 
when the firſt Beaſt made, is drawn by Remiſe ; 
that is fourteen, and the ſecond is forty-two.. 

If the Deal in which the firſt Beaſt is made, is 
drawn by Codill, the ſecond Beaſt can be only 
twenty-eight, for the fourteen that the Codill has 
drawn, is not to be included ; as no-one can loſe 
more at this Game, than he may win. You will ſee 
by the following table, the amount of the ſeveral 
Beaſts that are made, ; 

- TABLE 
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| 14 42 5 70 

——— 
| 5 63 7 8 
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| 13 14 15 16 


{| 196 | 210 | 224 J 238 


Tf the firſt Deal a Beaſt is made, is drawn by 


Codill, obſerve the following TazLE : 


E 
114 28 42 } 56 


| 5 6 7 | 8 
70 84 98 | 112 
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18 10 11 12 
126 | 140 | 154 | 168 


Tas | I 3 
182 | 196 | 210 f 224 | 


To uſe this Table when you play the double 
Game, you need only double the number of the 
Beaſts, in the order that they are made. | 

The Game, as we have ſaid, is a Counter for 
every Player every Deal: ſo that if there are ſeve- 
ral Remiſes, there will be as many Counters as there 
are Remiſes : which thoſe that loſe pay, either to 
them that win, or to them by whom they have loſt 

Codill ; 
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Codill: for when it is only a Remiſe, the Game is 
not touched, and they pay only the Conſolation, 
the Matadors, and the Sans Prend, if it is one. 

The Conſolation is two Counters, which are paid 
to him or them that ſtand the Game if they win; or 
is paid by them if they loſe, whether it be by Re- 
miſe or Codill: the Matadors are in like manner 
paid a Counter for each Matador. 

Although there are properly only three Mata- 
dors, which are Spadill, Manill, and Baſto; yet 
their number is augmented, according to the num- 


ber of Trumps that follow them without interrup- 


tion; and they are paid a Counter for each; as 
well in winning as loſing. | 

The Sans Prendre is commonly paid, the half of 
what is fixed for the Vole; ſo that it is five Coun- 
ters, which thoſe that loſe pay to them that win; 
or he that loſes, to them by whom he loſes ; whe- 
ther it be by Remiſe or Codill. | 

Obſerve that the Sans Prendre, and the Mata- 


dors are to be demanded before the Cards are cut 


for the next Deal; or otherwiſe they are loſt, ex- 


cept in the caſe mentioned tn the deciſions : ſee the 


article of Sans Prendre and Matadors. 


The Beaſt, the Game, and the Conſolation, are 
not confined to time, but may be demanded ſeve- 
ral deals after; however, you cannot recall any miſ- 
take that may have been made in counting the 
Beaſts, if the Deal, after that in which the miſ- 


take was made, is finiſhed, See, in the deciſions, 


the article of the Beaſt, 


They who win Codill, receive what they would 
have paid if they had loſt it. 
The winners of Codill, divide between them, 
what is upon the Game. . 
The Vole is paid by a Fiſh, equal in value to ten 
* ; Counters, 
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Counters, either to them that win it; or by them 
that having undertaken it, do not make it, and it 
is paid double to him or by him, who wins or loſes 
it, when he plays Sans Appeller. The Matadors, 
the Sans Appeller, and the reſt of the Game is 
paid as uſual. | 
The laſt Tour is commonly paid double; un- 
leſs they agree to play ſingle : to play double, is to 
put down double, and to pay double, for the 
+ = Game, the Conſolation, the Matadors, the Sans 
Prend, and the Vole. 
Each Player pays a Fiſh, towards the expence 
of the Cards. 6 
*X Thoſe who love to play high, may always play 
the double Game, which will make a very conſider» 
able augmentation, in the Beaſts and the Game. 
It remains, that we give ſome examples of Games 
that may be played, either with calling or without, 
which will be the buſineſs of the next chapter. 
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4 | Examples of Games that may be played with and 
8 without calling a KING. 


LTHOUGH it is by practice, that the 
| knowledge of what Games, are and are not 
to be played, is to be obtained; it will not be im- 
proper however, to ſet down here, for the uſe of 
the learner, examples of ſome Games that are 
to be played. 
| It is a general rule, and ſhould be the foundation 
of all others, that when you call a King, you 
& 10ould have three ſure Tricks in your Hand; that 
| you may not be beaſted alone. The following 
Games, however are to be played, | 
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GAMES IN RED, THAT OUGHT TO BE PLAYED, 


| Manill, Baſto, King, Queen, and Six of Hearts; 
two Spades; two Clubs; and one Diamond: by 
calling the King of Diamonds. | 
You ſhould remember, that you are to call that 
King, in preference, to which you have only one 
Fauſſe (or {mall Card) becauſe you are then in Re- 
gle, (that is, you are in courſe to Trump the re- 
turn of the King called) and if you have only one 
Fauſſe in red and black, it is better to call the red 
King, becaule as there. is a Card more in the red 
Suit, there 1s leſs danger in being over-trump- 
ed, on the return. : 
If you have an equal number in each colour, you 
ſhould, if you have a Queen, call a King to it, as 
ſo doing you make your Queen good. You may 
likewiſe play SHadill, Ponto, Knave, Two and Three, 
a Queen guarded ; and three of another Suite: by call- 
ing the King to your Quen. You may allo play, 
Manill, King, Hen, Knave and Four, with a 
King; by calling to that, of which you have the leaſt, 
| You are to trump out with your Knave, if you 
are the firſt Player, before you know who is the 
King called; it is always advantageous to lead 
Trumps, eſpecially whea you have Kings and good 
Cards, becauſe the Trumps being uſually ſepara- 
ted, your Kings and Queens will paſs afterwards 
much better. It is alſo right, to lead Trumps when 
the King has not appeared ; becauſe for the moſt 
part, your adverſaries not knowing who is the 
King, take the one for the other. 
It is a general rule, that when the Ombre leads 
a ſmall Trump, before his King has appeared ; ne- 


ver to take it but with a middling Trump; that 


.you may not oblige your friend to over-trump you 3 
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if you are the King called, the caſe is different, for 
then you are to put on the beſt Trump you have, 
in order to ſupport the Ombre's Game. 

Spadill, Manill, Queen and Knave; may like- 
wiſe be played, by calling the King that is moſt 
convenient for your Game. | 


Games in Plact, that are to be played. 


Baſto, King, Queen, Knave, and Six, by calling a 
King to that Suit in which you have the leaſt: you 
muſt obſerve to be in a Regle as often as you can. 

Likewiſe, Manill, King, Queen, and Six, with a 
King ; ſtill obſerving what is before ſaid. 

You may alſo play, Spa, 3 Knave, Six 
and Five, with a Queen guarded ; to which you 
call the King. 

In like Manner, King, Queen, Knave, Seven, 
Five, and one King. 

There is an infinity of other Games that may be 
played, which it is impoſſible to ſet down here: it 
muſt ſuffice therefore, to repeat here, that it is not 
prudent to play without three ſure Tricks, or even 
four, if you would play a ſure Game, as you ought 
not to depend on the King called, for three Tricks. 
3 The Sans Prendre demands attention; ſeeing that 
he who plays it, far from being aided by any one, 
has all the other Players united againſt him; ſo 
that he ought to be ſure of the ſix Tricks, he is to 
make to win. There ſhould be no great dependence 
placed on Queens guarded. The following Games 
may be played in red, Sans Prendre. | | 


Sans PRENDRE, Games that may be played in red. 


Spadill, Manill, Ponto, King, Two and Four, with 

a King. If you are eldeſt, you ſhould play Trumps 
three times; by Spadill, Manill, and Ponto: in 
D order 


* 
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order to fetch out the Trumps ; that you may not 
be over-trumped, or loſe your King. | 
. . You are to obſerve, that if you are not eldeſt, | 
but in Cheville, that is, when you are betwixt the 
eldeſt Hand and the Dealer, and the next Player 
after you having played a King, plays to you again 
in the ſame Suit in which you have a Renounce; 
you are either to win it with your Fauſſe, or 

rump it with Ponto or the King, in order to be 
ſure of the Trick, or to force the Baſto; if you | 
win that Trick, or the following one, you ſhould } 
Trump out, as was ſaid before. 11 - 

You may play alſo Sans Prendre, with Spadil, 
Manill, Baſto, Knave, Four and Five; that is, thre WY 
Matadors, fix Trumps, and a Knave and a Dueen if if 
the ſame Suit : I fay of the ſame Suit, becauſe that 
is as good as a King. You will likewiſe have two! 
ſmall Cards, either of the ſame, or of different! 
Suits; if they are of different Suits, after the King 
of one of them has been played, the ſame Suit is 


2 "wy 


returned, of which you have none, you ſhould 
throw away that Fauſſe, which will make you a Re. 
nounce ; after which, if it is played a third ** ; 
you ſhould trump it with a Matador, and play 
+ ramps about, three times, which will natural) 
bring out all the Trumps: after which, if they don 
play in the Suit, in which are your Queen and 
Knave, you trump and play one of the two, reſer-i 
ing a Trump to bring you in; and then play that o 
the two which remains, to make your ſixth Trick. 

You may likewiſe play, Manill, Baſto, Pont, 
King, Two and Three, and a Ning: that is, fou] 
falſe Matadors, fix Trumps, and a King: they ar 
called falſe Matadors, when Spadill is wanted; yo 


' ſhould on the return, trump with a falſe Matador 
3 20 RE | an 
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in order not to be over-trumped ; and then trump 
about, 

You may alſo play, Manill, Ponto, King, 
Queen, Two, Four, and Five, with a King, 

It is principally to be obſerved, at the Game of 
Quadrille, eſpecially at the Sans Prendre, that you 
are to trump about as often as poſlible ; the ſituati- 
on of your Game however, muſt determine when 
it is proper ſo to do: for if all the Trumps ſheuid 
be in one Hand; it muſt be the ſtrength of the 
Game that muſt regulate the manner of Play : for 
it is by good ſenſe, joined to experience, that 
things of this nature are to be determined, 


Games that may be played in black, SAns$PRENDRE. 


As there is a Trump leſs in black than in red, 
you may play a ſmaller Game. You may there- 
tore play the following Games : 

Manill, Baſto, Queen, Knave, Six and Five, a 
King, and a Queen guarded : As likewiſe, Spadill, 
Manill, King, Seven, Five, and Four ; with a King, 
or a Queen and Knave, of the ſame Suit. You alſo 
play AManill, King, Queen, Knave, Six, Five, 
Three, and a King, And likewiſe, Spadill, Ma- 
nill, Baſto, Queen, Seven, and a King. 

You are to obſerve, that on the returns, it is not 
prudent: to trump with ſmall Cards; unleſs the 
Game is ſo ſituated, that you are obliged to do it 
to win, We muſt repeat here, that the moſt uſu- 
al, and ſureſt method of playing ſans Prendre, is 
to trump about as often as poſſible : taking care at 
the ſame time, not to hurt yourſelf, by endeavour- 
ing to weaken your enemy, 

There are numberleſs other Games, that may 
be played, Sans Prendre, in bath colours: hut 
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has them; not returning the Suit of the King 
called, but when he has nothing elſe. You are to 
obſerve, at the ſixth Trick to lead a Fauſſe that 
the Ombre trumps, and ſo may have it in his pow- 
er, to undertake the Vole, if he has Cards ſufficient. 

If the King called is in Cheville, he ſhould lead 
his King, and then play a ſingle Fauſſe, if he has 
one, or trump with a good Card, or elſe return 
the Suit of the King called. 

When you are called, and have a King and 
Queen in the ſame Suit, you are to play them if 
you have no Matadors. 

When you trump a Suit that has been twice led, 
you ſhould trump with your beſt. 

When a Fauſſe is led in a Suit you trump, don't 
reſerve your Baſto, but put it on; for fear the Om- 
bre or his Friend, ſhould have the King of that 
Suit. You ſee the reaſon why thoſe who are not 
called ſhould lead their ſmall Cards firſt, or the 
Queen to which they have the Knave :. many Play- 
ers when they are called, lead Manill or Baſto at 
firſt ; but as a Player that is not called may imitate 
them, it is not proper ſo to do: and in that uncer- 
tainty, it is adviſeable for the Ombre to win it. 

You muſt obſerve what Suits have been led 
twice, and not lead them again, unleſs your part- 
ner waits for that Suit. 

You are never to lead in the Suit in which your 


opponents have led a Fauſſe, nor in the Suit of I 


the King called. 

You ſhould throw away the Fauſſe when you 
have the King, and keep a double guard to the 
Krave of the Suit that has not been le, and you 
have reaſon: to believe that the Ombre has Fauſſes 
in that Suit, 

When 
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When you are called, and the Ombre renoun- 
ces in Trumps, you are to trump out, as long 
as you have any. | | 

If the Ombre plays Sans Prendre, and you are 
elder and firſt to play, you ſhould lead in that Suit 
of which you have moſt, unleſs you have a King 
and Queen of the ſame Suit; for if you have 
Kings only, you ſhould wait; leſt the Ombre 
ſhould make the Queens of thoſe Suits.. 

But if, on the contrary, you are younger than 
the Ombre, and have a ſingle Fauſſe and a Trump, 
you muſt lead them, and if the Fauile paſſes to 
the King above the Ombre, he fhould lead it 
again; but if to him that is below the Ombre, he 
{hould lead another Fauſſe. 

When the Ombre plays Sans Prendre, you 
ſhould obſerve, what he trumps, and lead that Swt 
always, to conſume his Trumps, and preſerve thoſe 
of the other Players, that they may over-trump 
him; you are to judge of his Fauſſes, by the 
King that he trumps. And you ſhould reſerve 
three or four good Cards, in. that Suit of which you 
ſuppoſe he has Fauſſes, and may have the King, 
and not throw away that Suit. 

When you are not called, and are above the 
Ombre, and to lead firſt, lead a ſmall Trump, if 
you have one only, or a Fauſſe, tho? it is a Queen, 
if you have no other of that Suit; or a Fauſſe to 
which you have the Queen ; or a Queen to which 
you have the King; or a King to which you have 
not the Knave ; for if you have, you ſhould lead 
'another Card, and wait for that Suit, in order to 
make two Tricks; for by taking the Queen with 
the King, you make that Knave good. 
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You ſhould throw away the Knave and the 
Queen, when you have the Ace and Two in red, 
or Seven in black, and that Suit is led, for other- 
wiſe, you ſhould reſerve three of them ; unleſs 
the Ombre trumps that Suit. 

If you are not called, and have ſeveral ſmall 
Trumps, or ſome Matadors, and you are elder 
than the Ombre, and to lead ; you ſhould lead one 
of your ſmall Trumps, even tho? you ſhould have 
only one; if you have two Cards of each Suit, 


you ſhould lead that Trump. 


When you are to lead, and have Spadill and Baſ- 
to, you ſhould lead another Card, and wait, in or- 
der to take Manill with Spadill, and make Baſto 
good; and ſo of other Cards, as King and Knave, 
when the Queen 1s not played ; and other Trumps : 
and likewiſe at the end of the Game, if you have 
the Seven, and the Two of Hearts, and a ſingle 
Trump, you muſt lead the Seven of Hearts to 
force the Knave, which remains behind ; and 
whatever is played afterwards, you make thoſe 


two T ricks. 


When the Ombre waits for you, if you have 


Manill guarded, you ſhould paſs, and not trump, 


The principal Point to be obſerved is, to wait for 


the Lead in Trumps and other Suits, after the firſt 


Cards are played, when you know that the 
adverſary has a Trump which is between two 
that you have. | 
If the Ombre playing Sans Prendre, trumps the 
Suits of two Kings, by that you know his Fauſſes. 
When you ſtand your Game, and are not ſtrong 
in Matadors, but have Kings or Queens guarded ; 
you ſhould lead a ſmall Trump that) ou may wait, 
and make your Kings and Queens, | 


If 
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If you are with the Ombre, and he throws 


away a Suit, and the Suit in which his King is, has 


been twice played; lead that Suit he throws away. 
When he that is called has Manill and Baſto, he 
ſhould at the fourth Trick, trump with one and 
lead the other; but he ſhould have firſt ſhewn his 
Kings; unleſs he has a King and a Knave; in 
which caſe, he ſhould wait, and rather play his 
Matadors. 

If the Ombre trumps with the Queen or K nave, 
and wins the Trick, he ſhould return Trumps, 
for he ſees by. that, it is his King that has the 
Matadors. | 

If the Ombre leads at firſt a Fauſſe to his King, 
and his King ſhould have Spadill, Manill, three 
Trumps, with another King and Queen; he ſhould, 
after taking it with the King called, play Spadill 
and Manill, the King and the Queen, which make 
five Tricks; and he ſhould obſerve whether the Om 
bre trumps the Suit of the laſt King; and return ei- 
ther the Suit of the King called, or a Trump; for if 
the Ombre has not Baſto, he ſhews it by winning. 
Whenthe Ombre paſſes the ſixth Trick; that ſhews . 
that he would have you undertake the Vole. 

When you would undertake the Vole, you ſhould 
trump with Spadill, to bring out Manill or Baſto, 
when you have them not; for your King ſhould 
have appeared, if he had him only, before tlie 
ſixth Trick. | OY 

When the Ombre plays with two black Aces, 
he ſhould trump out at firſt, with a ſmall one, and 
wait ; and afterwards trump with Spadill ; Manill 
commonly falling; and if he plays without the black 
Aces, if he is to lead, heſhould lead a ſmall Trump. 

In order to prevent the Vole, you muſt obſerve 


the Suit the Ombre or his King have not trumped, 
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and reſerve good Cards in it, and eſpecially thoſe of 
which your partner has none ; and thoſe of which 
the Knave and Queen have fallen. 

When the Card for the Vole is eval, they who 
oppoſe it, and have four Cards, ſhould play to that 
Card, Kings or Queens, that are the beſt of the 
Suits that have been trumped ; and keep a Knave 
double guarded, in another Suit, and the other 
ſhould keep the beſt Card of which the King and 


Queen have been played, becauſe that ſhould be 
the Fauſſe on which the Vole is hazarded. 


The Ombre ſhould obſerve, if his King, after 


OI 


: winning, plays another Fauſſe, that is, if he trumps 


that Suit, and not fail to lead him that Suit, when 


he is to lead. 


When he that is called leads a Fauſſe, and he 
that takes it, is againſt the Ombre, he ſhould after 
taking it, lead a ſmall Trump, if his partner waits; 
in order to force the Trump of the King called, 
who cannot trump afterwerds. 


The Laws of the Game of QUADRILLE. 


I. The Cards are to be dealt by Four and 
Threes, and no otherwiſe: and the Dealer is at 
liberty to begin by Four or Three: if in dealing 
there ſhould come one or more faced Cards, there 
muſt be a new deal. 

II. If there are too many or too few Cards in 


the Pack, there muſt be a new Deal. | 


III. If there are two Cards of the ſame ſort, and 
it is perceived, before the Deal is finiſhed, it be- 
comes void ; but if all the Cards are played, it 
ſtands good, as well as any preceding ones. 

IV. He who deals wrong, deals again, and is 
not beaſted. . 
ns V. If 
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V., If he who plays either Sans Prendre, or by 
calling, names another Suit than that, in which 
his Game is, or if he names two Suits, that 
which he named firſt ſhall be Trumps, and he can- 
hot recall it, 

VI. ThePlayer is to name the Suit he plays in, 
by its proper name; as well as the King he calls. 

VII. He who has paſſed, cannot be admitted to 
Play, unleſs he plays forced Spadill. 
III. He who has aſked leave is obliged to play. 

IX, He who has aſked leave, cannot play Sans 
Prendre, unleſs he is forced to it. 

X. He who has aſked leave, is admitted to play 
Sans Prendre, in preference to the Player that 
forces him. 

XI. He who has four Kings, may call the 
Queen to one of his Kings. 

XII. You cannot call the King or the Queen of 
the Suit that is trumps. 

XIII. He who has one or more Kings, may call 
one of them, and in that caſe he is obliged to make 
ſix Tricks alone, to win : if he wins, he has all 
the winnings to himſelf; and if he loſes, he pays 
all by himſelf. | "4 

XIV. You are not to demand Gano of your 
friend, nor to encourage him to play. 

XV. No one ſhould play out of his turn ; but 
he is not beaſted for ſo doing. 

XVI. Nevertheleſs, he who not being eldeſt 
Hand, and having the King called, ſha!l trump out 
with Spadill, Manill, or Baſto; or ſhall even play 
the King called, in order to ſhew that he is the 
friend; ſhall not be allowed to go for the Vole; 
he ſhall even be beaſted, if there appears a mani- 
feſt bad intention in his ſo doing, 

| XVII. He 
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XVII. He who has ſeparated a Card from his 
Hand, and has ſhewn it, is obliged to play it; if 
by net doing it, the Game may be prejudiced ; or 
if it can give any information to his friend; eſpe- 
cially if it ſhould be a Matador. He that plays 
Sans Prendre, is not ſubject to this law; nor he, 
who calling himſelf, plays alone. 

XVIII. He who has none of the Suit led, is 
not obliged to trump, nor to play a higher Card, 
in that Suit, if he has it. 

XIX. It is permitted to turn the Tricks of the 
other Players, in order to ſee what has been played. 

XX. You are not to turn the Tricks, or count 
. aloud what has been played, but when you are to 
play ; as each Player ſhould count his own Game. 

XXI. He, who inſtead of turning the Tricks, 
of one of the Players, turns and fees his Game; 
is beaſted together with him whoſe Cards he has 
turned, each paying one half of the Beaſt, 

XXII. He who renounces is beaſted as often as 
he renounces, if it is diſcovered in the play; but 
if the Deal is finiſhed, and the Cards are mixed, 
he makes but one beaſt, though he ſhould have 
renounced ſeveral times. 

XXIII. To make a Renounce, the Trick muſt 
be turned; or he that renounced, muſt have play- 
ed a Card for the next Trick ; otherwiſe he may 
take it up without any Penalty. 

XXIV. If the Renounce is prejudicial to the 
Game, and the Deal is not finiſhed, the Cards may 
be taken up, and played over again, from that 
Trick where the Renounce was made; but if the 
Deal is finiſhed they cannot be played over again, 

XXV. He who having aſked, what is Trumps, 
ſhall trump in that ſuit which is named, although 
it is not Trumps, is not beaſted, 


XXVI. He 
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XXVI. He who trumps in a Suit that is not 
Trumps, without having aſked what is Trumps, 
and has turned the Trick, is beaſted, 

XXVII. He who ſhews his Hand before the 
Game is won, is beaſted, unleſs he plays Sans 
Prendre, or alone. | 

XXVIII. Several Beaſts made in the ſame deal 
go together, unleſs it is otherwiſe agreed. 

XXIX. The greateſt Beaſt always goes firſt. 

XXX. The three Matadors cannot be forced 
by an inferior Trump. 

XXXI. The ſuperior Matador forces the inferi- 
or, when it is played by the firſt Player. 

XXXII. The ſuperior Matador does not force 
the inferior, if it is played on any inferior Trump, 
that was firſt led. | 

XXXIII. The Matadors, and the Sans Prendre 
cannot be demanded, after the Cards are cut for 
the next Deal, unleſs by deſign the Cards are ſhuf- 
fled and cut ſo haſtily, that there was not time to 
demand them; in which caſe, if there is nothing re- 
ceived for the Game and the Conſolation, by any of 
the Players; the Player has a right to demand the 
Sans Prendre, and the Matadors, with the Game 
that is due to him ; but if it is he himſelf that has 
cut or dealt the Cards, he cannot recover them. _ 

XXXIV. If he who plays Sans Prendre with 
the Matadors; demand one, without demandin 
the other; there is no more due to him than he 
demands, 

XXXV. He who demands the Matadors which. 
he has not, inſtead of demanding the Sans Prendre; 
or he who demands the Sans Prendre inſtead of the 
Matadors; cannot inſiſt on being paid what is 
really due to him; for this Game requires a preciſe. 


explanation. 


=. 
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explanation, He who plays with calling, is not 
included in this diſtinction. 

XXXVI. If one of the two Players, has been 
paid the Matadors, the other has a right to be 
paid them, though he has not demanded them. 

XXXVII. The Matadors are not paid but 


. when they are in the Hands of thoſe who ſtand the 


Game, together or ſeparately. 

XXXVIII. He who plays Sans Prendre is oblig- 
ed to name his Suit, although he has a ſure Game. 

XXXIX. The Game, the Stake, the Conſola- 
tion, and the Beaſts, are not confined, for they 
may be demanded ſeveral Deals afterwards, 

XL. No miſtakes that have been made in count- 
ing the Beaſts, can be recalled, after the next 
Deal to that in which they were drawn. 

XLI. He, or they, who ſtand the Game, and 
win all the Tricks, are paid what is agreed on 
for the Vole. 

XLII. The Vole does not draw the Beaſts, 
which do not go upon the Game. 

XLIII. He, who does not make the Vole, when 
he has undertaken it, pays what he would have 
received if he had won it. | Oe? 

XLIV. The Vole is undertaken, when after 
making the firſt ſix Tricks, whether the Game is 
played alone, or by calling a King, a Card is 
played for the ſeventh Trick. 

XLV. When the Vole is once undertaken it 
cannot be declined. FA, 

XLVI. He whe ſpeaks in the Play to encourage 
his friend, cannot pretend to the V ole. 

XLVII. He who fays any thing to make him 
decline it, is to be beaſted. - | 

XLVIII. It is not permitted to inform your 


friend whois to play, that you have fix Tricks. 


XLIX. 


"x. 
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XLIX. They who defend the Poule, cannot 
communicate their Game to each other, though 
the Vole is undertaken; and neither the one or 
the other ought to ſay any thing that may in- 
tereſt the Game. 

L. He who has been forced to play with Spa- 
dill, cannot pretend to the Vole. 

LI. The Vole cannot be undertaken before the 
King called has appeared. 

LII. If the King called, has not appeared, you 
may play on to the laſt Card, without incurring 
the penalty for miſſing the Vole, 

LIII. They who make the Vole, without hav- 
ing ſhewn the King, ſhall not be paid for it, al- 
though the Queen has been played, and has won 
a Trick ; as it may happen, that he who has the 
King, has won by miſtake, or being willing to make 

e Impaſſe *; the Queen not denoting the King. 

LIV. They who having undertaken the Vole 
do not make it, win nevertheleſs, the Game, the 
Stake and the Beaſts, if there are any that go on 
the Game, and are paid the Game, the Conſo- 
lation and the Matadors if they have them, as 
well as the Sans Prendre. | 

LV. They who admit the Contre at Quadrille, 
give it the preference in play, to him who being 
eldeſt Hand, offers to play Sans Prendre, - 

LVI. He, who playing Sans Prendre, goes for 
the Vole, and loſes it, pays to each one, what is 
due for the Vole ; and is not paid, either the Sans 
Prendre or the Matadors, if he has them, or even 
the Conſolation or the Game, nor does he draw the 
Stake; but he is not beaſted, unleſs he loſes the 
Game; for in that caſe, beſides the Vole, he is to 
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pay to every Player what is due for the Game, and 
1s beaſted what is on the Game. . 

LVII. He who ſtands the Game, and does not 
make three Tricks, or four, as is agreed, is beaſt- 
ed alone,. and pays alone all that is to be paid. 
And if he makes no Trick, he pays beſides to his 
two adverſaries, what is due for the Vole, but nor 
to his friend, leſt that advantage ſhould induce 
the friend to play againſt him, inſtead of ſupport- 
ing him, when the Game is deſperate. 

LVIII. When you play the Roi Rendu, he that 
receives him, 1s obliged to make fix Tricks alone 
to win; for the reſt, he wins or loſes for him- 
ſelf alone. 

LIX. If any Player refuſes to finiſh: the Party 
he has begun, he muſt pay all that is loſt upon 
the Game ; and the Cards. 

LX. But if it is to attend ſome affair of impor- 
tance, the Party may be put off, by making a 
minute of the ſtate of the Game; with the con- 
ſent of the other Players. | 


NE DECISTONS on the Difficulties and Incidents 
that may ariſe at the Game of QA DRILLE.* 


LRTT-1 CLE E 


Of the Deal. 


F there ſhould come a faced Card in the Deal, 
I whatever Card it is, there muft be a new Deal. 
The reaſon is, becauſe it would be unjuſt, that 
either of the Players ſhould ſuffer the di _— 
75 0 

* Theſe Decifions, though more explicit, contain much 
' the ſame matter as is to be found in the deſcription and 
Laws of the Game, and therefore to ſome may ſeem ſuperfiu- 
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of having one of his Cards known, which may 
prejudice his Game, whether he plays Sans Pren- 
dre, or with calling a King, or by defending the 
Game; beſides the Law would not be juſt, if a 
Card turned belonging to one of the Players, was 
admitted, and the Deal held good, when if there 
ſhould come a ſecond or a third, to other Players, 
the Deal ſhould be ſet aſide; though the Card that 
ſhould belong to the ſecond or third Player could 
no more prejudice his Game, than the firſt would 
the other Players: conſequently, as the Deal, 
where there are two or three faced Cards, is deem- 
ed void, the Deal, where there is one only, ſhould 
be void alſo. $1 

The Cards are not to be dealt otherwiſe than by 
four and threes, as certain Players injudiciouſly 
pretend; for as this Game follows in all things, that 
of Ombre, as near as poſſible, and as the Cards 
are always dealt at that Game, by Threes, it 
is not right to depart from that Law which is 
founded in reaſon, as it ſerves to prevent the 
abuſe that might ariſe from one of the Players, 
knowing the Cards; if every one was allowed to 
deal according to his own fancy. 


ARTICLE 


ous ; but it ſhould be remembered, that the defign of this 
treatiſe, is not to entertain but inſtruct, and that 0b in- 

ſiruction alone is intended, perſpicuity is the firft, and prin- 

cipal point, to be kept in view ; and what may ſeem obſcure 
to one perſon, or in one manner of expreſſion, may be quite 

obvious to another, or with another expreſſion ; and it 

ſhould be remembered alſo, that a book of this kind, ought 

to be adapted to the capacities of all forts of readers. What 

is here ſaid with regard to theſe deciſions, is to be under- 

ffood of ſeveral other parts of this book. | 


nnr. 
| reer n. 


Of the Manner of Calling. 


The opinion of ſome Players, who would have 
him that has four Aces paſs, unleſs he plays Sans 
Prendre, is contrary to the liberty of the Game of 
Quadrille ; for it is but reaſonable that he be al- 
lowed to play, either by calling a Queen or one 


of his Kings; for it is generally received that he who 


would not hazard a Sans Prendre, may call one of 
his Kings; or if he will not play alone, may call 
any Queen that is not 'I'runps, 

Obſerve that to call a Queen you muſt have the 
four Kings ; therefore if you have not that which 
is Trumps, though you have the three others, you 
are obliged to call a King that you have, or paſs. 


fre . 


Of the Manner of playing the Cards. 


As the penalties that are inflicted at all Games 
of Commerce (that is, where money is circulated) 
are intended to prevent the abuſes that might ariſe 


from foul Play; it has been found expedient to uſe 


ſeverity in the following caſes ; on account of the 

facility there is of introducing abuſe in ſuch caſes. 
He who draws a Card from his Hand, and ſhows 
it openly, is obliged to play it; if by not doing it 
he may prejudice the Game or give any informati- 
on to his friend ; but eſpecially if it is a Matador : 
this deciſion regards, as well thoſe who defend the 
Poul, as thoſe who ſtand the-Gameg., He who plays 
Sans Prendre, or alone, having called himſelf, is 
| not 
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not ſubje& to this Law, as he cannot draw any 
advantage from ſhewing his Cards. 

He who not being firſt Player, and having the 
King called, trumps out with Spadill, Manill, or 
Baſto, or even plays the King called, to ſhow that 
he is the friend ; having other Kings that he fears 
the Ombre may trump, cannot pretend to the 
Vole; he ſhall even be beaſted, if the Card ſhown 
ſerves to win the Game, when it is doubtful. 


ARTICLE I: 


Of Miſtakes and Accidents. 


The liberty that is allowed at Quadrille, of 
looking at the Tricks made, may occaſion a fault 
in two Players; in him that commits it, and him 
that ſuffers it ; on which account the following 
Deciſion is made. 

He, who inſtead of turning the Tricks of ano- 
ther Player, turns his Game, which may be before 
him, and ſees it, or ſuffers the other Players to ſee 
it, is beaſted, together, with him whoſe Cards he 
turned, each paying one half- of the Beaſt; the 
one for his want of attention, and the. other for 
his neglect, in not having his Cards always in his 
hand, as he ought to have, during the courſe of 
the Play, This Law.is the more neceſſary as it 
prevents two evils ; the one 1s, of the ſnare that 
might be layed by one of the Players, in placing 
his Game cloſe to his Tricks; and the other the 
bad deſign of him, who pretending to look at the 
Tricks, ſhould turn a Player's Game, that he may 
by chance have laid on the table. 
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ARTICLE: . 


Of the Rencunce. 

He that renounces, is not beaſted, even though 
the Trick ſhould be taken up, provided he perceives. 
it before it is turned and laid on the Table; butif 
it is turned by him that won it, he is beaſted. | 

He is beaſted likewiſe, if the Trick is covered 
by another Card, played by him to whom it he- 
longs, unleſs he immediately recalls himſelf before 
he plays again; in ſuch caſe he is allowed to take 
up his Card without being beaſted. 

He does. not renounce to whom it is ſaid, ſuch 
a Suit is Trumps, and who, not having any of 
the Suit led, trumps in the Suit he was'told was 


Trumps ; but he cannot take up his Card again F 
and the Frick muſt go to him that won it; it not, 


being juſt to puniſh what is well meant, as what is 
ill meant, or may be ſo meant. 
He who without aſking what is Trumps, ſhall 


trump with a Card that is not, and turns the 


Trick, is beafted ; as in this caſe there may be a 
bad intention. 

If a Player renounces ſeveral times in the ſame 
Deal, he is beaſted only once, if it is not perceiv- 
ed before the Deal is finiſhed ; but if the firſt is 
diſcovered, and he makes a ſecond or athird, he is 
beaſted, as often as he makes Renounces; and the 
Cards areto be taken up and played over again, the 
other Players playing their Cards in the ſame or- 


der as before. 
ARTICL E 
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ARTICLES YE 


Of the Faults of ſhowing the Cards. 


'The fault of ſhowing the Cards, is not the leſs 
conſiderable, becauſe it is common, ſince the to- 
lerating it may occaſion many abuſes. 

It is not therefore permitted, either to thoſe who 
ſtand the Game, or thoſe who defend the Poul, to 
ſhew the Cards, before the Game is won, as the 
friend of him who ſhews his Game might draw 
an advantage therefrom ; for which reaſon he that 
{hows his Game is beaſted. | 

This caſe does not regard the Sans Prendre ; or 
him who calls himſelf ; whoſe Game cannot be fa- 
voured by any one. 

They who defend the Poul, arenot to ſhow their 
Cards, though they have made their fix Tricks ; 
but are to play on to the laſt Card, in order to ſee 
if the Ombre makes his three Tricks, that he may 
not be beaſted alone. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Of the Faults of Speaking. 


Tt is not permitted to ſpeak at the Game of - 
Quadrille, on any pretence whatever; nor even to 
ſay, that is the King; for he, whoſe turn it is to 
play, ought to know it, or may know it by exa- 
mining the Tricks: it is not allowed likewiſe to 
ſay, ſuch or ſuch a Suit is trumped: nor can he 
who 1s to play aſk the queſtion ; but is to examine 
the Cards played. bees. 

He who ſpeaks during the Game to encourage 
his friend, cannot pretend to the Vole: and he 
who 


„ n 


who ſays any thing to make him deſiſt from un- 
dertaking it, is to be beaſted. It is not even per- 
mitted to ſay, we have ſix Tricks. 

The liberty that every Player has of ſeeing the 
Tricks made, is only when it is his turn to play, 
as he can have no occaſion for it at any other time. 

By this regulation that abuſe is prevented, which 
has frequently happened, by him whoſe turn to play 
is either paſſed or not yet come, who by ſhewing the 
Cards has, determined him who was to play, and 
was in ſuſpenſe; and beſides the prejudice it may be 
to the Game, ſuch practice is contrary to good man- 
ners ; therefore he who does it is to be beaſted. 


AMIICLE VII. 


Of the Beaſt. 


The Beaſt is not confined, for it may be de- 
'manded ſeveral Deals after, when it can be proved 
that it was won that Deal where it ought natural 
to go: but it is not the ſame with regard to the miſ- 
takes that may be made in counting the Beaſt ; 
for example, if for a Beaſt that ſhould be fifty-ſix, 
there is counted only forty-two, and he who wins 
it claims no more, it cannot be rectified after the 
following Deal is played, on account of the em- 
barraſſment that would ariſe from ſuch juſtificati- 
ons; and beſides, juſtice does not require it, as he 
riſks no. more than he received, 


ARTICLE IX. 


Of the Sans Prendre and the Matadars. 


The Sans Prendre and the Matadors are to be 
demanded before you cut for the next Deal, or elſe 
| they 
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they are not to be paid : there 1s one exception 
however to this Rule, which is intended to puniſh 
the bad deſign of him who ſhuffles the Cards, 
and gets them cut before the other has time to re- 
colle& his Game, and conſequently to demand 
what he has won. 

If he who plays Sans Prendre, either with or 
without Matadors, has not received from either of 
the Players for hi: Game, although the Cards are 
cut, he has a right to demand with the Game the 
Sans Prendre and the Matadors, if he has them. 

If he who has played Sans Prendre, and has not 
claimed it, cuts or deals the Cards himſelf, he 
has a right only to the Game. 

If he who plays Sans Prendre, with the Mata- 
dors, claims by miſtake, one for the other, he can- 
not receive either; unleſs he recollects himſelf be- 

fore the Cards are cut; for this Game requires a 
determinate explication, He who plays by calling 
a King, is not liable to this diſtinction: for as there 
are two parties concerned, they can either of them 
demand their Game before the Cards are cut, This 
Law therefore is only for thoſe who play Sans 
Prendre, or alone by calling themſelves. 

He who playing Sans Prendre ſhows a ſure Game, 
without naming his Trump, ſhall be obliged to 

play in ſuch Suit as one of his adverſaries ſhall 
name; for when he has taken up his Cards, he 
who is eldeſt hand, on playing his firſt Card, 


names the Trump. The ſame rule holds good if 


the Sans Prendre being eldeſt Hand, plays opal 
or Baſto, without naming the Trump ; this Game 
as. was ſaid before, requiring a preciſe explanation, 


ARTICLE 
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ARITICLE X. 


Off forced Games. 


When all the Players have paſſed, he who has 
Spadill, is obliged to play: it is to be ſuppoſed 
that as he has paſſed, he has not a good Game; 
juſtice therefore requires that he ſhould not be 
ſubject to the law of thoſe who play by choice, who 
are obliged to make three Tricks, or be beaſted 
alone ; for which reaſon, he who plays forced 
Spadill, is not beaſted alone, though he ſhould 
make only one Trick. 


rler am. 
Of the Contre, the Vole, and the Devole. 


Quadrille being a French Game, it ſeems natu- 
rally to admit of the Contre, which ſome Players 
would introduce at Ombre, in imitation of the 
Game of the Beaſt ; they therefore that chooſe to 
admit it, obſerve the following rules: 

He who plays Sans Prendre, and engages for 


the Vole, is admitted in preference to another who 


is to ſpeak before him, and would play Sans 
Prendre only. 

He who undertakes Sans Prendre and the V ole, 
and does not make it, pays to each Player what is 
due for the Vole, and does not receive either the 
Sans Prendre or the Matadors, if he has them, or 
the Conſolation, nor does he draw the Stake and 
the Beaſts which go with the Game; but he is not 
beaſted unleſs he loſes the Game, in which caſe he 

Pays whatever he would have received for the Con- 
ſolation, the Sans Prendre, the Vole and the Ma- 
tadors, 
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tadors, if he has won. As this is a caſe that can 
but rarely happen, there is no great riſk in ad- 
mitting it. | | 

He who is obliged to play with Spadill, cannot 
pretend to the Vole, on account of the advantage 
that Spadill's being known may give him, 

The King called muſt have appeared before you 
can have a right to the Vole, for otherwiſe, as 
there is no riſk, there can be no retribution. He 
who ſtands the Game and does not win one Trick, 
makes the Devole; which he pays to them that 
defend the Poul, but not to his friend; leſt that 
temptation ſhould induce the friend to play againſt 


him whom he ought to ſupport ; when he ſees ther * A | 


Game is deſperate. 


This law, rigorous as it is, ought to be leſs 
ſo, becauſe it tends to prevent the playing of ſmall 
Games; and beſides, it is almoſt impoſſible but 
that the Ombre, and he that has the King called, 
muſt make one Trick between them, which alone 
is ſufficient to ſave the Devole. 

It is a law univerſally received, that they who 
ſhow their Game cannot pretend to the Vole : ne- 
vertheleſs, if one of the Players, having five or ſix 
ſure Tricks, ſhould ſhow them, on ſaying that he 
plays the Vole; altho' his friend is to lead, his 
adverſaries cannot prevent him; but they can oblige 
the friend of him who undertakes the Vole, to 
play ſuch Card of his Game as they think proper; 
in order that he may not derive any advantage from 
having ſeen his friend's hand ; but this is oniy al- 
lowable before they who ſtand the Game have made 
fix Tricks ; for then it is he only who has won the 
laſt Trick, that is to determine whether the Vole is 


played for or not, according to the common rule. 
T 
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This point has been thus juſtly mitigated, ſeeing 
that he who ſhews his Cards, cannot draw any ad- 
vantage from it, but only ſhorten the Game ; and 
is underſtood by fo doing, to undertake the Vole, 
whether he does it or not. a 


THE GAME or QUAD RILLE, 
WITH ru 
MEDIATEUR, 

AND THE 
JJ SS UTT 


Thoſe who are accuſtomed to play much at Qua- 


drille, have frequent occaſion to obſerve the great 


inequality that is in the Game ; the advantage of 
him who is eldeſt Hand, depriving the others of the 
liberty of playing, even when they have a good 
Hand, unleſs they will play alone. It happens very 
often, for example, that the eldeſt having aſked 
leave, the ſecond Player has three Matadors, five 
Trumps, in black, and all ſmall Cards : in this 
caſe he cannot play alone, and as he has no chance 
of being called, it is very diſagreeable to be oblig- 
ed to paſs with a good Hand: in order therefore 
to correct this inequality in the Game, each Player 
by this method has an opportunity of availing 
himtelf of the Goodneſs of his Game ; by adding 
to the common method of playing Quadrille, that 
of the Mediateur, and the Favourite Suit, which 
has rendered the Game abundantly more divert- 
ing and intereſting. q 
| 07 
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Of the Manner of drawing for the Places, at the 


EDIATEUR., 


You take four Cards; a King, a Queen, a 
Knave, and an Ace, of which each Player draws 
one; and commonly he who comes in laſt, drav's 
firſt: he who draws the King, places himſelf where 
he pleaſes, the Queen fits at his right hand, the 
Knave next the Queen, and the Ace on the left of 
the King, for to give him the Hand. He who has 
the King draws the favourite Suit. 


The Rules of the GAME. 


This new manner of playing the Game, dif- 
fers in nothing from the common one ; there are 
the ſame number of Players, and the fame num- 
ber of Cards. 

To know the favourite Suit; before the Party is 
begun, there is a Card drawn from the Pack at 
a venture, and that Card determines the Suit: for 
example, if a Heart is drawn, Hearts are the 
Favourite Suit, and remain fo during the whole Par- 
ty, and ſo of the reſt. 

The Medialeur is a King, which one of the Play- 
ers demands of the others, when having a Hand 
by which he expects to make five Tricks; he can 
with the affiſtance of the King, play alone, and 
make fix Tricks ; he who ſtands the Game, gives 
to him from whom he received the King, ſuch Card 
of his Game, as he thinks proper, and a Filh, or, 
if it is in the favourite Suit, two Fiſh, The ad- 
vantage of him who afks, by calling in the Favou- 
rite Suit, is to have the preference to him who aſls 
by calling in any other Suit, 
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He who aſks with the Mediateur has the prefe- 
rence to him who aſks by calling in the favourite 
Suit; in which caſe he is obliged, by playing alone, 
to make ſix Tricks to win. : 

He who aſks with the Mediateur in the favou- 
rite Suit, has the preference to him who aſks with 
the Mediateur in any other Suit, and in that caſe 
is cbliged to play alone, and to make ſix Tricks. 

He who plays Sans Prendre in any other Suit than 
the Favourite, has the preference to him who aſks 
only, or with the Mediateur, or even he who would 
play in the Favourite Suit with the Mediateur. 
Laſtly, the Sans Prendre in the Favourite Suit has 
the preference to all other Players; for he who 
aſks only, or with the Mediateur, or the Favou- 
rite with the Mediateur, or would play Sans Pren- 
dre in any other Suit, is obliged to give place to 
him who plays Sans Prendre in the Favourite 
Suit, | 
With regard to the manner of playing Quadrille 
with the Mediateur and the favourite Suit, it is 
the ſame as common Quadrille, as well when you 
aſk by calling a King, either in the favourite Suit 
or in another Suit, or that you play Sans Prendre 
in the Favourite or another Suit : the only diffe- 
rence is, that when one of the Players demands 
the Mediateur, in that caſe he is obliged to play 
alone, and to make fix Tricks, as if he had play- 
ed Sans Prendre. Thoſe who are verſed in the 
play of the Game of Quadrille will readily deter- 
mine, by the ſtrength of their Game, whether they 
are able, with the aid of the King they aſk, to 
play alone. 


The 
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The Method of Playing. aj 


If the Ombre aſks a Mediateur when in Che- 
ville, you ſhould play in the Suit of his King, 
called Mediateur, becauſe it is to be ſuppoſed that 
he has ſeveral Cards in the Suit of his Kine, 
which by that means may be trumped. 

You muſt obſerve too not to play in the Suit of 
the King, when the Ombre is laſt Player, becauſe, 
by ſo doing, he would have the advantage of his 
Game; for when you ſhould trump his King he 
will play a ſmall Card only, and not being trump'd, 
he will make ſeveral Tricks in the Suit of his King. 


Of the Manner of marking the Game, and paying 
it, with the Mediateur and Favourite Suit. 


The Game is marked by him who deals, by 
placing two Fiſh before him, 

Thoſe who win a common Game in another Suit 
than the Favourite, receive fix Counters from each, 
and they each draw one of the Fiſh which mark the 
Game: If they loſe by remiſe, they pay to each 
Player four Counters for the Conſolation ; and if 
it is by Codill, they pay each Player fix Counters. 

They who win in the Favourite Suit receive 
twelve Counters each ; if they loſe by Remiſe they 
pay eight, and if by Codill, twelve Counters. He 
who wins by playing with the Mediateur, is to re- 
ceive ſixteen Counters from each Player; if he 


loſes by Remiſe he pays fourteen to each Player, 
and ſixteen if by Codill. | 


He who wins by playing in the Favourite Suit 
with the Mediateur, receives thirty-two Counters 


from each: if he loſes by Remiſe, he pays twenty- 
E 3 eight; _ 
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eight; and if by Codill, thirty-two Counters 
to each Player, 

ie who wins a Cans Prendre in another Suit 
than the Favourite, receives twenty-ſix Counters 
from each; it he loſes by Remiſe, he pays to 
each twenty-four, and if by Codill, twenty-ſix 
Counters. He who wins a Sans Prendre in the 
Favourite Suit, receives fifty-two Counters from 
each, and if he loſes by Remiſe, pays forty-eight 
to each, and if by Codill, fifty-two Counters. 


| The Manner of faying the Votes. 


For the Vole. with a common Game, two Fiſh; 
in the favourite Suit, four Fifh. | 

For the Vole with the Mediateur, three Fiſh ; 
and in the favourite Suit with the Mediateur, 
ſix Fiſh, | 

For the Vole and Cans Prendre, as a com- 
mon Game, four Fiſh: 24; 

For the Vole and Sans Prendre, in the favourite 
Suit, eight Fiſh, 

Far every Matador two Counters are paid, and 
in the favourite Suit four: there are ſome Players 
who don't count the Matadors, but pay a Fith for 
them, whatever number they may be; and two 
when in the favourite Suit, 

As in the former Edition it is not mentioned, 
whether the Vole can be declared with the Media- 
teur, we ſhall obſerve here, that if one of the Play- 


ers ſhould demand a Mediateur, and another ſhould 


demand it, with declartng for the Vole, the latter 
Mall have the preference, for a plain reaſon ; as it 
is to be ſuppoſed, that he who declares for the 
Vole alſo, muſt be able to make nine Tricks by 
his Hand, or atleaſt eight with a Queen, to which 


he 
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he aſks the King; and, as he riſks the loſs of the 
Vole, by demanding a King that may be trump'd, 
he, for that reaſon alone, ought to have the prefe- 
rence to the other Player. In like manner, he 
that undertakes the Vole, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Mediateur, takes place of him who would 
play ans Prendre. | 

The following Table ſhews the amount of the 
Beaſts made by remiſe. 


FIRST TAMEE 
"I 2 2 1 
28 54 2 Fo 


11 751 
168 | 196 | 224 | 252 


——ů—— — zj 


10 11 12 
280 | 308 | 236 | 364 
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13 14 15 16 
222 420 448 476 


If the firſt Deal a Beaſt is made, it is drawn 
by Codill, obſerve the following TABLE: 


SECOND TABLE. 


| 1 


140 | 168 | 196 | 224 

9 10 11 12 
252 280 308 336 4 

13 14 15 16 
j_304 | 392 | 420 | 448 
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With regard to difficulties that may ariſe in 


play, recourſe muſt be had to the laws of com- 
mon Quadrille. 


Manner of playing QUADRILLE, with the MeD1- 
ATEUR, and without the FAVOURITE SUIT. 


This Game is marked and played the ſame as 
commen Quadrille, except that a Fiſh extraordi- 
nary is given to him who plays the Mediateur; and 
to him who plays Sans Prendre : that is, he who 
wins the Mediateur, receives thirteen Counters 
from each; and if he loſes by Remie, he pays 
twelve to each, and thirteen if by Codill. He 
who wins Sans Prendre, receives ſeventeen Coun- 
ters from each; and if he loſes by Remiſe, he 
pays ſixteen to each, and if by Codill, ſeventeen. 
The Vole with the Viediateur is paid as at com- 
mon Quadrille; that is, he who makes 1t receives 
one Fiſh only: the Beaſts are alſo counted as at 
common Quadrille ; and the laſt Game, which is 
called Poulans, you may double the Game. 

Nate. If you chuſe to play a higher Game, you 
may play the double Colour, which is called the 
Turk, and is paid the double of the Favourite Suit: 
and to this you may ſtill add the Accolade, to aug- 
ment the Game, and that is, when the two Aces 
are to be found in the fame Hand ; and to him that 


has them, is paid whatever ſum the Player think 
proper to agree on. 


Of SOLITAIRE QUADRILLE. - 


This Game, which is played at many houſes, 
is called Solitaire, becauſe you are obliged to 
play alone without calling. 


If 
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If it happens that neither of the four Players has 
2 Sans Prendre Game, or is ſtrong enough to de- 
mand a Mediateur, they are then obliged to paſs, 
for they cannot have recourſe to Spadill, as at com- 
mon Quadrille; and the two Fiſh are left on the 
board, and he who deals next, puts down two 
more, and ſo on, till one of the Players has a Hand 
to play Sans Prendre, or with a Mediateur, &c. 
With regard to the Beaſts, they augment by twen- 
ty-eight Counters, above what is on the Board; and 
on the double Poulans, by fifty-ſix, 


Of the MEDIA TEUR SOLITAIRE, by Three. 


This Game, which is played for want of a fourth 
perſon, is not the leſs entertaining ; and is played 
in the following manner | 

I. You throw out ten Cards, which are nine 
Diamonds and the ſix of Hearts, and leave the King 
of Diamonds; by this means you can play in the 
four Suits, tho' there is one almoſt excluded: for 
example, one of the Players having the two black 
Aces, with the Kings, can play in Diamonds, he 
will conſequently have all the Matadors ; which are 
to be paid him as at the Mediateur by four. 

So again, he who can play by demanding a Me- 
diateur, may aſk the King of Diamonds ; as it is 
left in the pack, in order to make the Game as di- 
verting as. when played by Four, 

II. This Game is marked as at the Mediateur ; 
that is to ſay, he who deals puts down two Fiſh be- 
fore him, and you do not play by calling, nor have 
recourſe to Spadill; for if you have not a Hand to 
demand a Mediateur, or play Sans Prendre, you 
muſt paſs ; and then he who deals puts down two 


Fiſh before him, and you go on till one ofthe Three 
E 3 plays; 


rr. 


plays: on which account, it is called Solitaire, 
ſeeing that you always play alone. 

III. With regard to the manner of marking the 
Beaſts, you muſt obſerve the Tables before given 
for the common Mediateur by Four: the only dif- 
ference is, that the Beaſt made by Remiſe is aug- 
mented by as many Counters as there have been 
Paſſes at the Game; whereas that made by Codill, 
is of no more Counters than at the common Me- 
diateur by Four. 

As by this method you play one Deal leſs every 
Tour, it is more eligible to play twelve Tours than 
ten, before the Repriſe or Party is finiſned. For 


the reſt, you follow at this Game the Laws of 
the Mediateur by Four. 


Another Method of playing the MEDIATEUR 
SOLITAIRE, ty Three. 


T. You lay out the four Threes, which are of 
no great value in the Game, by which you reduce 
the number to thirty-ſix Cards, inſtead of forty. 

II. He who deals gives each Player twelve 
Cards, by Three and Three, or Four and Four, 
at the option of the Players; which make the 
thirty-ſix Cards. 

III. He who ſtands the Game, in whatever Suit 
it is, is obliged to make ſeven Tricks alone, to 
win: you may alſo demand the Mediateur, when 
you can make fix Tricks by your Hand, otherwiſe, 
ou ſhould paſs. For the reſt, you follow the rules of 
the Mediateur Solitaire, by three, above-mentioned. 


PIQUE MEDRILLE. 
Or the MEDIATEUR SOLITAIRE, by To. 


This Game is played with the ſame Cards as the 
Mediateur by Four: the firſt King determines the 


Favourite, 
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Favourite. Twenty of the Cards are dealt bY 
four and three, till each has ten; ſo that there re” 
mains a ſtock of twenty Cards. The eldeſt Play” 
er examines his Game, to ſee what he (hall do 3 
and he demands the Mediateur, the Sans Prendre» 
the Vole, or he paſſes : the younger replying as 
he finds it convenient for his Game ; either by al- 
lowing or refuſing. 

He who ſtands the Game has the advantage of 
taking in firſt, after having declared in what Suit 
he plays. 

To demand a Mediateur, it is not neceſfary 
to have five ſure Tricks; it is ſufficient to have 
three or four good Cards, and by diſcarding the 
reſt, to take as many from the Stock, which may 
make your Game good. 

To demand Sans Prendre, you ſhould be able 
to make fix Tricks by your Hand, without 
diſcarding. 

He who looks at the Cards that remains in 
the Stock, is beaſted. 

He who deals, puts five Fiſh before him, for 
the Poul, one of which is drawn for the Game; 
the reſt are drawn by the Matadors ; one for each 
of the three Matadors. 

There is only one Fiſh put down for the Game 
each Deal, and four Counters, that is, two by 
each Player; ſo that the Beaſt is only fourteen, . 
being always the half of the others. With regard 
to the Paſſes at this Game, they are the ſame as 
at the other Games of the Solitaire. 

The Party here ſhould be twenty Tours; that 


is, forty Deals; of which. you; may make the 
tenth, and the twentieth. double; or, if you pleate, 


the two laſt Tours, 
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T would be to little purpoſe, to employ any 
I time in enquiring into the etymology of the 

ame of OMBRE; it may ſuffice to ſay, that it 
is of Spaniſh origin, and partakes of the phlegm 
of that nation; and that it requires a cloſe appli- 
cation; for however ready and expert the Player 
may be, if he ſuffers his attention to be at all di- 
verted by the talk of the by-ſtanders, or any other 
matter, he will be ſubje& to commit frequent er- 
rors : therefore ſilence and tranquility are here ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary; and the looker on ſhould be 
content with ſeeing the Game played, without 
indulging in the pleaſure of hearing himſelf 
talk, when he knows it muſt diſtract the 
Players. 


What 
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What is here ſaid, is not meant to countenance 
the opinion of thoſe, who ſay that it is a ſtudy 
which requires more pains than it affords pleaſure; 
far otherwiſe; for it is without exception, the 
Game of the greateſt variety and entertainment of 
any upon the Cards ; eſpecially to thoſe who enjoy 
what is called the ſpirit of Play. * | 

There is, properly ſpeaking, only one manner of 
playing Ombre; which is, by three perſons, tho” 
cuſtom has given the name to a method of playing 
it by two, which has nothing of the pleaſure an 
perfection of the Game by three: however, we 
ſhall juſt mention it at the end of this treatiſe. 

We ſhall here follow the method laid down in 
the former treatiſe of this Game, which is ſimple, 
and eaſy ; only adding what is there omitted, and 
correcting ſuch faults, as may have paſſed unno- 
ticed; and although in treating of R we 
have ſufficiently explained the value of the Cards, 
whether Trumps or not, it will not, however, 
be improper here to repeat it in a few words, as 
ſome perſons may not chuſe the trouble of having 
recourſe to that treatiſe. 


Of the Number of the CAR ns. 


The number of the Cards is forty ; which are 
to be bought ready prepared : or you may take a 
common Pack of fifty- two Cards. and throw out 
the four Tens, Nines and Eights ; which are the 
twelve Cards not here made uſe of; and there will 
remain the forty that compoſe the Game of Ombre. 


Of the natural Order of the Caps. 


By the natural order is to be underſtood, the 
order when they are not Trumps. 


The- 
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The order of the black Cards, that is, of the 
Spades and Clubs, is the ſame as at other Games, 
viz, King, Queen, Knave, Seven, Six, Five, 
Four, Three and Two; you will obſerve, that the 
black Aces have no place in the natural order, be- 
cauſe, as you will ſee hereafter, they are always 
Trumps. The order of red Suits, the Diamonds 
and Hearts, 1s different ; as thus, King, Queen, 
Knave, Ace, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six and 
Seven. But that you may ſee all this at one glance 
of the eye, we ſhall here place them in their natu- 
ral order. 

Maier. 


King, Queen, Knave, Seven, Six, Five, Four, 
Three, Two. 
R x p. 


King, Queen, Knave, Ace, Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six, Seven. You ſee that there are 
ten Cards in red, and only nine in black; becauſe, 
as was ſaid before, the two black Aces are always 
Trumps, and therefore have no place here. 


Of the Order of the Carps when Trumps. 


The two black Aces are not only always 
Trumps, but are alſo the firſt and third Trumps, 
in whatever Suit you play. The Ace of Spades is 
called Spadill, and is always the firſt Trump, and 
the Ace of Clubs is called B/, and is always the 
third Trump; from whence it comes, that there 
are always twelve Trumps in red, and eleven only 
in black. ; 

So that the firſt and third Trump you ſee are al- 
ways fixed, and that Card which is the laſt in the 
natural order, is always the ſecond when Trumps, 
and is called Manill. Therefore when you play in 

Spades 
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Spades or Clubs, it is the Two; or if in Hearts or 
Diamonds, it is the Seven : there are therefore four 
Manills, the two Duces in biack, and the two Se- 
vens in red; but they only enjoy that privilege 
when you play in thoſe particular Suits ; for exam - 
le, if you play in Spades, the two of Spades is 
Manill, and the three other are the laſt Cards in 
their reſpective Suits : and ſo of the others when 
they are Trumps. You have only further to ob- 
ſerve, that with regard to red Aces, when you play 
in red, they change their places, for example, 
when you play Hearts, the Ace takes place of the. 
King, and is then the fourth Trump; and fo of 
the Ace of Diamonds, when you play in that Suit; 
and they are then called Porto but you are to re- 
member that this is only when you play in thoſe 
Suits ; for otherwiſe, they keep the order before- 
mentioned. For your greater eaſe, obſerve the 
following lines, where the Trumps are placed in 
their proper rank. 
BLACK. 

Spadill, Manill, Baſto, King, Queen, Knave, 

Seven, Six, Five, Four, Three. 
R E P. 

Spadill, Manill, Baſto, Punto, King, Queen, 

Knave, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six. 


So that you ſee there are only eleven Trumps in 
black, and twelve in red. 


Of the Manner of making the Trump. 
The Trump is not made at Ombre, as at Im- 
perial, or the Beaſt, by turning up a Card, for 
there is no Card turned here; but when the 
Cards are dealt, in the manner we ſhall preſent- 


ly deſcribe ; each Player examines his Game, and 
ſpeaks in his turn, 


Suppole 
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Suppoſe you are eldeſt Hand, and that you have, 
for example, Spadill, the two of Spades, Baſto, 
the ſeven of Spades and the three, with four other 
Cards of different Suits; conſult the order of 
the Cards when Trumps, and you will ſee that you 
have three Matadors, the Seven and the Three; 
which is a very good Game: You then aſk if they 
play, and ſuppoſing that neither of them has a good 
Game, they will ſay no: you then ſay, I play in 
Spades; and make your Diſcard, as we ſhall de- 
ſcribe hereafter; and in this manner the Trump 
is made. What is here ſaid of theeldeſt, is to be 
underſtood of the two others, when the elder Hands 
not having good Games, ſay, paſs. 

The Trump therefore is made by him who 
undertakes the Game, by naming the Suit in 
which he plays. 

But he muſt take due care to name it, before he 
ſees or turns his Rentree, (thatis, the Cards he takes 
in) for if he does not, he is obliged to play in 
ſuch Suit as the other Players ſhall name, and if 
they ſhould name two different Suits, he muſt play 


in that which is named firſt; or if they are both 


named at the ſame time, in that which is named 
by the Player on his right hand; and in that caſe, 
the Ombre has a right to take in ſuch Cards of 
his Diſcard, as are of the Suit named, provided 
he has not joined his Rentree to his Hand, for then 
he cannot alter his Diſcard. 

The Suit muſt be expreſsly named, for it is not 
ſufficient, if he who plays in Clubs, for example, 
ſhows that he diſcards three Cards, which are a 
Heart, a Spade, and a Diamond; and ſays, you 
ſee plainly in what Suit I play ; for, a Player may 
ſometimes diſcard Trumps. Nor is it permitted to 


ſay, 
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ſay, I play in love, in war, or in indifference; for 
Clubs, Spades or Diamonds; in a word, the Trump 
muſt be preciſely named, for no equivocation or 
alluſion is to be allowed of. 

If the Ombre, after having ſeen his Rentree, re- 
collects that he has not named the Trump, and 
names it before either of the others, he incurs no 
penalty, and the Trump is rightly named. 

If the Ombre names one Suit for another he is to 
play in that Suit he named firſt ; as when having a 
Hand in Spades, he ſays, I play in Hearts, I mean 
in Spades, he is obliged to play in Hearts, but in 
that caſe, he is allowed to make a freſh Diſcard, if 
he has not joined his Rentree to his hand. He who 
playing Sans Prendre, names one Suit for another, 
is obliged to play in the Suit he named. | 


Of the MaTapoRs, and their Privileges, 


There are properly only three Matadors, Spa- 
dill, Manill, and Baſto; which are the three firſt 
Trumps of the Suit in which you play, - 

Spadill is always the Ace of Spades; Manill is 
the Duce in black, and the ſeven in red; and Baſto 
is the Ace of Clubs. 

The privilege of a Matador is, not to be forced by 
an inferior Trump; an example will make this 
plain: ſuppoſe you have Baſto only, that is, without 
any other Trump, and the eldeſt Hand leads the 
King of Trumps, you are not obliged to put on 
your Baſto, but may play any other Card you think 
proper: I ſay, not by an inferior Trump, becauſe 
the ſuperior forces the inferior; for in the above ex- 
ample, if the eldeſt Hand had led Spadill or Manill, 


which are ſuperior to Baſto, you would then have 


been obliged to play him. 


Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, however, that it muſt be the firſt Play- 
er, that leads the ſuperior Matador, to force the 
inferior ; for if, fol example, you are the youngeſt 
Player, and have Baſto only, and the eldeſt ſhould 
lead the King, and the ſecend ſhould put on Spa- 
dill, you are then not obliged to play your Baſto, 
Spadill not being led by the firſt Player; and by 
the firſt. you are to obſerve, is meant not the eldeſt 
Hand, but he who plays firſt after having won the 
Jaſt Trick. 

Another privilege of the Matadors 1s, to be paid 
a Counter for them, when you play fingle, or two 
Counters when you play double; as we ſhall ex- 
plain more at large hereafter : but to be paid they 
muſt be all three in the Hand of him who ſtands 
the Game; otherwiſe they are not paid at all. 
Formerly the Ombre paid them, when he was 
beaſted, and they were all in the Hand of one of the 
other Players, but that is no longer practiſed. If 
the Ombre wins with the three Matadors, he is 
paid, if he lofes, he pays the others. This privilege 
is extended to all the other Trumps, which im- 


mediately follow the Matadors without interrup- 


tion, and which then aſſume the name of Matadors: 
ſo he that has the firſt four Trumps is paid four 
Matadors ; if he has the five firſt, five; and ſo of 
the reſt, down to the nine; but as we have ſaid, to 
be paid, they muſt be all in Sequence, 


Of the Manner of diſpoſing the GAME. 

You are firſt to diſtribute twenty Counters, and 
nine Fiſh, to each Player ; and remember that each 
Fiſh is worth twenty Counters, and is called a Cent. 

You will then. agree on the value of the Fiſh 


whither it ſhall be five, ten, twenty or thirty pence, 
more 
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more or leſs; and this is called playing five, ten, 
or thirty pence the Cent. 3 

You are next to draw for the places, which is done 
by putting at the three places where the Counters 
are put, three Cards of different Suits; the three 
Players then each drawing a Card from the Stock, 
takes reſpectively the place of the Suit he draws. 
Formerly much troubleſome ceremony was uſed in 
drawing the Cards, each Player refuſing the honour 
of drawing firſt; but at preſent the rule is, that he 
who comes lai: into the room draws firſt ; and tho 
ſome perſons, fond of ceremony, may ſtill uſe com- 
pliments, the moment the rule 1s mentioned, every 
body ſubmits to it. | 

The Players having drawn and taken their places, 
they are then to ſee who deals ; in order to which, 
a Card is turned up on the middle of the table, and 
the Cards turned up, are then dealt round, and he 
that has the higheſt of the Suit, that is on the mid- 

le of the table deals. 

There is fo little diſadvantage in dealing the firſt 
time, that it is uſual for gentlemen to compliment 
ladies with the firſt Deal; but when there are two 
ladies to one gentleman, the ladies ſerve the man. 


Of the Manner of Dealing the Carps. 


We have ſaid before, that each Player is to have 
nine Fiſh and twenty Counters, before the Cards 
are dealt; the Game is marked by each Player's 
putting three Counters before him ; and two every 
time they paſs ; and this is called playing by Three 
and Two. 

Formerly they placed only two Counters before 
them, and one when they paſſed, ut that is not 
now the practice; however, there are ſome who __ 

only 
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only put one Counter at each Paſs, and this is 
called playing by Three and one. 
Each Counter that marks the Game ſtands for 
three, and that ſhortens the trouble of marking, and 
makes it more eaſy to ſee that all is right marked. 
The Game being marked, he who is to deal 
ſhuffles the Cards, and the Player on his left hand 
cuts them; he then deals them by threes, till each 
Player has nine, which is the number he is to have. 
It is not permitted to deal the Cards otherwiſe 
than by threes, and if they are dealt in any other 
manner, whether by miſtake or not, the Deal is 
void, and muſt be redealt. 
Ifall the Players paſs, each puts down two Coun- 
ters before him, and that as often as they paſs. 
Loaftl, If the eldeſt finds that he has a good 
Game, he aſks if others play Sans Prendre, and 
ſuppoſing they have no Game, they ſay no. 
| He then makes his Diſcard, by laying out three, 
four, five, or fix Cards, as his Game is; and taking 


the Stock which is at the right hand of him who 


deals, he puts in its place, the Cards he has laid 
out, names the Suit in which he plays, and takes 
from the Stock as many Cards as he has diſcarded, 
and places the remainder of the Stock on the mid- 
dle of the table : the ſecond Player then takes in 
like manner as many Cards from the Stock, as he 


thinks proper to diſcard ; and laſtly, the youngeſt 


Player, if there remains any part of the Stock, 
takes them all, or as many of them as he thinks 
mpg after he having diſcarded an equal number. 

he leaves any of the Stock, he muſt, after ſee- 
tag them if he chuſes it, and ſhowing them to the 
other Players, put them with his Diſcard,. with the 


reſt 
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reſt of the Cards, on the right hand of the Dealer ; 
by which means you are never at a loſs to know 
who is to play; for it is always he who has the Diſ- 
card on his left hand, for the firſt round. 

If in dealing the Cards there are one or two turn- 
ed, the Deal is continued on, unleſs it is a black 
Ace, for then there muſt be a new Deal; except 
the Dealer ſhould turn a Card in dealing, for it is 
then at the option of him to whom that Card be- 
longs, either 40 take it or not ; if there are more 
than two Cards turn'd, there muſt be afreſh Deal. 

If it is perceived in Dealing, or in putting the 
Cards on the board, that there is a Card faced in 
the Stock, whatever Card it is, there muſt be a 
new Deal. 

But when one of the Players ſays, I play Sans 
Prendre, or take in; and the others have paſſed; 
if there ſhould be one or two Cards turned in the 
Stock,even if a Matador, the Deal muſt ſtand good; 
but if there are more turned, it is void ; becauſe 
it would diſcover too much of the Game. 

If the dealer by accident turns a Card in dealing, 
except it is a black Ace, the Deal ſtands good, and 
he is not beaſted. 

He who gives more than ten Cards to either of 
the Players, renders the Deal void, and muſt deal 
again. | | 

He who gives ten Cards to one or more Play- 
ers, is excluded from ſtanding the Game that 
Deal, whether he has given them to himſelf or 
to another: with regard to the two others, they 
may play, firſt giving notice that they have ten 
Cards, in which caſe they are to diſcard one more 
than they take from the Stock; for if after diſcard- 


7 ing, 
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ing, they have ten Cards, they are beaſted; and ſo 
are they alſo, who aſk the others, if they play, be- 
fore they have declared that they have ten Cards. 
With regard to thoſe who paſs with ten Cards, it 
is play'd differently; in moſt houſes they are not 
beaſted for ſo doing, and in others they are. 

The latter of theſe rules ſeems however too ſevere, 
for it frequently happens that a Player is confoun- 
ded by a bad Game; for ſeeing nothing but 
Threes and Fours in his Hand, he has no heart to 
examine his Game, and therefore ought not to be 
beaſted for not having counted his Cards; we are 
therefore of opinion, that the Player ſhould not be 


beaſted for ten Cards, unleſs he has diſcarded, or 


aſked leave to play, in which caſe he ought to 
have examined his Game, and conſequently to 
have declared it. | 

Formerly, ſo rauch preciſion was obſerved in this 
point, that if a Player ſaid, paſs, I have ten Cards, 
he was beaſted; at preſent that Spaniſh ſeverity is 


excluded, and the former more generous manner e- 


ſtabliſhed. 

If he who has ten Cards dealt him, plays Sans 
Prendre, he muſt ſhuffle his Cards, and one of the 
other players muſt draw one from his Hand, and 
put it to the Diſcard ; but after the Card is drawn, 
he is obliged to play Sans Prendre. 

What is here ſaid of ten Cards holds equally 
good for eight, as the penalty is the ſame, for too 
few as too many ; ſo that he who only deals eight 
Cards, is beaſted, and cannot ſtand the Game that 
Deal, as if he had given ten: and if either of the 
three Players, after having diſcarded, has only 
eight Cards, he is beaſted equally as if he had ten; 
and plays with his eight Cards only. 1 
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If he who has eight Cards, plays Sans Prendre, 
he muſt make the full number of Tricks to win; 
if he plays by taking in, he takes in one more than 
he lays out. 

If the Dealer, whether by miſtake or otherwiſe, 
ſhould after he has dealt, turn one or more of the 
Stock, he is beaſted, and cannot ſtand the Game; 
nor can he prevent the other two from playing. 

If one of the Players in putting down the Stock, 
on the table, or otherwiſe, ſhould turn one or more 
Cards of it, the Deal ſhall be play'd, and he is 
heaſted. 1 

If there are too many « or too few Cards in the 
Pack, or if there are double Cards, or any that 
don't belong to the Game of Ombre, the Deal 
is void. 

But if there is no more than one Card too many 
in Hand, or in the Stock, and it is not perceived 
before-one of the Players has ſaid, I play Sans 
Prendre, or has taken in; the Deal is good; pro- 
vided that one or both of the Cards that are double 
are in the Diſcard, for if they are both in the 
Player's twenty-ſeven Cards, the Deal 4s void, anc 
muſt be re-dealt. 

The Deal is likewiſe good, if there is no mor 
than one Card too few in the Stock and the Game 
and it 1s not perceived, till after the Ombre h: 
faid, I play Sans Prendre, or otherwiſe. 

Tf there are too or three Cards too many or t 
few in the Pack, there muſt be a new Deal. 

If a Player deals out of his turn, and has di 
the twenty-ſeven Cards, and placed the Stock! 
the table, he cannot recall it; and the parts 
continued on as if it had been his turn to deal it 


i he recollects himſelf before he has moe 
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Deal, the Cards are to be dealt over again, by him 
whoſe turn it was to deal. 

Whenever the deal is void, and redealt, he who 
dealt before, deals again. 


Of the Manner of playing Sans PRENDRE. 


To play Sans Prendre, is to play without diſcard- 
ing ; to do which, you ſhould have a hand ſufficient 
to make five Tricks. 

The advantage of playing Sans Prendre, was for- 
merly toreceive fix Counters from each of the Play- 
ers; but at preſent, the Sans Prendre and the Ma- 
adors, are almoſt every where, paid double ; but 
n this you agree, when you begin the party: ſo 
hat the Player receives twelve Counters for his 
ans Prendre, and two Counters for each Mata- 
lor, if you play double, and the half of that, if you 
lay ſingle. 

But you are to remember to demand them, be- 
re the Cards are cut; for after that, they are not 
be paid. But it is different with regard to the 
laſt, for that may be claimed ſeveral deals after. 
[f it is the eldeſt Hand that plays Sans Prendre, 
names his Suit, and the others make their Diſ- 
ol, as we have ſaid before, and ſhall explain more 
fy hereafter ; and if he has a ſure Game, as for 
emple, five Matadors, he may ſay, I play Sans 
Pidre, and ſhow down his Game, without being 
obed to name his Suit. 
he who plays Sans Prendre makes five Tricks, 
Or more than he of the other two Players, who 
mai the moſt: he is paid what is mark'd on the 
Gai beſides the Sans Prendre ; if he loſes : he 
pay Sans Prendre to the two others, in ſuch 
man as ſhall be agreed on, 
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If the eldeſt Hand aſæs whether they play Sans 
Prendre, and one of the others ſays, yes; the eldeſt 
has the preference of playing Sans Prendre. If 
he has not a Game to play Sans Prendre, the 
others are obliged to play it: he therefore names 
— is Suit, and is paid the Sans Prendre if he wins, 

if not he pays it, as we have juſt now ſaid; and 
this is called forced Sans Prendre. 

If either of the Players, except the youngeſt, not 
having aſked to play Sans Prendre, names his Suit 
without aſking, if the others play, he is obliged to 
play Sans Prendre. But if that happens after he 
has made his Diſcard, and taken the ſtock, think- 
ing himſelf to be the youngeſt Hand, he ſhall not 
be obliged to play Sans Prendre; but the elder 
Hand does not thereby loſe his right of ſpeaking 
firſt, and of aſking him if he plays dans Prendre. 


Of the Manner of Disc AR DING. 


When the Ombre plays Sans Prendre, there is 
no difficulty in Diſcarding ; the firſt may take 
eight or even nine Cards, but it 1s not the judg- 
ment of the Game ſo to do; for he ought to 
leave at leaſt five for him who is to diſcard after, 
in order that the Trumps may not be divided. 

When the Ombre does not play Sans Prendre, 
the Player who diſcards after him ought never to g9 
deep, unleſs he has a Matador, or ſome ſtrong 
Trumps with Kings : by going deep is meant, not 
to leave five Cards for he who is to diſcard after 

ou ; which may ruin the Game by dividing the 


Tumps, as by that means, the Ombre frequently 
wins the Game, 
F It 
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It is therefore the judgment for him who diſ- 
cards after the Ombre, to ſee, whether with the 
Trumps, that he may reaſonably expect to get 
with the five or ſix Cards that he takes in, he can 
make three or four Tricks; if not, he ought to 
leave five Cards for him who is to diſcard laſt: it 
is true, that the four Tricks need not be ſo ſure as 
if he was Ombre, becauſe of the third Player's 
aſſiſting, by making Gano of his Kings, and forc- 
ing the Ombre's Trumps. 

If the Ombre does not play Sans Prendre, he diſ- 
cards firſt, and he who 1s on his right hand next : 
if he does play tans Prendre, he who is on his right 
hand diſcards firſt, You ſee, therefore, that no re- 

ard is had to the eldeſt or youngeſt Hand in the 
Diſcard, but that it is always made in order, from 
the right of him who ſtands the Game. 

The Ombre ſhould obſerve well, the manner of 
the others diſcarding, and mind which of them 
goes deep; for he ſhould endeavour to give two 
Tricks to the other Player, if he has not a Game 
ſufficiently ſtrong to win without it : for if he can 
make four Tricks, and give two of the reſt, to one 
of the other players, it is ſufficient to win the 
Game. | 

If there are Cards of the Stock not taken in, 
the youngeſt Hand may ſee them, in which caſe 
the other two may ſee them alſo, but if he does not 
ſee them and either of the other Players looks at 
them, he is beaſted, 

If either of the players in diſcarding ſhould take 
in too many Cards, he is not beaſted, if he has not 
ſeen them, but is admitted to replace what he has 
too many on the Stock; if they are mixed with his 


Hand, they are to be drawn from it promiſcuouſlly, 


and 
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and placed on the Stock; provided he who does 
diſcard next has not taken in, for then they are to 
be mixed with the Diſcards, and he is beaſted. 

If he takes too few, it is almoſt the ſame thing: 
if the next Player has not taken in, he takes what 
he is ſhort; if the other has taken in, he draws at 
at venture from the Diſcards. 

He who takes from the Game of another, inſtead 
of the Stock, may place them on the Game from 
whence he took them, provided he has not ſeen 
them, and afterwards take from the Stock; but if 
he has ſeen them, he muſt in like manner place 
them again from whence he took them, and is 
beaſted, together with him from whoſe Game he 
took them, each paying one half of the Beaſt; the 
one paying for his want of attention, and the other 
for his neglect, in not having his Cards always 
in his hand, as he ought to have during the time 
of playing. 

The above law is the more neceſſary, as it pre- 
vents two different abuſes; the one committed b 
him, who in order to inſnare the other, places his 
Hand where the Stock ſhould be, and the other by 
him, who pretending to take from the Stock, en- 
deavours to avail himſelf of ancther's Game. The 
ſame law is obſerved for the ſame reaſons, when 
one of the Players inftead of turning another's 
Tricks, in order to count the Cards play'd, turns 
his Game, which he may by chance have laid 
before him. 

If the laſt Player does not take in all the Cards 
left, he muſt not take up thoſe he leaves with thoſe 
he takes, but place them apart, before he ſees or 
Joins thoſe he takes to his Hand ; otherwiſe, he is 
beafted : afterwards he may ſee them or not as he 
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pleaſes, and then place them to the Diſcard; and 
as we have faid before, if he ſees them, the others 
may alſo; but not elſe, without being beaſted: but 
after the Deal is begun playing, neither of the 
players can ſee them, without being beaſted. 

I one, or even two of the Players, thinking that 
all have paſs'd, place their Cards on the Stock, or 
ſhould mix them, and if he who has not paſs'd, 
chooſes to play, they muſt take up their Cards 
again, if they can be diſtinguiſhed, if not, each of 
them takes nine of thoſe Cards, according to their 


rank, without ſeeing any of them, and then diſ- 


cards, and plays as if no ſuch thing had happened; 
but this is only to be done at the deſire of the other 
player; for, if he chooſes it, there muſt be a new 
Deal, as the other players have done it deſignedly, 


in order to prevent him from playing; if the 


Cards ſhould even be turned up, the ſame method 
is to be obſerved, after they have been ſhuffled; 
and beſides that, he who turns them up, is to be 
beaſted. 


Of the Manner of playing the Carbs. 


The Diſcards being made, the eldeſt Hand plays 
firſt, and after every Trick, as at other Games, he 
who wins it, plays again. 

1. You are to obſerve, if you have none of the 
Suit led, you are not obliged to trump, if it is not 
convenient for your Game. TOR 

II. Whether trumps or any other Suit is led, 
you are not obliged to put it up ; for if you play 
in the Suit led, that is ſufficient. 

III. When one of thoſe who defend the Poul, de- 
mands 
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mands Gano of his aſſociate, ke ſhould give it him 
if he can, unleſs he is fo weak, that if he does not 
take it, he has no proſpect of making his Hand; 
or unleſs he ſhould have a Hand to make three or 
four Tricks, to replace it. 

To make Gano, is to paſs a Card he plays, to 
him who aſks Gano, that you could have won ; 


for example, one of thoſe who defend the Poul, 


plays the Queen of *pades, and demands Gano of 
the King; his friend therefore does not play the 
King, if he has a ſmall one, otherwiſe he muſt play 
it, or be beaſted. 

IV. When one of thoſe who defend the Poul, 
raps on the board in playing his Card, it is a token 
to his friend, to play a ſtrong I'rump to force the 
Ombre. 

He who ſhows his Hand, or his Rentree, 1s 
beaſted. 

If any one quits and ſhows his Hand, before the 
Deal is decided, he is likewiſe beaſted; and muſt 
take up his Cards, and play the Deal out, if a third 
Player deſires it, and may win Codill; for the 
third Player is not to ſuffer an injury, nor the Om- 
bre, when it is not he that quits: fo that it is al- 
ways neceſſary to keep up your Cards till the Deal 
is decided. 

If the Ombre quits and ſhows his Game, aban- 


doning Codill to him that can make it; he is twice 
beaſted; once for having ſhow'd his Game, and 


the ſecond time, for having quitted it : and the two 
other Players divide between them, what is upon 


the Game ; but if one of them goes for the Vole,. 


and loſes it, he is beaſted alſo: and the third Play- 
er draws it, if he wins it; but if the Ombre ſhould 
get it, he ſhall nevertheleſs make two Beaſts, and 
the ſtake reſts on the board. 
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| As the Game of Ombre comes from Spain, and 
as that is practiſed every where, it may alſo be prac- 
tiſed in France; beſides that it renders the Game 
more animated and entertaining. 

Fermerly, when any one played out of his turn, 
he was beaſted; at preſent, he is not; unleſs it is 
ſo agreed. | 

It was likewiſe formerly the practice, that when 
you had drawn a Card from your Game, and the 
Ombre had ſeen it, he called it, and you was oblig- 
ed to play it, if it could be done without a Re- 
nounce ; at preſent, you are not obliged to play 
It, till it is down on the board; however, if a Play- 
er ſhould deſignedly ſow a Card, which not being 
play'd, might prejudice the Ombre, or make him 
loſe the Game, he ought to be obliged to play it, 
if he can do it without renouncing, and if he can- 
not, he ſhould be beaſted, for having ſhewn his 
Card with a bad deſign. 

As it is of importance to know the number of 
Trumps play'd, he who is to play, is allowed to 
look at the Tricks of the other Players, as often, 
and as long as he pleaſes ; and it is the ſame whe- 
ther there are any Trumps play'd or not. | 

It is not permitted for the Ombre to fay, I give 
it up, for if he does, he is beaſted ; and the ſame 
methed is obſerved here, as in the preceding caſe, 
except that he makes only one Beaſt, not having 
ſhown his Cards. 

It likewiſe is not permitted, for either of the 
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he is not aſked, Have you the King? I trump 
fach a Suit : ſuch a Suit has paſs'd: play ſuch a 
Card: the Ombre has taken ſo many: he has got 


ſo many Tricks: I have ſo many: he has * 
ll : 


Players, during the time of playing, to ſay, when. 


| 
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dill: play your beſt Card: you ſhould have play'd 
ſuch a Card: that is very bad play: you have 
done very well : or other like diſcourſe which may 
diſcover the Game, or prejudice any of the Players 
if you want to know any thing, you muſt examine 
the Tricks, but nothing more; for the Game of 
Ombre is no longer agreeable, when talking is al- 
low'd, and leaſt of all when it is mal-a-prepss ; and 
they who do it, muſt be deemed indiſcreet or de- 
ſigning people, ignorant of the nature of play and 
of life, to ſay no worſe; and ſuch Players deſerve 
to be beaſted, if what they ſay can be of prejudice 
to any of the Players; altho* by the courteſy of 
play, it is not done. 

f he who has a King, plays by deſign, or o- 
therwiſe, a Card of the ſuit of the King, and ſays, 
I have not the King, Gano of the King, or to your 
King, he is beaſted; for it is a manifeſt trick and 
falfity, which ought to be puniſhed wherever it 1s 
found. | ; 

If the Pack is falſe, the Deal is void, if it is 
perceiv'd in play, but if not till after ajl the Cards 
are play'd ; or that there is only one Card in each 
of the Players Hands, or when he that ſtands the 
Game has had five Tricks, and thrown down his 
Cards; the Deal then ſtands good. 


Of the BEAsT and the RENOUNCE, 


The Beaſt is made every time that he who ſtands 
the Game does not wing to do which, he muſt make 
five Tricks; unleſs one of the other Players ſhould 
make three Tricks, and the third Player two, for 
then if the Ombre makes four Tricks only, it is 
ſufficient. | 
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The Beaſt is likewiſe made, when any one plays 
with more or Jeſs than nine Cards. 

It is alſo made, when there is a Renounce : but to 
make a Renounce, it is not ſufficient that the Card 
be down on the board ; or that he who wins the 
Trick, has play'd a Card for the next; but the 
Trick muſt be turn'd, otherwiſe he may take his 
Card up again, and play in the right ſuit; unleſs 
he has himſelf play'd again for the next Trick, 
for then he cannot recall it, unleſs it ſhould preju- 
dice the Game, for then he muſt take it up again; 
but is beaſted nevertheleſs ; but if all the Cards are 
played, the Beaſt is made, and the Cards cannot 
be taken up again. | 


He who renounces ſeveral times in the ſame Deal, 


after the Tricks are turned, makes only one Beaſt, 
if it is not. perceived till after the Renounces are 
made; but if after being detected in one, he makes 
a ſecond, he is twice beaſted ; and ſo of the third 
and fourth : and in both caſes, he 1s obliged to take 
up the Cards he has play'd wrong, and play the 
Game as it ought to be: but if even the laſt Trick 
is play'd, when there are ſeveral Renounces in the 
ſame Deal, and the Cards are not mixed, that does 
not prevent him who ſtands the Game and loſes it, 
from being beaſted. 

All the Beaſts made the ſame Deal, whether by 
Renounce, by having too many or too few Cards, 
or otherwiſe, go together the following Deal, unleſs 
it ſhould be agreed to put them ſeparate; and it is 
not at the option of him who makes them, but of 
the majority of the Players, to place them together 
or not. 

If one of the Players that defend the Poul, by 
want of attention, ſhould forget in what Suit they 


play, 
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play, and ſhould aſk the other, who (by miake or 
otherwiſc,) ſhould ſay Spades inſtead of Clubs; he 
who trumps with a Spade does not Renounce, if he 
has none of the Suit led, as he is allowed to pals it; 
but he cannot take up his Card again, nor is he 


beaſted. 


He who ſtands the Game and loſes it, and is be- 
ſides beaſted for a Renounce; has his choice, to- 
place thoſe two Beaſts together or ſeparate. 

When there are ſeveral Beaſts, after the firit is 
drawn, the higheſt goes next, and fo of the chers. 

Obſerve that every Beaſt that is made, on what- 
ever occaſion, is always of the value of what the 
Ombre takes up if he wins ; therefore, the prudent 
Player, in order to avoid ſo great an inconvenience, 
will make it an invariable rule, to tell his Cards 
when he takes in, before he fees them, that he may 
be ſure he has not more or leſs than nine Cards. 

Obſerve too, that the Tricks may be drvided in 
different manners, according to which you win, or 
are beaſted. 

There are only two ways of winning, which ave 
have already deſcribed ; we ſhall now ſhew.the 
different ways of making the Beaſt. 

When each Player makes three Tricks, the Om- 
bre is beaſted; and this is called a Remiſe by 
three. | 

When the Ombre makes four, and one of the 


others four alſo, the Ombre is beaſted; and this is 


called a ſimple Remiſe. 
When the Ombre makes four Tricks, and one 


of the others five; or when he makes three, and one 


of the others four, and the third Player two, the 
Ombre is beaſted; and he that makes the moſt 
Tricks wins; and this is called winning Codill; 
of which we ſhall here make a ſeparate article. 
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The Codill at the Game of Ombre, is, when 
not being Ombre you win five Tricks, or four on! 
if the other five are ſo divided, that one of the 
Pla ers has two and the other three. 

He who undertakes Codill, ſhould play with ho- 
nour, and not demand Gano, when he can make 
four Tricks without it; but as there is no penalty 
for ſo doing, there are ſome perſons who are not 
over ſcrupulous on that head ; and all that can be 
done in this caſe is, to be on your guard againſt 
ſuch Players, for the remainder of the party, and 
not to play with them for the future, 

There are many Players who demand Gano, 
without any regard, and if they win Codill, he is 
not blamed who aſked 1t, when he could make it a 
loſt Game, without making Gano ; for it is better 
that Codill is made, than the Ombre ſhould win. 

He who wins Codill draws what the Ombre 
would have drawn if he had won. 

If the Ombre demands Gano to prevent Codill, 
he is beaſted; for that muſt not by any means be 
permitted. 

There are ſome Players, who finding their Ren- 
tree not favourable, aſk leave to give up the Game, 
or be beaſted, in order to prevent Codill : but ſuch 
ſort of play is quite inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of 
Ombre, tho? there is no law on this head; how- 
ever, it is not practiſed by thoſe who pique them- 
{:lves on polite behaviour. 

It is therefore not permitted by any means what- 
erer, to prevent Codill, but by good play, and by 


refuſing 


— 
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refuſing Gano when it appears to be demanded 
improperly. | 

And you are to remember alſo, that it is better 
to riſk the giving of Codill, than to let the Ombre 
win. 

When he that aſpires to Codill, demands Gano 
to a fourth Trick, and has another ſure one in his 
Hand, he ought not in honour .to draw the Poul ; 
it is the ſame if he aſks it to his third Trick, and 
has two other ſure Tricks in his Hand; tho' by 
the rigour of play he may do it. 

He who is to play firſt, and is not the Ombre, 
and may have four ſure Tricks in his Hand, when 
he hasa King or two, which may be paſs'd, and, 
who has beſides, a Queen of another Suit ; he 
ought not, in honour, to begin by playing his 
Queen, neither by aſking Gano, nor by any other 
Card; nor by aſking the ſupport of the third Play- 
er, nor do any thing elſe, but play his King 
firſt, and demand Gano; and if it does not pals, 
and he has two. of them, to demand it for the 
other; and if that does not paſs, he may then aſk 
it for the Queen; for, if he begins by demanding 
it to his Queen, and it paſſes, and after that one 
of his Kings ſhould paſs likewiſe, tho' he did not 
then aſk Gano, he would have Codill ſure; and 
it is not permitted to demand the firſt Trick, when 
you may have four other ſure ones in your Hand 
however, there is no preventing the Stake from 
being drawn in this cafe, nor in any of thoſe 
where Codill is won mal-a- propos; but when it fo 
happens, the fair Player always refuſes to draw it, 
and the honour of thoſe who do not refuſe it, de- 
ſerves to be ſuſpected. 


However, - 
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However, it is better, as was ſaid before, to ſuf- 
fer Codill to be made, than let the Ombre win, 
when there is no alternative, or when the caſe is 
dubious ; becauſe there will always remain a Beaſt 
on the board: and in this cafe, he who wins it 
may draw it without ſcruple. 

It is to be obſerved likewiſe, that when Gano is 
demanded improperly, and the Card paſſes, and it 
could not be prevented, Codill may be ſtill juſtly 
won ; the honour of play not requiring it to be re- 
mitted, but when Gano 1s granted, where it might 
have been refuſed, and Codill is won in conſequence 
thereof. 5 

The Ombre is not at liberty to give Codill to 
whom he pleaſes, but is obliged to win when he 
can; and if by not doing it, he ſuffers him to 
win Codill, that would not otherwiſe have done 
it, he ought to pay what the other Player loſes. 


Of the Manner of Marking the GAME. 


It is to be remembered, that in marking the 
Game, every Counter ſtands for three. Remem- 
ber alſo, that when the Players are marked differ- 
ently, one more, another leſs, they paſs, and make 
the Beaſt, according to him who is marked the 
moſt. 

This being premiſed, the marking of the Game 
is begun, by-each Player's putting three Counters 
before him, in the following manner : 

OO 0 
If neither of the Players having a Hand to play, 
they paſs; each Player then puts two more Coun- 
ters before him, in this manner : 


DO 000 


And 
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And ſo as often as they paſs, they add two 


Counters, on the ſame line with the others: un- 
leſs when they play three and one, for then the 
place at firſt three, and one each time they paſs. 

When the Poul is drawn, they begin again, by 
placing each three Counters before him; but 
when there are ſeveral Beaſts, after drawing the 
firſt, they only ſtake two Counters; and that as 
often as the Beaſts are drawn. 

When Codill is won, though there are till 
Beaſts remaining, each Player puts three Coun- 
ters before him; which is only practiſed when 
Codill is won : and if there are others to be drawn 
after, that are not won by Codill, they only mark 
with two Counters : when they play three and one, 
they place three for the Codill, and one for the 
other Beaſts. 

The Beaſt is marked by two Counters under- 
neath; for example, every one ſtakes three Coun- 
ters at firſt, if they paſs, they each place two Coun- 
ters more, which make five Counters hefore each 


Player; which are the ſtakes, and are mark- 
ed as follow: 


00 © GG. 
If the Ombre loſes, the Beaſt will be forty-five 


Counters; for there are five before each Player, 
which make fifteen, as each Counter ſtands for 
three; now fifteen for each of the three Players, 
mae forty-five; and the Beaſt is mark'd in 
the following manner : 


O OG U 0 


O O 
And 


110 . 


And ſo as often they paſs, they place to the 
lower row, two more Counters, as in the fol- 
lowing figure : 


O12. 0.00 
W090 0 0D 


He who makes the ſecond Beaſt, is beaſted the 
whole, that is, one hundred and twenty-ſix Coun- 
ters ; for there are, firſt, five Counters before each 
for the beginning, which make forty-five, as we 
have juſt now explained ; forty-five at firſt, and 
four Counters before each for the Paſſes ; that is, 
three times twelve, make thirty-ſix; and thoſe 
added to the forty-five at the beginning, and forty- 
five for the firſt Beaſt, make one hundred and 
twenty fix, which is the ſecond Beaſt, and is 
thus marked : | 


DD 19:0 
080 : 
CUT 0 


He that makes the third Beaſt, is beaſted no 
more than the Counters that are under the ſecond 
Beaſt : and is marked by placing it ſtill lower; and 
ſo as often as there are Beaſts; but to avoid the 
difficulty of counting the Beaſts, which embaraſ- 
ſes many Players, there are pieces of ivory mark - 
ed with the number of the Beaſts, which thoſe 
who mark, place before them. 

The following table will be of uſe to thoſe who 


have not fuch marks, as it ſhows at one view, the 


value of the Beaſts that may be made, 


" TABLE 
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TABLE of the BEASTS, 


xj a1 3% $4. 25 
27 90108 126 


71 

615 7+ 53 ST 20 
144172180 [198216 
11114 137 265-20 
224 12521270 |288 | 306 


This Table ſhows the value of the Beaſts, when 
the Ombre loſes by Remiſe ; if in the interval of 
theſe Beaſts, there are Deals that are paſſed, you 
are to add for each Paſs, two Counters, which 
makes eighteen to be added to the value of the 
Beaſt marked in the table ; for example, if on the 
Beaſt of go, which we ſuppoſe to ariſe from the 
common Game of two Counters, there is a paſs ; 
the Game is augmented by two Counters, which 
make 18, as before ſaid ; ſo that the Beaſt on that 
Deal is 126, whereas if it had been a ſimple Deal, 
it would have been only 108, as in the table: and 
ſo for every two Counters extraordinary, there muſt 
be added eighteen. 

But to give a clear idea of the manner of count- 
ing the Beaſt, in two words, it is ſufficient to ſay, 
that the Beaſt is to be nine times as much as is 
marked*before one of the Players; to which num- 
ber muſt be added, the Beaſt or Beaſts that go, if 
there are any that go that deal; and when the 
Game is drawn by Codill, as it is marked by three 
Counters, it is conſequently augmented by 27 and 
in that caſe, you have only to obſerve, the ſame. 
method, of counting nine times the number of 
Counters, that are before one of the Players. 


The 
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The fame method is obſerved when you play 
three and one, that is, you multiply by nine, each 
Counter that is before one of the Players, adding 
the value of the Beaſts that go on the Game; the 
only difference that is between the two methods, 
is, thatin the former caſe you mark by two Coun- 
ters each Pals, and in the latter by one only. What 
is here ſaid is abundantly ſufficient to ſhow the com- 
mon manner of marking the Game ; we will now 
ſhow the manner of marking it, à la Bavaroi/e, 


Of the Manner of marking the Game, a la 
Bavaroi/e, 

Each Player takes commonly 300 Counters, the 
value of each Counter being ſettled by the Players : 
the Fiſh which in the former method were valued 
at twenty Counters, here go for ten only. 

At the beginning of the Game, each Player 
puts three Counters before him, and every time 
they pals, two more. | 
Three Counters are paid for the Conſolation ; 
four tor the Sans Prendre, and one for each Mata- 
dor; two Fiſh are paid for the Vole; and there is 
only one Beaſt drawn, tho' there are ſeveral, if they 
are ſeparate: beſides the two Fiſh for the Vole, 
the Sans Prendre, the Matadors, if they take place, 
and the Conſolation, are paid as uſual. 

And if a Player undertakes the Vole, and does 
not make it, he pays to each of the others, two 
Fiſh, and receives at the ſame time, the reſt of the 
Game, as if he had won a common Game. The 
firſt Beaſt is never more than 9g, and the ſecond 
24, the third 30, and ſo increaſing by fixes ; which 
make always the number of Counters that ſhould 
be on the Game, without augmentation or di- 
minution. a 

Of 
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Of the VOI E. 


The Vole is made when one of the Players 
wins all the Tricks. 

The advantage of making the Vole is, to draw 
all the Beaſts that are on the Game, and when 
there are no Beaſts, or only one, he gains the dou- 
ble of what there are; fcr example, if there are 
five Counters before each Player, and one Beaſt of 
twenty-ſeven, the Poul is ſeventy-two; that is, 
forty-five for the Tours or Counters, and twenty- 
ſeven the Beaſt: the two other Players, therefore 
give him, beſides the Poul he draws, thirty-ſix 
Counters each. The fame rule holds good, whe- 
ther the number is more or leſs: if there are two 
Beaſts, he draws them, and has nothing more; 
but if there are ſeveral Beaſts that go together, be- 
cauſe they were made the ſame Deal, or becauſe 
he who made the laſt put them together, he is paid 
the double : the ſame as if there was but one. 

As the Vole is not eaſily made, it ſhould not be 
attempted but with a fair proſpect, for when you 
have once undertaken it, you cannot draw back. 

Now the Vole is undertaken, when the Ombre 
having made the firſt five Tricks, plays another Card 
in which caſe the other Players, may fhow each 
other their Hands, and conſult on the beſt method 
of preventing the Vole, 

You art to obſerve, that if the Ombre after 
taking his Rentree, looks at his Diſcard, he can- 
not make the Vole. 

If he who undertakes the Vole, does not make 
it, the other two divide what there is on the Game ; 
that is the Tours and the Beaſts : nevertheleſs, if 
the Ombre has played Sans Prendre, or has Ma- 

tadors, 
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tadors, he is paid them, though he draws nothing 
for the Game. When the Contre is admitted at 
this Game, it muſt be previouſly agreed on. 

If the eldeſt Hand will play, and demands of 
the others, if they play Sans Prendre, and the 
next Player ſays yes, and the third ſays, he will 
play Sans Prendre, and go for the Vole, he has 
the preference, if neither of the other Players 
will undertake the ſame: and when that is ſettled, 
the other two may ſhow their Cards, and Diſcard, 
and play in concert, in order to prevent the Vole. 

It is the ſame, if the firſt or ſecond will play Sans 
Prendre, and the other will go for the Vole; if he 
does not make it, having undertaken it by the 
Contre, he is to receive nothing, tho' he wins the 
Game, and pays for having miſſed the Vole, 
what he would have received, if he had won it, 
and is beaſted what is on the Game. 

Ombre being of the ſame nature, with the Game 
of the Beaſt, to which in France the Contre is ad- 
mitted: it may for the ſame reaſon be admitted at 
Ombre; as it gives a greater latitude to the Game, 
tho? it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch ſort of Games 
ſhould often happen. 

The Ombre cannot make the Devole, nor either 
of the others the Vole, tho' in fact, they ſhould 
do it; for the firſt can only be beaſted, and the 
other draws nothing, as when he wins Codill. 


Of the Duration of the PLav. 


As this Game requires a cloſe attention, it 1s 


You 


proper to ſet ſome bounds to it. 
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Vou agree therefore on the number of the Pouls 
that you intend to play, which are commonly 
twenty, thirty, or at the moſt forty. 

As the Pouls are won, they ſet a Counter on 
one ſide, and theſe Counters ſerve to pay for the 
Cards, as well as mark the Game: but obſerve, 
that when Codill is won, there is no Poul mark'd. . 

When the number of the Pouls is finiſn'd, you 
may play the Tours, that is to fay, three Deals for 
each one; or till the firſt Beaſt ; but there is no 
obligation, unleſs it was fo agreed, and there is no 
room for complaint, if a Player does not chooſe to 
do it, | 

He that quits the party before the number of 
Pculs or Games agreed on, are play'd, pays all the 
loſings on the Game; unleſs ſome unforeſeen acc1- 

N dent, or other lawful cauſe, ſhould oblige him to it, 
| in which caſe, in honour, he ought only to pay as 
far as the Game is gone; or to be allowed to finiſh 
the party another time; making a minute of the 
ſtate of the Game when quitted : but this is to be 
underſtcod when you play with people of honoyr, 
for if a Player finds himſelf betwixt two ſharpers, 
the caſe 1s different, 


Of the different Games that may be played. 


Nothing embarraſſes the learner ſo much, as to 
know when to ſtand his Game, and when to paſs ; 
in order to elucidate this point, we ſhall here collect 
the ſmalleſt Games that can be play'd ; that the 
Player may know what he is to rely on. 

It is the general rule, that to play, you ſhould 
have three ſure Tricks in Trumps ; for the _ 

that 
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that you can expect in four or five Cards that yow 
take in, is to make two Tricks; now that is the 
leaſt that you can have, for, as we have faid, yon 
muſt almoſt always, have five Tricks to win; how- 
ever, as you may endeavour to divide the Tricks, by 
giving one of your adverſaries two, and the other 
three, you may ſometimes play a bolder Game. 

Here follows a detail of the ſmalleſt Games that 
can be reafonably play'd ; we ſhall begin with the 
black Suits, that is, the Spades and Clubs ; ob- 
ſerving in the firſt place, that you play in all Suits 
with the three Matadors ; for which reaſon, they 
are not here put down, 


Games which may be played in Black. 
1. Mani), Baſto, King, Five. 2. Spadill, Baſ- 


to, King, Five. 3. Spadill, Manill, King, Four. 
4. Spadill, Manill, Six, Seven. 5. Spadill, Baſto, 
Queen, Seven. 6. Manill, Baſto, Queen, Five. 
Six. 7. Spadill, King, Queen, Knave, Seven. 
8. Manill, King, Queen, Knave, Seven. 9. Baſ- 
to, King, Queen, Knave. 10. Manill, Baſto, 
Seven, Six, Five, Four. 11. King, Queen, Knave, 
Seven, Six, Five. 12. Spadill, King, Queen, 
Four, Three. 

There are an infinity of other Games, of which 
it is impoſſible to give a particular account. 

Remark 1. That the Cards muſt be all of the 
ſame Suit, except the black Aces, which are al- 
ways Trumps. | 

2 That the King of another Suit may hold the 
place of a Trump, except it be one of the principal 
ones, 


3. When 
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3. When a King is charged, that is, when you 
have ſeveral Cards of the ſame Suit to lay out, you 
cannot put much dependance on it, as they are al- 
moſt always trumped. 


Games that may be played in Red. 


1. Spadill, Manill, Ponto, Four. 2. Baſto, 
Manill, Ponto, Two. 3. Spadill, Baſto, Ponto, 
Three. 4. Spadill, Manill, King, Queen. 5. Spa- 
dill, Manill, Knave, Three, King. 6. Spadill, 
Baſto, King, Queen, Knave. 7. Baſto, Ponto, 
King, Queen, Knave. 8. Manill, Ponto, King, 
Queen, Knave, 9g. Manill, Baſto, King, Queen, 
Three. 10. Manill, Baſto, Knave, Two, Three, 
Five. 11. Spadill, Baſto, King, Two. 

Remark 1. That what we have ſaid of the Games 
to be played in Black, is to be underſteod in pro- 
portion of the Games in Red. 

2.. That as there are more Trumps in Red than 
in Black, you muſt have a better Hand to win. 

3. That the above Games are the ſmalleſt that 
can be played, and that there are numberleſs other 
better Games, which it is needleſs here to mention. 

4. That you ſhould have a better Game when 
- you are in Cheville, that is, when you are betwixt 

the firſt and laſt Players; the reaſon, is, that they 
may make returns that are embaraſling, and by 
which you are almoſt always over-trumped. 

Having thus given the detail of the Games that 
may be played by diſcarding, let us now ſee, what 
Games may be played Sans Prendre. 


Gamts 
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Games in Black, which may be played Sans Prenare. 


1. Spadill, Manill, Baſto, King, Six, and a Re- 
nounce: which makes four Matadors, with five 
Trumps and a Renounce. 2. Spadill, Manill, King, 
Knave, King, King, and Renounce, a Renounce, 

. Spadill, Manill, Baſto, King, King. 4. Spadill, 
Nlanill Baſto, Six, Three, Four, and Renounce, 
a Renounce. 5. Manill, Baſto, Queen, Knave, 
Four, Three, King. 6. Manill, Baſto, Six, Five, 
Four, and Renounce, a Renounce. 7. Baſto, King, 
Queen, Knave, Seven, Six, King. 8. King, Queen, 
Knave, Seven, Six, Five, Four, King. 9g. Spadill, 
King, Queen, Seven, Six, Four, King, Renounce, 
a Renounce. 10. Manill, King, Queen, Knave, 
Seven, Four, King, Renounce, a Renounce. 


Games in Red, to be played Sans Prendre. 


1. Spadill, Manill, Baſto, Three, Four, Five, 
King. 2. Spadill, Seven, Baſto, King, Three, 
King. 3. Spadill, Manill, Ponto, Six, Three, 
King, Queen guarded, Queen guarded. 4. Se- 
ven, Baſto, Queen, Knave, Two, Six, King, 
Queen guarded, Queen guarded. 5. Baſto, Pon- 
to, King, Six, Three Two, King, Queen guard- 
ed, Queen guarded. 6. Ponto, King, Queen, 
Knave, Two, Three, Six, King. 7. Seven, Baſto, 
Ponto, Four, Three, Five, King, and Renounce, 
a Renounce. 8. Spadill, Ponto, King, Queen, 
Two, Six, King, Knave guarded. | 

A good Player will play a Sans Prendre, with a 
much ſmaller Game, eſpecially when he is firſt or 
laſt Player. ; 

As many perſons have defired ſome rules, for 
their conduct in play; in order to fatisfy them 


on 
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on this head, we ſhall here give an account of ſome 
Games which may be loſt by wrong play, but won 
when played in the manner here ſet down. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, that theſe Games are 
to be infallibly won, when played in the manner 
here deſcribed, becauſe, the Games of the two o- 
ther Players, may be quite otherwiſe diſpoſed, than 
in the examples here given, but except in extraor- 
dinary caſes, it is certain, that the method here 
laid down, is the moſt ſure. They are, moreover, 
Games that have occurred; and of which the 
trouble has been taken to collect them together. 


The Ombre plays Sans Prendre in Spades. 
He is eldeſt Hand. 
The Ombre's Game. 


Manill, King, Queen, Knave, and Six of 
Trumps, King of Clubs, King of Diamonds, 
Queen and Three of Hearts. 


The ſecond Player's Game, 


Spadill, Seven, Five, Four of Trumps, Queen 
and Knave of Clubs, King and Knave of Hearts, 
Six of Diamonds. 


Third Players Game, 


Baſto and Three of Trumps, Knave, Four, 
Two and Thee of Diamonds, Ace, Five and 
Four of Hearts. 

The Ombre loſes the Game, by making his firſt 
lead with the King of Clubs: the laſt Player 
trumps it, and leads a Heart ; the fecond Player 
makes his King, and Knave of Hearts, and leads a 
Club, and ſupports with Baſto; if the Ombre had 
paſſed it, he would have loſt Codill; he takes it, 
and it is a Remiſe; whereas by leading a trump at 


a . 


firſt, he could not have loſt : as is plain by what 


follows. 


The eldeſt Hand trumps out with the King; the 
ſecond takes it with Spadill, the third plays the 
Three. | 

The ſecond Player, who won the Trick, leads 
a Club, the third trumps it with his Baſto and the 
Ombre plays his King ; he who won the laſt Trick, 
leads a Heart, the Ombre plays his Queen, and the 
ſecond Player takes it with the King, which makes 
him two Tricks: he then leads the Knave of Hearts, 
by which he makes a third I rick, but he makes no 
more; for the Ombre has ſtill got Manill, Queen, 
Knave, and Four of trumps, and the King of Dia- 
monds ; with which he makes five Tricks. 

If Diamonds are led, he enters with his King, 
and leads trumps three times, and brings out the 
Seven, Five and Four, whichare in the Hand of the 
ſecond Player ; if Clubs are led, he trumps with 
the Six, and leads as before, three times trumps, 
and makes the fifth Trick with the King of Dia- 
monds, which is good, as thereareno more Trumps, 


The Ombre plays Sans Prendre in Clubs, 
He is in Cheville, that is, ſecond Player. 
The Ombre's Game. 


Manill, Baſto, King, Queen, Five, and Three 
of Trumps, that is, four falſe Matadors, fix 


Trumps, The Queen of Spades guarded, and the 
Knave of Diamonds. 


The eldeſt Hand's Game, 
Six of Trumps, King, and Six of Diamonds: 


King, Knave, Ace and Six of Hearts : Six and 


Seven of Spades, 
The 


C, 2 
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The youngeſt Hand's Game. 


-+Spadill, Knave, Seven and Four of Trumps ; 
Ace, Two and Four of Diamonds; King and 
-Knave of Spades. 

The Ombre loſes the Game, by trumping with 
the Five, the King of Hearts, which the eldeſt leads 
firſt; the Ombre is over-trumped by the Seven; 
Diamonds are led; the Trick is won by the eldeſt, 
who leads a Spade, the youngeſt makes two Tricks 

on the Ombre, which makes him three Tricks, 
and by Spadill a fourth; ſo that it is a Remiſe. 

There are notwithſtanding, two ways of winning 
the Game. 

The firſt is, by playing the Knave of Diamonds 
to the King of Hearts, which was the firſt lead, and 
that the more, as he throws away a Fauſſe, or 
ſmall Card : if after that, the Adel. returns it, by 
paſſing or trumping with a falſe Matador, the 

Ombre cannot then loſe. 

The ſecond way is, to trump the King of Hearts 
with a falſe Matador, in which caſe the youngeſt 
will over-trump with Spadill, and make the firſt 
Trick. | 

He then leads a Diamond, the eldeſt takes it 
with the King, and the Ombre plays the Knave. 

The eldeſt returns in Spades, by which means 
the youngeſt makes two Tricks in that: Suit, which 

with his Spadill makes three; after which he can 
only enter by a Diamond, which the eldeſt Hand 
paſſes; the Ombre trumps with the Five, and by 
trumping out three times, he draws the three trumps 


which remain in the Hand of him who made the 
three Tricks. 
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The Ombre plays Saus Prendre in Diamonds. 
He is youngeſt Hand. 
The Ombre's Game. 
Manill, Baſto, King, Queen, Three, Six and Four 
ct 'I rumps, K nave of Hearts, and Enave of Clubs; 
The eldeſt Hand's Game. 


Ponto in Trumps, King, Knave, Seven and 
Three of Spades, Three, Four, Five, and Six of 


Clubs, 
The ſecond Player's Game 


Spadill, Knave, Two and Five of Trumps; King 


of Clubs; King, Queen, Six and Five of Hearts. 


This Game is loſt thus; 

The firſt Player leads a Club, the ſecond takes it 
with the King, the Ombre plays the Knave. 

The ſecond leads the King of Hearts, the Ombre 
plays the Knave, and the eldeſt a ſmall Club; the 
ſecond who wins that Trick, leads the Queen of 
Hearts, the Ombre trumps with the King, and the 
eldeſt over-trumps him with Ponto; he then leads 
a ſmall Club, the ſecond trumps with the Knave, 


the Ombre over-trumps with the Queen, and leads 


Baſto, the eldeſt plays a Club, and the ſecond the 


Five of Trumps ; ſo that with Spadill and the two 


of Trumps, he waits for the Ombre, who has only 
Mani J and the Three. | 

Now he would have infallibly won the Game, if 
inſtead of trumping the ſecond Heart with his King, 
he had trumped with a ſmall Card. 

It is true, that it eannot be ſaid, that it was en- 
tirely the Ombre's fault that he loſt, for it was ne- 
ceſſary that Ponto ſhould be with the eldeſt Hand, 


40 make him loſe, 
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It muſt be owned therefore, that tho' an exten- 
five knowledge of the Game, and ſtrict attention» 
are of great uſe in ſome caſes, yet it frequently 
happens, that a good Player with much care, will 
loſe a Game, when a blockhead, without any, 
would win it. 

Having thus ſhewn how a Sans Prendre may be 

lot, in the ſeveral ſituations of firſt, ſecond, and 


third Player; we will now ſhow how it may be loſt 
after diſcarding. 


The Ombre plays in Spades. 
He is eldeſt Hand. >Þ» 
The Ombre's Game. 


Spadill, Manill, Six, Five, Four and Three of 
*Trumps ; he takes in a Heart, a Club and a Dia- 
mond. 


The ſecond Player's Game. 


Baſto and Seven of Trumps ; King and Six of 
Clubs; Ace, and Five of Diamonds ; Knave, 
Three and Six of Hearts, | | 


The third Player's Game. 


King, Queen, Knave of Trumps, King and Se- 
ven of Hearts, Queen of Clubs, King, Knave, 
and Two of Diamonds. 

The Ombre loſes the Game in this manner : he 
leads Spadill firſt, the ſecond plays the Seven, and 
the third the Knave; he then leads one of his 
Fauſſes, which the third wins with the King; he 
leads the Queen of Clubs, and aſks Gano of the 
King,that makes him two Tricks; heleads his King 
of Diamonds, to which the Ombre plays a ſmall 
one, that makes him three Tricks; he then returns 
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a. Diamond which the Ombre trumps, and is over- 
trumped by the ſecond, who waits for him with 
Baſto ; after which he remains third Player, and 
has already three Tricks, and the King and Queen 
of "Trumps, with which he muſt neceſſarily make 
a fourth. 

Theſe ſort of Games are to be played with ſpi- 
rit ; for if you endeavour to fineſſe, by dividing 
the tricks, you rarely ſucceed ; for as you may be 
 over-trumped, and have Fauſſes which may be 
drawn at any time, by demanding Gano, you are 
in danger of loſing Codill, 

So that the moſt certain, and almoſt the only me- 
thod of winning, is to trump about twice; if there 
are two Trumps in each Hand, you have a ſure 
Game, as there are only eleven trumps in black ; 
of which you have fix, and four are drawn by your 
Spadill and Manill ; there remains therefore, only 
one for them to make, and your three Fauſſes, 
which make four, and you make the other five. 

When it is ſaid, you ſhould trump out twice, it 
is to be underſtood, that both your adverſaries 
have played 'T'rumps to your firſt lead. 


The Ombre plays in Hearts; and is in Cheville. 
The Ombre's Game. 


Spadill, Ponto, Queen, Two, Three, Four and 
Six of Trumps, King of Diamonds, and Knave 
of Clubs. | | ; 

The eldeſt Hand's Game. 


Manill, Baſto, King and five af Trumps, King 
and Queen of Clubs, Queen, Knave and 'T hree 
.of Spades. 


The mean Game. FU 
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Knave of Trumps; King, Seven, Six, and Five 
of Spades; Six ef Clubs; Queen, Three and Five 
of Diamonds. 3 

his Game is loſt in the following manner. 

e eldeſt leads his King of Clubs, the Ombre 
and the third Player paſs it; he then leads the 
Queen of Clubs; the Ombre trumps it with the 
Two, and the third over-trumps him with the 
Knave, and by that means the Ombre loſes the 
Game: for the laſt Player then leads a Diamond, 
the eldeſt trumps it with the Five, which makes 
him two Tricks ; and has ſtill in his Hand, Man- 
ill, Baſto and King, with which he is ſure to make 
two Tricks: whereas if the Ombre had trumped 
with the Queen, he would have won the ſecond 
Trick : after which, leading a-ſmall Trump, the 
third would have played his Knave, and obliged 
the firſt to have taken it with his King ; or, if he 
had played the Five, in order to give the Trick to 
the laſt Player, the worſt that Ke could have done 
would have been to have played a Diamond, which 
the eldeſt would have trumped with the King, by 
which he would have won the Trick ; after which 
he would have only Manill and Baſto left, with 
which he could have made only. one Trick; be- 
cauſe Spadil, which the Ombre would not have 
failed to have led, as ſoon. as he got the lead, muſt 
have won one of them. 

It might poſſibly have fo turned out, that the 
Ombre by trumping with his Queen, might have loſt 
the Game; but this is certain, that when you have 
ſeveral Trumps, it is right to trump with the high- 
eſt, to prevent thoſe who defend the Game, from 
making their ſmall Trumps, and to get the lead, 
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that you may trump out; for if the Game is ever 
ſo little divided, you cannot loſe it. 


The Ombre plays in Clubs, and is laſt Player. 
The Ombre's Game. 


Spadill, Baſto, Queen, Five and Six of Trumps, 
King, Three and Seven of Hearts, and King of 
Diamonds. 


The Game of the eldeſt Hand. 


Manill, King, Knave and Four of Trumps, 
Knave, Ace and T'wo of Hearts, Two of Dia- 
monds, and Seven of Spades, 


The Second Player's Game. 


Three and Seven of Trumps ; Knave, Ace, 
Three and Six of Diamonds; King, Six and Three 
of Spades, 

This Game is thus loſt. 3 

The eldeſt leads the Two of Diamonds, the Se- 
cond paſſes it, and the Ombre takes it with his 
King; he then leads the King of Hearts, the eldeſt 
plays the Two, and the ſecond trumps with the 
Seven; and then leads the Three of Trumps ; after 
which it is impoſſible for the Ombre to win. | 

But if the Ombre, inſtead of leading his King of 
Hearts, had trumped out with the Six, the eldeſt 
would have won it with the Knave, and the third 
have played his Three ; the eldeſt would then have 
led a Heart, the ſecond would have trumped it with 
the Seven, and the Ombre have played a ſmall 
Heart; after which the ſ: cond could have only led 
Spades or Diamonds; if he leads Diamonds, which 
is a return, the Ombre plays a ſmall Heart, if he 
leads Spadee, which has not yet been led, the _ 
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bre trumps with the Five, and the eldeſt paſſes; 
but if he had over-trump'd, the Ombre could no 
longer loſe the Game. : 

It is unneceſſary to give more examples; practice, 
in theſe caſes, will be of more uſe, than many pre- 
Cepts, x 
We haye thus ſhown all the cemmon methods 
cf playihg the Game ct Ombre. | 

There are beſides, ſeveral capricious manners cf 
playing the hazards of the Game, which are called 
Pretintailles; and have been invented only to in- 
hance the gain or loſs; and which ought never to 
be played, hut by thoſe. who are well acquainted 
with the Game, or when you play with thoſe that 
have a ſuperior knowledge of the Game. The 
reader will find, in the explanation of the terms of 
the Game, an account of all the different hazards ; 
of which there is now not much uſe made, 


Of FoRCED SPADILL. 

This method of playing Ombre, is diverting e- 
nough, when you play for amufement, becauſe there 
are almoſt always Beaſts on the board, and you fre- 
quently win Codill, when you leaſt expect it ; but 
when you play for intereſt, the caſe is different; 
for Ombre, which is naturally a Game of great ſpi- 
rit, here degenerates almoſt into a Game of chance ; 
where addreſs is of very little uſe to the Player, who 
frequently finds Spadill, very badly accompanied. 

This Game is played in all reſpects, as the Om- 
bre, of which we have been treating ;- every cne 
ſpeaks in his turn, and if nobody plays, he who has 
Spadill, is obliged to play, whatever Game he may 

4 have: 
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Have: ſo that when all have paſſed, the Spadilli 
makes his Diſcard and names the Suit. 

He that has Spadill with a bad Hand, ſhould 
paſs, and ſee whether either of the others will play, 
and put him out of his pain. | 

When nobody owns Spadill, the ſtock is examin- 
ed, and if it is not there, he who has it in his. 
Hand, is beaſted, and the Cards are not played, 


becauſe of the diſadvantage the ſeeing of the ſtock, 
may be to the Game. 


. 


The LAW S of the Game of OMR RE. 


I. The Cards are not to be dealt in- any other 
manner, than. by three at a time.. 

II. If in dealing there ſhould come a black Ace 
turned up, there muſt be a new Deal. 

ITI. If there ſhould come ſeveral faced Cards in. 
dealing, there muſt be a new Deal. | 

IV. If there is a faced Card in the Stock, what- 
ever Card it is, and it is perceived before any one 
has aſked if they play, or has named to play Sans. 
Prendre; there muſt be a new Deal. 


V. The Dealer cannot be the Ombre, if there is 
a faced Card in the Stock. 

VI. If the Dealer gives ten Cards, to either of 
the other Players, or to himſelf, he cannot be Om- 
bre ; but either of the others may, firſt declaring, 
before they afk leave, or name Sans Prendre, that 


they have ten Cards; otherwiſe they are beaſted; 
and the Cards are played out. 


VII. If the Dealer gives, or takes, only eight 
Cards, he cannot be Ombre; but either of the 


others; 
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others may; firſt: declaring that they have only 
eight Cards. ; | 

VIII. He that has only eight Cards, may play 
Sans Prendre with-thoſe eight Cards; and ſo may 
he that has ten: but one of his Cards muſt be firſt 
drawn, or if he has ten. Cards after taking in, one 
of them muſt likewiſe be drawn. 

IX. He who diſcards with eight Cards, whe- 
ther he is Ombre or not,. ſhould take in one more 
than he lays out; and he that diſcards with ten 
Cards, ſhould lay out one more than he takes in. 

X. He who has more, or leſs than nine Cards, 
after taking in, is beaſted. 

XI. He who aſks leave, or plays Sans Prendre, 
with eight or ten Cards, without declaring that 
he has too many, or too few, is beaſted; but he 
that paſſes with too many, or too few Cards, is 
not beaſted, provided he declares it before he takes 
in, and takes ſuch number as makes him the nine 
Cards he ought to have. 

XIE. If the Dealer gives more than ten Cards, 
to either of the Players, he muſt deal again. 

XIII. If the Pack is falſe; that is, if there are 
too many, or too few Cards; or two of the ſame, 
ſort; or any that do not belong to the Game, as an 
Eight, Nine, or Ten, the Deal is void, if it is per- 
ceived: in playing; but if not till after the Coup is 
played, it ſtands good. 

IV. The Coup is played; when the C ds are 
all played; or the 8 made Tricks gh 
to win, or one of the others has won Codill. 

XV. If the Ombre forgets to name his Suit, one 
of the others may name it for him; and if the two 
others both ſpeak at the ſame time, they play in 
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that Suit, which is named by him who is on the 
Ombre's right hand. 

XVI. If the Ombre forgets to name his Suit, 
or miſtakes in naming it, he may diſcard over again, 
if he has not joined his Rentree to his Hand. 

XVII. The Ombre is to name expreſsly, the 
Suit in which he plays. 

XVIII. Altho' the Ombre has taken in, he may 
ſtill name his Suit, if neither of the others have 
yet done it. | 

XIX. If he who plays either Sans Prendre, or by 
taking in, names one Suit for another, or names. 
two Suits ; that which he names firſt, is the Trump, 
and he cannot recall it. 

XX. He that has ſaid, paſs, cannot be admitted 
to ſtand the Game. 

XXI. He that aſks leave, cannot avoid playing, 
nor is admitted to play Sans Prendre, unleſs he is 
forced, in which caſe, he has the preference to the 
other that forces him. 

XXII. He who not being youngeſt hand, and 
has not a Game to play Sans Prendre, yet names his 
Suit without diſcarding, or aſking, if the othets 
play, is obliged to play Sans Prendre. 

XXIII. He that plays Sans Prendre, and has a 
fure Game, may ſhow it down, without naming 
his Suit; unleſs. he is obliged to play, and the o- 
thers inſiſt on diſcarding. | 

XXIV. He who turns a Card of the Stock, 
thinking thai he is playing at a Game where the 
Cards are turned, cannot be Ombre that Coup; 
but the others may; and he is beaſted. . 

XXV. It is the.ſame, if either of them, in lay- 
ing down the Stock, or otherwiſe, ſhould = 
| Card, 
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Card; the others may play the Game, and he is 
beaſted. 

XXVI. If there are Cards of the Stock that 
are not taken in, the laſt Player may ſee them; and 
in that caſe, the others have the ſame right, after 
him: but if he does not ſee them, and either of 
the others does, that Player is beaſted. 

XXVII. He that takes too many Oards from the 
Stock, may put them back, if he has not ſeen them, 
or mix'd them with his Hand; and he is not beaſted. 

XXVIII. But if he has ſeen them, or mixed 
them with his Hand, he is beaſted ; and what 
Cards he has too many, are drawn from his Hand 
promiſcuouſly, and mixed with the Diſcards. 

XXIX. If he does not take enough, he may take 
again from the Stock, if there are any left ; if not, 
he draws them at a venture, from the Diſcards; 
and he is not beaſted, if he has not begun to play, 

XXX. He that has none of the Suit led, is not 
obliged to trump ;. or if he has of that Suit, is not 
obliged to play a higher Card, tho? he has it. 


XXXI. No one ſhould play out of his turn, but 


he is not beaſted for ſo doing. 

XXXII. However, if he that is not to play, 
ſhould play a Card that is likely to prejudice the 
Ombre, he is beaſted. | 

XX XIII. If the Ombre ſhould ſeea Card, that one 
of the Players has ſeparated from his Game, he has 
no right to call it, unleſs by being ſeen, it may pre- 
judice his Game, in which caſe he is obliged to 
play it, if he can do it without renouncing ; if he 
cannot, he does not play it, but is beaſted. 

XXXIV. It is permitted to turn the Tricks made 
dy the other Players, to ſee what has been played; 
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but that is not to be done, nor what has Beem 
played counted aloud, but when you are to play; as: 
every one ought to be left to tell their own Game. 

XXXV. He who inſtead of turning the Tricks, 
that are before one of the Players, turns and ſees: 
his Game, is beaſted, together with him whoſe- 
Cards he turned, each paying one half of the Beaſt; 
and ſo he that inſtead of taking from the Stock, 
takes from the Game of another Player: and in- 
that caſe the Game is to be replaced, in its proper 
order; or if it is ſo confounded, that it cannot be 
replaced, it is at the option of the Ombre to have 
a new Deal. | 

XXXVI. He that renounces, is beaſted as often: 
as he renounces, if it 1s perceived at the time that- 
he makes the Renounce ; but if the Cards are all: 
played, he makes but one Beaſt, tho? he may have 
made ſeveral Renounces. : 

XXXVII. Tomakea Renounce, the Trick muſt 
be turned, or he that has renounced, muſt have 
played a Card. for the next 'Frick.; otherwiſe, he- 
may take up his Card without any penalty. 

XXXVIII. If the Renounce prejudices the 
Game, and the Coup is not finiſhed, the Cards 
may be taken up again, and the Game begun from 
where the Renounce was made; but if the Coup; 
is finiſned, it cannot be played over again. 

XXXIX. He who aſks what is Trumps, and. 
trumps in the Suit that he is told, tho? in fact it is 
not Trumps, is not beaſted; but he cannot take 
up the Card that he has played. | 

XL. He who without aſking, trumps in. a Suit 
that is not Trumps, and has turned the Trick, is 
keaſted,. 

XLI. 
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XLI. He who ſhows his Game before the Coup: 
is finiſhed, is beaſted. 

XLII. The Ombre is not allowed to aſk a Re- 
miſe, nor to aſłk leave, when his Rentree is not 
favourable. | 

XLIII. The Ombre is not to give Codill to- 
whom he pleaſes, being obliged to pay the Codilt 
to him who ought to have won it; if to-pleaſe his; 
own. inclination, he ſhould give. it. to him whos 
ought not to have had it. 

XLIV. The Ombre is not,, upon any account, 
to demand Gano: 

XLV. He of. the fwo other Players, that has: 
four ſure Tricks, ſhould. not demand Gano, or- 
ſupport the other Player. 

XLVI. He who demands Gano, having his- 
fourth Trick: ſure, and wins Codill by that means, 
has a right to draw it; but-it is not practiſed by 
the fair Player, who in that.caſe, lets the Coup go- 
by Remiſe ; and thoſe who do not do it, ought to- 
be excluded all future parties. | 

XL V1]. Several Beaſts made the ſame Coup, go- 
together ; unleſs it 1s otherwiſe agreed.. 

XLVIII. The higheſt Beaſt always goes firſt;. 

XLIX. He who makes two Beaſts at the ſame: 
time, may put them together: but he who makes 
two Beaſts, the one after the other, cannot do it, 
but by the conſent of the two other Players. 

L. When the Players mark differently, they pay 
according to him who marks the moſt; and are 
beaſted in the ſame manner. 

LI. When Codillis won, they ſtake three Coun- 
ters, tho? there are ſtill Beaſts to be drawn. 

LI. The three Matadors cannot be forced by- 
an inferior Trump. — 

LIII. 
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LIII. The ſuperior Matador forces the inferior, 
when it is the Card led. | 

LIV. The ſuperior Matador does not force thein- 
ferior, if it is played on a Trump that was firſt led. 

LV. The Matadors and the Sans Prendre, can- 
not be claimed after the Cards are cut for the next 
Deal, unleſs by defign the Cards are ſhuffled and 
cut ſo quick, as not to give ſufficient time ; in that 
caſe, if he has not received for the Game, and the 
Conſolation, of either of the Players, he has a right 
to demand the Sans Prendre and the Matadors, to- 
gether with the Game that remains due to him : 
but if it is. he himſelf, that has. cut or dealt the 
Cards, he cannot recover them. 

LVI. The Matadors are not paid but when they 
are in the hand of the Ombre. | 

LVII. If he who plays Sans Prendre with the 
Matadors, claims one without claiming the other, 
he only can receive what he claims. 

LV HI. He who inſtead of demanding the Mata- 
dors which he had, demands Sans Prendre, which 
he did not play; or he that demands the Matadors 
inſtead of Sans Prendre, cannot inſiſt on the one, or 
the other; as this Game requires a preciſe explication. 

LIX. The Game, the Conſolation, and the 
Beaſts, may be claimed, ſeveral Deals after. 

LX. The miſtakes that may happen in counting 
the Beaſts, cannot be rectified after the next Deal 
to that in which they were drawn. | 

LXI. He who wins all the Tricks, makes the 
Vole, and wins the double of what there is on the 
Game; unleſs the Vole is fixed at a certain value. 

LXII. If there are ſeveral Beaſts, he draws them, 
and nothing elſe, unleſs it was otherwiſe 11 
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LXIII. If there are ſeveral Beaſts that go toge- 
ther, becauſe they were made together, he who 
wins the Vole, receives the double of them ; or 
as ſhall be agreed. | 

LXIV. He who having undertaken the Vole, 
does not make it, pays what he would have receiv- 
ed, if he had won it. | 

LXV. The Vole is undertaken, when after mak- 
ing the firſt five Tricks, you play a ſixth Card, 

LXVI. When you have once undertaken the 
Vole, you cannot by any means deſiſt from it. 

LXVII. When the Vole is undertaken, the two 
Players who defend the Poul, may communicate 
their Game to each other, and conſult on the beſt 
means of preventing it : 

LXVIII. If he who has miſſed making the 
Vole, has Matadors, or plays Sans Prendre, he is 
to be paid them, as well as the Conſolation. 

LXIX. If they agree to draw all, the two other 
Players divide all that is on the board; and if they 
have regulated the Vole, the Ombre pays to each 
of the other Players, what is agreed; but he till 
wins what is,on the Game, in this latter caſe, 

LXX. He who after taking his Rentree, looks 
at his Diſcard, cannot make the Vole, 

LXXI, He who wins by Codill, does not mark 
the Tour; nor he who makes the Vole ; but he 
who undertakes the Vole, and miſſes it, muſt mark 
that Tour. 

LXXII. Where the contre is admitted, he who 
plays S:ns Prendre, and undertakes the Vole, has 
the preference in play, to the elder Hand that would 
play Sans Prendre only. 

L XXII. He who plays Sans Prendre, and under- 
takes the Vole, without making it, pays to each 2 
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the others, the value of the Vole; and is not paid 
the Sans Prendre, or the Matadors, nor even the 
Conſolation, or the Game; he draws nothing; 
but he is not beaſted, unleſs he loſes the Game, in 
which caſe he pays to each Player, beſides the for- 
feiture for miſſing the Vole, what is due to him 
for the Sans Prendre, the Matadors and the Game, 
and is beaſted as uſual. 

LXXIV. He that begins a party, and refuſes to 
finiſnt, pays, not only what there is on the Game 
but the Cards alſo. 

LXXV. But if it is an affair of importance, 
that obliges him to it, the party may be put off, 
with the conſent of the other Players; making a- 
minute of the ſtate of the Game. 

LXXVI. When Ombre is played by two per 
ſons only, they muſt lay out one of the red Suits. 

LXXVII. They play with eight Cards, which: 
are to be dealt by twice three, and once two, and- 
in no other manner; and when the Deal is wrong, 
it muſt be redealt. | 

LXXVIII. The Stock is compoſed of fourteen 
Cards ; and the youngeſt Hand has a right to ſee the- 
Cards that he leaves; and if he does, the eldeſt may 
likewiſe; but not elſe, without being beaſted. 

LXXIX. They. cannot-play in the Suit that is 
hid out.. | 

LXXX. When the Hazards are admitted at the 
Game of Ombre, he who ſtands the Game, re- 
ceives as much from the two others, when he wins, . 
as he pays to them when he loſes. 
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OMBRE =y Five. 
Of AxcienrT QUINTILLES: 
That is, of the Original Manner of playing it. 


F IRS T, There are no Fiſh uſed; hut they 
. take only twenty or thirty Counters, which are 
valued at five, ten; fifteen, twenty .or thirty pence” 
each; that is, as the Players ſhall agree. 

They draw for the Places; and after having ſeen 
who is to deal, each Player places a Counter before 
kim; and has eight Cards dealt him, which is 
the common method; and as there are no Cards 
left for a Stock, there is conſequently no Diſcard. 

The manner of ſpeaking and beginning the 
Game is the ſame at Ombre by Four, and to win 
you muſt make five Tricks. 

He who plays Sans Prendre, names his Suit, and 
muſt alſo make five Tricks to win; which if he 
does, he receives two Counters from each of the 
others, for the Sans Prendre, and the ſame for three 
Matadors: but if he has more than three, even up- 
to nine, he muſt not expect any thing more. 

When there are ſeveral Beaſts on the Game, and 
he that plays Sans Prendre, makes the vole, he on- 
ly draws what is on the Game, and two Counters 
from each of the other Play ers. 


It 
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If he wins a ſingle Game, and plays Sans Prert- 
dre at firſt; of the five Counters that are on the 
Game, beſides the Sans Prendre, he draws only 
two; there remain, therefore three on the board. 

Either of the Players, except the laſt, who ſtands 
the Game, after having aſked the others if they 
play, and they fay, no; he is to name his Suit, 
and call a King to his aid; but he is not to call 
the King of Trumps. + og 

That done, he who has the King ſupports him 
who ſtands the Game; and if they make five 
Tricks together, they jointly win; and then the 
principal Player draws two of the three Counters 
that are left, and the other one : if at another time 
the Counters are even, they divide them equally. 

If he who plays, and the King call'd, make but 
four Tricks, they are beaſted by Remiſe ; the firſt 
puts down two Counters, and the other one. 

They loſe Codill if they make only three Tricks; 
and in that caſe, the other three Players each draw 
one Counter. | 

By the laws of the Game of Ombre by Five, 
when the firſt four Players paſs, the laſt is obliged 
to play, whatever Game he may have; calling, 
however, a King to his aid. 

When Codill is won, and there are four or five 
Counters on the board, each of the three Players 
who defend the Poul, draw one; there conſequent- 
ly reſt one or two; if it is one only, he who has 
the higheſt Trump takes it; if there are two, the 
remaining one is for him of the other two Players 
that has the beſt Trump. 

If the Beaſt Codill is loſt the firſt Coup, the three 
who defend the Poul, _ one Counter each ; and 

that 
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that Beaſt then is no more than two, which go to- 
gether for the next Coup. 
If it happens, that he who ſtands the Game by 
calling a King, makes the Vole, he draws two 
Counters from each of the other Players; and the 
King called gets one, if the number is odd. 

It may ſometimes happen, that there are more to 
divide, becauſe of the Beaſts that have been made; 
in that caſe, he who plays, and the King called, di- 
vide equally thoſe Counters; and if the number is 
odd (except in the caſe of a Vole) the remainder 
belcngs to him who ſtands the Game. 

He who at the Game of Ombre by five, under- 
takes the Vole, and does not make it, pays nothing 
to the others for not doing it. 

The Beaſt conſiſts of as many Counters as you 
would have drawn, if you had won. | 

To be paid for the Matadors, they muſt be all 
three in one Hand, and the King called does not 
partake of them, when they are in the Hand of the 
Ombre, to whom they are to be paid. 

If on the other hand, the King called has them, 
he is paid for them; but if the Ombre and the 
King called are beaſted, he of the two who has the 
Matadors in his Hand, pays them to the other Play- 
ers, except to him who loſes with him; this law is 
to be underſtood the fame, when they win together. 

The pleaſure of this Game, is, to conceal the 
King called, ſo that he who ſtands the Game is in 
fear of him that has it, and gives advantages to the 
other Players, thinking he gives them to his King. 

I here is no penalty for a loſt Deal at Ombre by 

Five; the Cards are only to be ſhuffled and dealt 


over again, 
Such 
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Such is the method of playing the old Quintille; 


let us now ſee the modern method, which follows in 
all caſes, as near as poſſible, the Game of Quadrille. 


The New QUINTILLE. 

You are to remember in the firſt place, that the 
New Quintille obſerves in every reſpect, the laws 
of Quadrille, where it is not obliged to depart from 
them; ſo that we ſhall content ourſelves with giv- 
ing the laws that are peculiar to this Game ; toge- 
ther with ſome rules drawn from Quadrille ; be- 
cauſe they are contrary to the ancient manner of 
playing Quintille, | 

The ſtakes are the ſame as at Quadrille, and you 
obſerve the ſame manner of marking and paying the 
Game. 

Therefore after you have ſettled the value of the 
Fiſh ; drawn for the places; and ſeen who is to deal; 
he who deals, places a Fiſh before him, befides 
which, each of the Players puts down a Counter for 
the Game; after which the Cards being cut by him 
on the left of the Dealer, he gives to each, eight 
Cards, by twice four; and they muſt be dealt in no 
other manner. 

The Cards being dealt, each Player ſpeaks in his 
turn, beginning with the eldeſt ; if either of them 
has a Hand to play, he aſks if they play, and if 
they ſay no, he names his Suit, and calls a King, 
with whom he is to make five Tricks to win; if 
he makes only four,. he loſes by Remiſe, and by 
Ccdill if he makes leſs. 

If they win, they are paid the Conſolation and the 
Matadors, if they have them; if they loſe, they pay 
equally the Conſolation and the Matadors, if they 
have. them; whether it be by Codill or Remile, 

| Obſerve, 
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Obſerve, that nothing is ſaid about paying the 
Game, as at Quadrille, becauſe we have faid at 
the beginning, that each one is to put it down ; 
conſequently, they who win draw what is down; 
and fo they likewiſe who win Codill. 

'The Beaſt, and all that is paid, is paid one half 
by the Ombre, and the other by the King call'd; 
and if there is an odd Counter, the Ombre is to 
pay it: in like manner if they win, they divide 
the ſtake equally between them, and the Ombr 
takes the odd Counter, if there is one. | 

This Game is not ſo rigorous as Quadrille, with 
regard to the Ombre, becauſe he is never beaſted 
alone when he plays by calling a King, tho? he 
makes only one Trick, but always the half with 
him that is called. 

When all the five Players have paſs'd, he who 
has Spadill is obliged to play, by calling a King: 
and he obſerves in all reſpects, the laws of him 
who plays voluntarily. | 

The laws of Quadrille are exactly obſerved, in 
every thing that regards the Sans Prendre ; the four 


Players are united againſt him who plays the Sans 


Prendre, who is to make alone five Tricks to win: 
he loſes by Remiſe, if he makes only four; and 
by Codill, if he makes leſs. 

When he who plays Sans Prendre, -or by call- 
ing himſelf, loſes Codill, the other four Play- 
ers divide what is on the Game; but if there are 
any odd Counters, which frequently happens ; he 
who has the higheſt Trump takes one, the ſecond 
belongs to him of the other three, who has the 
next higheſt, and the third, if there is a third, to 


him of the other two, who has the next beſt; but 


if they have neither of them any Trump, it re- 
mains for the next Coup. 


The 


— 
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| * | The firſt Beaſt is always fifteen, the ſecond forty 
fize, unleſs the Game on which the firſt Beaſt was 


p 
4 | made was drawn by Codill, in which caſe it will 
=_ be thirty : and you add fifteen for each Beaſt, in 
#3 either caſe, according to the number of Beaſts. 
1 The Matadors are paid in the ſame Manner as 
_ at Quadrille, whether they are in one Hand or 
by 1 two; that is, part in the Hand of the Ombre, and 


part in the Hand of the King called ; and they di- 
vide the Matadors as they do the reſt of the Game. 
The Vole is likewiſe paid as it has been agreed; 
and they who make it together, divide it equally 
betwixt them. | 
There is no riſk run, in undertaking the Vole, 
as they who do not make it ſuffer no penalty; but 
it is not the ſame when they who ſtand the Game, 
make the Devole, which ſometimes happens ; for 
they are then obliged to pay the Vole to them who 
make it, by equal parts; obſerving always, that 
—_ as the odd counter belongs to the Ombee, when 
—_— he wins, ſo it is to be paid by him when he loſes. 
1 He who calls a King is beaſted alone, if he makes 
_ no Trick, ſuppoſing the King call'd does make 
| one, for if he makes none, all is paid equally be- 
_— tween them. 
The Vole draws only what goes on the Game: 
the Cards are paid by a certain number of Coun- 
ters, that each gives. | 
The laws of Quadrille are obſerved with regard 
to the Renounce, and in every thing elſe, where 
* we have not given rules to the contrary. 
3 | It is the intereſt of him who ſtands the Game, to 
= trump out; therefore the King called, after having 
| appeared, or even betore, ſhould lead Trumps, 
| in 
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in order to ſupport his friend's Game, and make 
_ for his Kings, which might not otherwiſe 
aſs. 

5 By following theſe rules, this Game becomes 
much more diverting than the old Quintille, which 
is now ſcarce ever pla d, but in ſome provinces, 
where they play Quadrille almoſt in the ſame 
manner. 


The Game sf OMBRE by T wo. 


It is ſo called, becauſe play'd by two perſons on- 
ly : it is a Game of very little entertainment, but 
is nevertheleſs ſometimes play'd for want of a third 
perſon ; and may ſerve togive the learner of Om- 
bre, an inſight into the manner of diſcarding, and 
playing the Cards. 

t is play'd almoſt in the ſame manner as Om- 
bre by Three: they lay out one of the red Suits, 
ſo that there remain only thirty Cards; it is in- 
different what Suit 1s laid out, whether Hearts or 
Diamonds. | 


Each Player has eight Cards only dealt him, by . 


three, three and two; ſo that there remain four- 
teen for the Stock; of which each takes what 
number he finds convenient. | 

To win, you muſt make five Tricks; if each 
makes only four, it is a Beaſt by Remiſe: if he 
that defends the Game makes five, he wins Codill. 

You are to obſerve, that you can't name the Suit 
that 'is laid out; for if it was allow'd with Spa- 
dill alone, you might ſometimes make the Vole; 
as when being eldeſt Hand, and having Spadill, a 
King, and ſeveral Cards of the ſame Suit, 
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| Or Tue TERMS or THe 


Games Or QUADRIELELE 


BY THREE anv ay TWO. 


ATR. 


1 Bon- air, is a term of Hazard, at the 
Game of Ombre; which is, when you play 
Sans Prendre with four Matadors; h: who wins 
this Hazard, receives a Fiſh from each, and if he 
loſes, he pays a Fiſh to each Player. 

Obſerve, that all the Hazards, which are four- 
teen in number, belong to the Game of Ombre 
by Three, only. ä 


Te ASK LEAVE. 


Is at Quadrille, to aſk leave to play, by calling 
a King. | 


SAS 31 Q. 


That is the Ace of Clubs; which is always the 
third Trump. 


BEAST. 


QUINTILLE and OMBRE, 
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BEAST. 


Is a penalty at the Game, which conſiſts in 
paying as many Counters as there are down; and 
is incurred either by renouncing, or by ſome other 
Fault : or by not wmning, when you ſtand the 
Game, which is called making the Beaſt. 


CHARIVARY. 


Is a Hazard at Ombre; and is, when he that 
ſtands the Game has the four Queens, for which 
he receives a Fiſh from each Player, if he wins; 
or pays it to them, if he loſes. 


c HEVILL k. 


To be in Cheville, is, to be between the eldeſt 
Hand and the Dealer. 8 


C HICOR E E. 


Is a Hazard at Ombre, and is when the Ombre 
has three or four falſe Matadors, for which he re- 
ceives a Fiſh from each if he wins, and pays it if 
he loſes. 


COMILE 


Is at the Game of Quadrille, when thoſe who 
defend the Poul, make more Tricks than they who 
ſtand the Game ; the former are faid to win Codill, 
and the latter to loſe it. At Ombre by Three, it 
is, when one of the two other Players makes more 


Tricks than the Ombre; by which he wins all 
that is on the Game. 
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CONTENTMENT:. 


Is a Hazard of Ombre; when you have five Ma- 
tadors, and a Sans Prendre, it is called petfect Con- 
tentment, for which you are paid a Fiſh by each 


CONSOLATION. 
ls a claim of the Game, which is always paid 
by thoſe who loſe to thoſe who win, whether by 
Codill or Remiſe : there is another Conſolation, 
which is a Hazard at Ombre, and is when they 
pay a Fiſh for the Sans Prendre, and a Fiſn for 
each of the Matadors, to him who wins: or he 
pays the ſame to the others, when he loſes : when 
this Conſolation takes place, the preceding one is 


not paid. 
COUP. 


The Coup at Ombre, is, when the Cards are 
all played ; or that the Ombre has made the full 


number of Tricks to win ; or one of the others 
has won Codill. | 


DEGO©O.UT.. 
Is a Hazard at Ombre, and is, when he who 


Player. 


loſes the laſt Game of the party, tho' he ſhould 


Joſe only one Counter by the Game, pays a Fiſh 


to the winner. 
DEVOLE. 
Is when he whoſtands the Game, makes no Trick: 
this does not take place at Ombre by Three. 


Is a Hazard at Ombre, and is, when he who 
ſtands the Game has the four Kings, for which he 


receives a Fiſh from each if he wins, or pays it to 
each if he loſes. 


DOUBLE. 
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DOUBLE. 


To play Double, is, to pay the Game and the 
Stake double, as well as the Confolation, the Sans 
Prendre, the Matadors, and Devole. 


DISCARD. | 

It is at Ombre, the Cards you lay out from your 

Hand, and lay on one fide, in order to take as ma- 

ny from the Stock ; and this Diſcard is always to 
be played on the right hand of the Player, 


EPARPILLE R. 


Is to ſpread, or ſcatter the Stock at Ombre, 
which is not to be done, leſt any of them ſhould 


ESTRAPADE. 


Is a Hazard at Ombre, and is when he who plays 
Sans Prendre, makes the Beaſt ; he wins not only 
what is on the Game, but alſo all that is before the 
Players, and what is due to them. 


FANATIQUE. 


Is likewiſe a Hazard at Ombre, and is when the 
Ombre has the four Knaves, for which he receives 
a Fiſh from each, if he wins, and pays it if he loſes, 


FORCE. 


The Ombre is ſaid to be forced, when you play 
a ſtrong Trump to weaken him, if he over-trumps: 
he is hikewiſe ſaid to be forced, when he aſks leave, 
and one of the other Players obliges him to play 
Sans Prendre, or paſs; by offering to play Sans 
Prendre. 


be known. 
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FRIEND. 


Is, at Quadrille, the Player who has the King 

called. | | 8 
| G AN O. 

Signifies at Ombre, let it come to me; to demand 

Gano is alſo to aſk the Player not to win the Card 

played ; he who ſtands the Game cannot demand 


Gano. | 
GUINGUETTE. 


Is a Hazard at Ombre; when he that ſtands the 
Game, wins without a black Ace; for which he 
receives a Fiſh from each Player, and pays it if he 


loſes. | 
INPASSE. 


To make tke Inpaſſe, is, when being in Che- 
ville, you play the Knave of a Suit of which you 
have the King | 


MANILL. 


Is in black, the Two of Spades or Clubs, and 
in red, the Seven of Hearts or Diamonds, accord- 
ing to the Suit in which you play ; and is always 
the ſecond Trump at the Game. | 


MARK. 
The Game is marked, by the Fiſh, which they 


who Deal put down at Quadrille: and at Ombre by 
the Counters, which every one places before him. 


MAT AD ORS. 

There are three Matadors, viz. Spadill, Manill, 
and Baſto; which are the three firſt Trumps ; their 
number is augmented, according to the number of 
Trumps that are joined to them, without interrupti- 
on : 
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on: When Spadill is wanting to make the num- 
ber compleat, they are called falſe Matadors. 
MIELEE. 

Is a Mark of ivory, which is ſometimes uſed, 

and ſtands for ten Fiſh. 
MIRLIRO. 

Is a Hazard at Ombre, and is the two black 
Aces, without any other Matadors, for which the 
Player receives a Fith from each, if he wins, and 


pays it if he loſes : or it is the two red Aces with 
Baſto, for which he receives or pays the ſame. 


O MB RE. 


Is the name given to him who ſtands the Game, 
either by diſcarding or playing Sans Prendre at Om- 
bre; or by calling or playing Sans Appeller at Qua- 
drille. To be with the Ombre, is to have the King 
called. The Game of Quadrille is likewiſe called 
Ombre by Four; and Quintille, Ombre by Five. 


PARTY: 


Is the duration of the Game, according to the 
number of 'Tours that are agreed to be played : it 
is alſo called Repriſe. | 


PARTY QUARREE. 


Partie Quarrie des Dames du tems, is a Hazard 
at Ombre, and is when the Ombre has three Kings 
and a Queen ; for which he receives a Fiſh from 
each if he wins, or pays them if he loſes, 

-PASS. 


Is the term that is uſed, when you have not a 
Hand to play ; you then fay, Pals. 


H 3 PONTO. 
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PO. NT O. 


Is the Ace of Diamonds, when Diamonds are 
Trumps ; or Hearts, when they are Trumps ; and 
is then the fcurth Trump. 


O U. 


The Poul ccnfiſts of the Fiſhes which are ſtaked 
for the Deals; or the Counters which are put down 
by the Players; or the Beaſts that go on the Game. 
To defend the Poul, is to be againſt him who ſtands 
the Game. The word Poul, likewiſe ſignifies, a 
certain number of Counters, ſupernumerary to the 
Cards, when the Tours are finiſned, and you play 
after the Tours are finiſhed, 


PRETINTAILLES. 


Is the whimſical name, that is given to the Ha- 
zards at the Game of Ombre by Three, for each of 
which a Fiſh is paid to him who ſtands the Game 
when he wins, and is paid by h m when he loſes : 
they are the fourteen following, viz. the Conſola- 
tion, the Ben- air, the Perfect Contentment, the 
Guinguctte, the Merliro, the Fanatique, the Cha- 
rivary, the Diſcord, the Partie Quarree des Dames 
des tems, the Triomphante, the Eſtrapade, the De- 
gout, the Yeux de ma Grande - mere, and the Chi- 


coi e. 
Is the number of Fiſh or Counters, that are given 
to each Player, at the beginning of the party. 
R E GL E. 


Is the order that is obſerved at the Game: it is 
called at Quadrille, being in Regle, when the Om- 
bre trumps the return of the King called. 

| REMISE, 


— 
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RE MIS E. 


Is at Quadrille, when they who ſtand the Game, 
don't make more Tricks than they who defend 
the Poul; and they then loſe by Remiſe. 


RENOUNCE. 


Is not to play in the Suit led, when you have of 
it: it is alſo called a Renounce, when not having 
any of the Suit led, you win with a Card that is the 
only one you have, of that Suit, in which you play. 


RENTREE. 


At Ombre, are the Cards that are taken from 
the Stock, by the Players. | 
REPRISE, Is the fame as Party. 
REPORT E. ls the ſame as Remiſe. 
ROY RENDU. 


That is, the King given up; and is the me- 
_ - thod of playing Quadrille, when the King call'd 
being given up to the Ombre, he is with that, to 
win the Game alone. | 


SPADILL. 


Is the Ace of Spades, which is always the firſt 
Trump. 


FORCED SPADILL. 


Is at Quadrille, when he who has it, is obliged: 
to play ; all the other Players having paſſed. If 
this method takes place at Ombre, it muſt be pre- 
viouſly agreed on. 


SANS APPELLER. 


That is, without calling; and is at Quadrille, 
when you play without calling a King. 


H 4 SANS 
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SANS PRENDRE. 


That is, without taking; and is at Ombre, to 
play without diſcarding, and conſequently without 
taking in; this term is likewiſe uſed at Quadrille, 
tho* improperly, and then ſignifies the ſame as Sans 
Appeller. 


FORCED SANS PRENDRE. 


Is, when having aſked leave, one of the Players, 
offers to play Sans Prendre, in which caſe, you 
are obliged to play Sans Prendre, or to paſs. 


Toe. 


Is at Ombre, the Cards that remain on the 
board after each Player has his Cards dealt him; 
and from which the Players take, to replace the 
Cards they lay out. 

At Ombre by Three, the Stock conſiſts of thir- 
teen Cards, and at Ombre by two of fourteen. 


T ENA C E. 
To be in Tenace, is to wait with two Trumps, 
that you muſt neceſſarily make when he that has 


two others, is obliged to lead ; ſuch are the two 
black Aces, with regard to Manill and Ponto.. 


TOURS. 


Are the Counters which they who win by ſtand- 
ing the Game, put down to mark the number of 
Coups played; by which the duration of the party 
is determined, | 

The Tours de Grace, conſiſt of three Tours for 
each one; or till the firſt Beaſt ; as you make it. 


TRI- 
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TRIOMPHANTE. 


Is a Hazard at Ombre, when the Player begins 
the Play by leading Spadill, for which he receives 
a Fiſh from each, if he wins, or two.if he makes 
the Vole ; and pays a Fith to each, if he loſes. 


BU 


Les Veux de ma GCrand-mere, (my Grandmo- 
ther's Eyes,) is a Hazard at Ombre, and is when 
the Ombre has the two red Aces; for which he 
receives a Fiſh from each when he wins, and pays 
them when he loſes. r 


r 


In order to give that clear Idea of this Game, which 
we propoſe, we ſhall begin with a general Deſcrip- 
tion of it ; which will be the Buſineſs of the firſ? 
Chapter : In the ſecond, we fhall ſhow the Manner 
of making the Game; to which we ſhall add, the 
Laws that are to be obſerved, for the well play- 
ing of it. 


CHAP. I. 
Containing a General Deſcription of the Games of 
IMPERIAL. 


HEY who have ſearched for the etymology 

of this Game, teil us, that it was ſo named 
by a certain emperor, who was the firſt inverifor of 
it : but without enquiring into the validity of this 
etymology, we ſhall begin with deſcribing the na- 
ture of it, by ſaying, that the Cards uſed in play- 
img Imperial, are the ſame with thoſe uſed at Piquet, 
that is to ſay, the King, Queen, Knave, Ace, Ten, 
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Nine, Eight and Seven of each Suit, which make 

thirty-two; or elſe by adding the Six of each Suit, 

they make thirty-ſix ; which is the number uſed 
in ſome provinces. 

Three perſons may play at Imperial, and in that 
caſe, the Sixes muſt neceſſarily be added; but the 
common method of play is by two, B=fore you be- 
gin, you are to agree what you play for, and how 
many Imperials ſhall make the party, which com- 
monly conſiſt of five; but depends however, en- 
tirely on the pleaſure of the Players, who may 
make them as many, or as few as they pleaſe. 

After theſe points are ſettled, one of the Players 
ſhuffles the Cards, and preſents them to his adver- 
ſary, in order to ſee who is to deal: and as it is an 
advantage to Deal, he that cuts the higheſt Card 
deals; whereas at Piquet, he obliges the other 
Player to deal. The Dealer having well ſhuffled 
the Cards, preſents them to his adverſary to cut, 
who ſhould cut them neatly : after which he deals 
each Player twelve Cards, by three and three, or, 
by four and four; he then turns up the Card which 
is at the top of the Stock, and leaves it turned, and 
that Suit becomes the Trump. 
There are at Imperial, Cards that are called Ho- 
nours, which are, the King, Queen, Knave, Ace, 
and Seven, when you play with thirty-two Cards, 
or the Six, when with thirty-ſix; each Honour tells 
for four points, to him that has it; provided it is 

_ Trumps, that is of the Suit turn'd up. 
| Obſerve that the Cards have always the fame. 
value, which is the common one, that is as 1 ; 
King, Queen, Knave, Ace, Ten, Nine, Eight, 
Seven and Six, the higher Card in the ſame Suit, 


* 
- 


always winning the lower. And 
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And obſerve too, that when there are three Play- 
ers, each having twelve Cards, there is conſequently: 
no Stoek; ſo that to make the Trump, the Dealer 
turns up his laſt Card, and that Suit is Trumps. 
The Cards. being thus dealt, and the Trump- 
made, he who is eldeſt Hand begins as at Piquet, 
by collecting together that Suit of which he has 
the moſt, in order to make his point, which he 
then calls, and for which, if his adverſary cannot 
parry it, that is, if he has not more, he counts four; 
for if he has an equality only, the eldeſt counts for 
it, by virtue of his ſeniority ; but if the younger 
has more, he in like manner counts four for the 
Point: 
But he muſt examine before he names his Point, 
if he has any Imperial, for if he has, he muſt ſhow 
it, or elſe he cannot count it; there are ſeveral ſorts: 
of Imperials, and each counts twenty-four Points. 
The firſt fort of Imperial is the four Kings, the 
four Queens, the four Knaves, the four Aces, 
or the four Sevens, hen you play with thirty-two, 
or the four ixes, when with thirty-ſix Cards. 
Pde ſecond is the King, Queen, Knave and: 
Ace of the ſame uit. ä | 
There is alſo the Imperial Tournee,. or turn'd: 
up Imperial, which is when you turn up a King, 
Queen, Knave, Ace, even or Six, and have the 
other three, of the ſame rank, im your: Hand: or 
when you turn up a King, Queen, Knave, or 
Ace, and have the three others of the ſame Suit, 
by which you.compleat the King, Queen, Knave, 
and Ace. db 
: Laſftly, there is the won Imperial, which is, 
when ou have a King, Queen, &c. and win the 
other Trump that makes up the Imperial ; but this. 
takes place only in Trumps. 
— Obſerys 
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Obſerve, that he who has in Hand, the King, 
Queen, Knave, and Ace, of the Suit that is turn d 
up, counts for them two Imperials. i 

After the Imperials are counted, which to be 
good, muſt be calPd and ſhown down on the board; 
you then call your Point, as has been ſaid ; then 
he that is the eldeſt Hand, leads ſuch Card as he 
thinks proper, to which his adverſary muſt play in 
the ſame Suit, if he has it, and muſt take it if he 
can, or elſe trump it ; for the Renounce is not on- 
ly forbid at this Game, but the paſſing of a Card 
alſo, that you can win; after this manner all the 
Cards are play'd, each Player then. counts what 
Tricks he has got, and he that has the moſt, 
counts four Points for every Trick that he_has,. 

more than the fix that he ought to have. 

You are to obſerve, that when there are three 
Players, he that is to play firſt, is obliged to begin, 
by leading Trumps; and that the reſt of the Game 
is play'd in the ſame manner as by two. He that 
makes more. than. the four Tricks he ought to- 
make, eee. four Points for each Trick he 
makes more: ſuch is in general the manner of 
playing Imperial. Let us now ſee the method of 
marking and counting the Game. 


CHAP. 
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CHAT. . 


- 


Of the manner of marking the GAME. 
AF T E R having dealt the Cards, and agreed 


what you play for, and how many Imperials 
you intend to play; there is, a little baſket or box, 
plac'd at the end of the table, with Fiſhes and 
Counters, that ſerve to mark the Game. The 
Imperial is marked with one Fiſh, and the Fours 
that are won, with a Counter for each four, and 
when you have ſix Counters mark'd, you put in 
their place a Fiſh, which is an Imperial ; each 
Imperial being equal to twenty-four Points. 

If the Dealer turns up an Honour, that is, a 
King, Queen, Knave, Ace or Seven, when the 
Game is of thirty-two, or a Six, when of thirty- 
ſix Cards; he ſets up a Counter for it which is 
equal to four Points. 

He that trumps with the Six of Trumps, or 
the Seven when there is no Six, or with the Ace, 
Knave, Queen, or King; or by playing them 
otherwiſe, wins a Trick, marks as many Coun- 
ters, which each ſtands for four, as he has won 
Tricks with his Honours. 

He who plays an Honour that his adverſary wins 
by one that is higher, inſtead of counting for the 
Honour he play'd, he that wins the Trick marks 
à Counter for each Honour: in like manner, he 
that plays the Seven of Trumps when there is no 
Six; or the Six, and the other wins it with a 
Trump that is not an Honour ; he that wins it 
marks for it, tho” he did not play it. 

He 
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He who after the Deal is finiſhed, has more than 
the twelve Cards he ought to have for his own 
Game, marks four Points for each Trick that he 
has more than the other; the Trick conſiſts of two 
Cards when there are two Players, and of three 
when there are three, ; 
And ſo as was before ſaid, he that has the moſt 
Points marks four for them, whether they conſiſt 
of three, four, five, fix, ſeven, eight or nine Cards; 
obſerving that when the Point is equal, the eldeſt 
counts four for it, by ſeniority, 
You ſee here the different Points that are count- 
ed, and which collected 2 make an Imperial. 
It remains to be obſerved, that theſe Points may 
become void when they are under twenty-four, or 
ſix Counters ;. for example, if one of the Players 
has made the preceding Deal twenty Points, at leaſt, 
and his adverſary has an Imperial in hand, or by 
the turn- up Card, he thereby renders void the 
twenty Points of the other, who is obliged to take 
them down; without taking down what he may 
have marked himſelf; unleſs the other ſhould have 
an Imperial alſo, which effaces in like manner what 
Points he may have: each Imperial is mark'd by a 
Fiſh, in favour of him that has it. The Imperial, 
which is mark'd when you have collected fix Coun- 
ters together, effaces in like manner the Points 
which the adverſary may have, and is mark'd as 
the other with a Fiſh, in favour of him that has it; 
the play is thus continued on, till one of the two 
Players has made the number of Imperials, at 
which the 2 is fixed. 
Vou are to count the turn- up Card; then 
the Imperials which you have in hand, or with the 
turn, when they take place; then the Point; after 


that 
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that the Honours which are gained in play; and 
laſtly, what is won by the Cards. ; 

As the moſt certain inſtructions for playing the 
Game, is contained in the following rules, it is pro- 
per to refer the reader to them, without amuſing 
him with an uſeleſs detail. 


Laws of the Ganz ef IMPERIAL. 


I. When the Pack is falſe, the Deal where it is 
diſcovered is void; the preceding ones ſtand good. 

II. If there comes one or more fac'd Cards in 
dealing, there muſt be a new Deal. 
_ IH. The Cards are to be dealt by threes or 
ours. | 

IV. He that deals wrong, loſes the Deal, and 
one Imperial. | 

V. If there is a faced Card in the Stock, it does 
not prevent the Deal from being play d. 

VI. He that mixes his Game with: the Stoek, 
loſes the party. 

VII. He that forgets to count his Point, loſes 
it ; it is the ſame of the Imperial. 

VIII. If you don't ſhow your Point, before your 
Imperial, you- loſe it. 121 

IX. Every Honour that is play'd, is worth four 


Points to him that wins it. 


X. He that could take a Card and does not, loſes 
an Imperial, whether he has a better in that Suit, 
or has none of that Suit, but has a Trump. 
XI. He that renounces, that is, does not play to 
a Suit led, when he has of it, loſes two Imperials. 


”= 
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XII. The Imperials that are loſt by him that 
commits theſe faults, are the profit of his adverſary ; 
unleſs he has Points to ſet off, which in that caſe he 
may do. | 

XIII. He that has an Imperial in Hand, or by 
the turn, when it is good, effaces his adverſaries 
Points: it is the fame when he makes up his Im- 
perial, by counting his Points, | 

XIV. He that makes an Imperial with the 
Pvints for the Cards he wins, prevents his ad- 
verſary from having any Points mark'd ; whereas 
he that makes it up by the Honours that he wins in 
the play, cannot prevent his adverſary from mark- 
ing what he wins by the Cards, if he wins them. 

XV. The turn takes place in finiſhing the Party, 
before an Imperial in hand; the Imperial in hand 
before the Imperial turn'd, if there is one; the Im- 
perial turn'd before the Point; the Point before 
the Imperial that is won in play; and that Impe- 
rial before the Honours ; and the Honours before 
the Cards, which are the laſt Points that are eount- 
ed on the Game. 

XVI. The Imperial turn'd, and that which is 
won in play, are not admitted but when you play 
without reſtriction. 

XVII. The Imperial won in play takes place 
only in Trumps. | 
XVIII. The Imperial of Trumps in Hand, goes 
for two; without counting what is mark'd for 
Honours. | 

XIX. When the Points are equal, the eldeſt 
Hand only, marks for it. | 

XX. He that quits the Party before it is finiſhed, 
loſes it; unleſs it be by mutual conſent. WED 


— 


n. 
vi HIS Game, which is originally Spaniſh, is 


now much in vogue. There is great art in 
playing it well, and it requires no ſmall attention. 
It is ſo called, becauſe he that makes the leaſt 
Tricks wins the Cards, which is the reverſe of all 
other Games. 
It is played by four or five perſons; and with 
forty- eight Cards, that is all the Pack, except the 
four Tens, which are thrown out, and which com- 


monly ſerve to mark the number of Tours : in ſome 


places, however they don't lay out the Tens, but 
play with an entire pack, in order to render mak- 
ing the Reverſe the more difficult, 
After you have feen who is to deal, the Dealer 
ſhuffles the Cards and gives them to his left hand 
Man to cut; he then deals them by threes, dividing 


them all equally amongſt the Players, except thofe 


which are reſerved for the Stock ; which are three 
Cards when there are four Players; and two of 
ſeven, when there are five: the eldeſt Player then 
lays out one of his Cards, if he choſes it, and 

takes 
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takes one trump from the Stock, putting the Card 
he lays out under the Stock; and ſo the reſt; and 
he that does not diſcard has a right: te ſee the Card 
that he might have taken, and place it afterwards 
under the Stock. 

You are to obſerve, that the Dealer does not take 
any Card from the Stock ; he only places one of his 
Cards under it, becauſe he deals himſelf one more 
than any of the other Players; that is, when he gives 
eleven Cards to each of the other Players, he gives 
himſeif twelve; from whence it comes, that the 
Stock which was only three Cards before they took 
in, is four afterwards: and that is all the advan- 
tage the Dealer has, 


The follow ng RuLzs are abſolutely neceſſary to be 
learnt, in order to play the Game of REVERSE. 


I. The Cards always keep their natural value. 

II. There is no Trump; and you are obliged to 
play in the Suit Jed, or elſe you renounce, 

III. The Knave of Hearts is the principal Card 
in the Game, and is called Quinola ; when it is 
played in Renounce, he that plays it wins the par- 
ty; which conſiſts of what every one puts in the 
box, 

IV. He who is obliged to play Quinola to a 
Heart, 1s beaſted as many Counters as there are 
in the box ; or if he leads it himſelf; not having 
been able to play it in Renounce. 

V. He that forces out the Quinola, is paid by 
him from whom he has forc'd it, having no other” 
Heart, four Counters or more, if it is ſo agreed; 
and ſometimes alſo one from each Player; but that 

muſt have been previouſly agreed on, 

VI. He who plays the Quinola in Renounce, 
on a Spade, Club or Diamond, wins two Marks, or 


More 
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more (if it has been ſo agreed) from him who wins 
that Trick where Quinola is play'd in Renounce. 
VII. He that wins the feweſt Cards, where 
there is neither Ace or King, __ or Knave, or 
in ſhort, where there is the leait, wins the Talon 
or Stock ; which is equal to a common Poul ; or 
elſe what has been agreed on. | 
VIII. He who makes no Tricks wins the Talon, 
in preference to him who has made a Trick, tho” 
he has no Cards that mark; and when two or more 
Players are equal, he that is neareſt the Dealer's 
left Hand wins. | 


IX. The Ace tells five, the King four, the | 


Queen three, and the Knave two; and theſe num- 
bers ſerve only to pay the Talon. 

X. He who has the moſt Points in his Game, is 
he that pays the Talon, to him that has the. leaſt ; 
and in caſe of equality, it is the eldeſt Hand that 


pays it. | 
XI. He that renounces pays a certain number 
of Counters agreed on; or is beaſted. 

XII. He that plays before his turn, pays a Coun- 
ter to each of the other Players. 


XIII. The eldeſt Hand ſhould always begin by 


leading Hearts if he has one. 
XIV. It is not permitted to lay out a Heart. 
XV. He who alone wins all the Tricks, wins 
not only the Poul, but alſo two Counters from each 
Player; and has return'd him, whatever he may 
have paid during the play: and he that may have 
play'd the Quinola in renounce in that Deal wins 
nothing; this is call'd making the Reverſe. 
XVI. He who plays an Ace in renounce, on ano- 
ther Suit, wins one or two Counters, as is agreed; 
and it is he that wins the Trick that pays; and the 


double 
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double for the Ace of Hearts: if he that is to lead 
leads an Ace, whatever Ace it is, he neither re- 
ceives or pays any thing for ſo doing. 

XVII. He that is obliged to play the Ace, in 
playing to a Suit led, pays to the other that forces 
him, the ſame that he would have received, if he 
had play'd bis Ace in Renounce, and the double 
of the common Game for the Ace of Hearts. 

XVIII. When the Pack is falſe, or the Cards 
are wrong dealt, there muſt be a new Deal. 

You have here what is neceſſary to be known, 
before you begin to play at the Game of Reverſe; 
let us now ſee what is neceſſary to be known, to 
play the Game well. We h ve ſaid that you muſt 
not lay out a Heart, and the rules of the Game 
forbid it; nevertheleſs, if it ſnould ſo happen, that 
one of the Players ſnould hold only the King or 
Queen; without having a lower Card to play 


the others in Hearts, in order to force the Qui- 


nola; he may in that caſe, diſcard one or other of 
thoſe high Hearts. 

If you play without foreing the Quinola, that is, 
without obliging the Player who has it, to keep it; 
he has a right to play it, when he is to play, not 
having Hearts enough to defend it. 


Tho you play without forcing the Quinola, you 


ſtill play the firſt and ſecond Tours forced; where 


you are obliged to keep it, tho' alone: but after 
the forced Tours are finiſhed, you keep it only when 
you find it advantageous for your Game; for when 
e that has Quinola is obliged to play it on the 
Heart, beſides the counters that he pays, he makes 
2 Beaſt, of as many counters as there are in the 
ox. / 
When the Quinola is diſcarded, or that it is 
forced, in ſhort, when nobody wins the Poul, each 


Player 
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Player puts two Counters into the box, only te 
recruit it ; and the Beaſts that are made, are not 
put in till afterwards, one after the other, begin- 
ing with the higheſt ; unleſs there ſhould be one 
made by Renounce ; that muſt go with another 
Beaſt, if there is one, orelſe with the Game. 

He who has a high Card in his Hand accompa- 
nied-with a ſmall one, and the Trick comes to 
kim, he ſhould, in order to make but few Tricks, 
take it with his high Card, and play the low one, 
in order to bring his companion into play, that he 
— win the other Cards, which remain unplay'd, 
and that he may not loſe the Talon. 

He that makes the Reverſe, has nothing to pay 
on account of the Talon; the Player who has ſeve- 
ral Cards of the ſame Suit, is at liberty to take a 
Card play'd, or to paſs it; the ſituation of his Game 
is to determine him, either to take it or not: it is 
by addreſs that the Player, is to play in ſuch man- 
ner as either to win the Stock, or at leaſt, not to 
loſe it. . . 

It ſhould always be remembered, that it is of 
importance to him that plays, to furniſh as often 
as he can, inferior Cards to thoſe that are play'd 
before him; for to win the e you muſt ve- 
Ty often, not make a ſingle Trick, 

If what is here ſaid, concerning this Game, be 
conſidered with attention, it will be eaſily learnt ; 
and when once well learnt, is play'd with great 
pleaſure. : | 


THE 


OF 
P aA © T 


O R, THE 


BUT TERS 


HIS Game, which is almoſt unknown in 
Paris, is nevertheleſs very diverting, and re- 
quires a certain addreſs, that every Player is not 
maſter of: There is reaſon to expect that when 
known, it will be well received; being, beſides, a 
Game of great commerce. 

The number of Players at Papillon, muſt be 
either three or four; and they play with an entire 
Pack of fifty-two Cards. 

After you have agreed on the number of Tours, 
you intend to play, ſettled the value of the Stakes, 
and ſuch other things as are matters of choice; 
you then ſee who. is to deal, and as the deal is 
diſadvantageous, the loweſt deals. 

The Dealer gives the Cards to his left-hand man 
to cut, and then gives to each of the others, and to 


him 


rd on. 


| himſelf, three Cards; which are to be dealt one and 


one, and in no other manner: after which he ſepa- 
rates the next feven Cards from the Stock, which 
ſeven Cards he turns up; this is done when there 
are three Players, which is the common manner of 
playing the Game: but when there are four Play- 
ers, he turns up only four; in order that the Cards 
may be equally regufated. 

There is a box on the middle of the table, into 
which every one at the beginning of the Game puts 
a Fiſh more or leſs; as they chooſe to play high 
or not. 

He who is on the right of the Dealer, examines 


'His Game, and ſees if there is any Card on the board 


that agrees with thoſe he has in his Hand. 

You are to obſerve, that there are only the King, 
Queen, K nave and Ten, that are — chang- 
ed for one of the ſame ſort; a King for a King, a 
Queen for a Queen, &c. 

Obſerve too, that ſeveral of theſe Cards that are 
on the board, collected together, may be taken off by 
one Card; for example; if there is on the board 
an Ace which goes for one Point, a Four and a Five; 
you can take thoſe three Cards with a Ten only, 
that you may have in your Hand; if you are to 
play: and ſo of the others which may be paired in 
like manner: and it is in this that conſiſts the ſkill 
of the Game; as you draw thereby two advantages; 
the firſt is, that you carry off thoſe Cards that may 
be of uſe to the other Players; and the ſecond, that 
you get by this means a great number of Cards, 
which may ſerve to win the Cards, for which every 
one pays what has been agreed on, to the winner. 

We ſaid, that if it was your turn to play, becauſe 
if you was not to play, he that was to play before 


you, 
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you, might take the Cards that are on the Game, 

to your prejudice, if they ſhould be convenient 
for his Hand. 

In ſhort, it is a general rule, that you muſt have 
in your Hand, a Card of ſome Sort or other, that 
can take, when you are to take ; by equalling it to 
one,or more Cards that are on the board ; as for 
example, with an Eight, you cannot take off two 
Eights, but only one; but with an Eight you may 
take off two Fours, or a Five and Three, or *even - 
and Ace, or a Six and Two, which are all equal 
numbers amoneſt themſelves. 

You are to obſerve, likewiſe, that tho' you have 
in your Hand, ſeveral Cards ſimilar to thoſe that are 
on the board, you can nevertheleſs take off on] 
one at each Tour; and each other Player in like 
manner, | 

He whoſe turn it is to play, and cannot pair any 
Card that is on the board, having none of the ſame 
ſort or of any equal number with two or more of 
them ; is obliged to lay down his Cards, and to 
put for ſo doing, as many Counters into the box, 
as he puts down Cards ; and when every one has 
played his three Cards, either by the Tricks that he 
has made, or by laying down his Game ; he who 
is to deal, gives in the ſame manner, three Cards to 
each Player, out of the remainder of the Stock ; 
without cutting ; and the ſame thing is done over 
again, by endeavouring to pair the Cards that are 
on the board. 

At laſt, when all the Cards are dealt, he wha 
clears his Hand of his three Cards, by taking vp 
thoſe on the board, wins the party ; and if there are 
ſeveral that clear their Hands, he who is neareſt 
the Dealer's left Hand, "a in preference; and 


con- 
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conſequently the Dealer in preference to all the 
reſt. 
You fee by this, that if the ſeniority has ſome 

advantage, it has alſo diſadvantages ; in fact, it is 

but juſt that he ſhould win, who plays the Party by 
taking up the feweſt Cards, becauſe it is the moſt 

difficult : and when nobody finiſhes, that is, does 
= not diſcharge himſelf of his three Cards, as it fre- 
"i quently happens, he that, plays the laſt Card, or 
| Cards, by laying down, beſides that he collects all 
the Cards which are on the Game, and which 
ſerve to win the Cards, he receives alſo of each 
MN Player a Counter for the Conſolation. Here follow 
4 the hazards of the Game, and what is paid for and 
[| againſt, 


Haz AR DS and CLAims to be paid at the Games of 
=_ PAPILLON. 


I. He that lays down his Cards, pays as many 
Counters to the box, as he lays down Cards, 

II. He who in laying down his Cards, lays down 
one, two, or three Aces, pays to each Player as 
many Counters as he lays down Aces. 

III. He who in taking the Cards off the board, 
takes up one or more Aces, receives as many Coun- 
ters from each Player, as he takes up Aces. 
IV. He who without an Ace in his Hand, draws 
another Ace from the board, wins two Counters of 
each Player : He that with a Duce, draws two Aces, 
wins four Counters from each ; he that with a 
Three, drawns three Aces, wins ſix Counters from 
each; and he that with a four, draws the four 
Aces, wins eight Counters, in like manner. 


V. He 
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V. He who having a King, a Knave, or other 
Card in his Hand, draws three Cards of the fame 
ſort, wins a Counter from each Player ; -and that 
is called the Haneton, or May- bug. 

VI. He in like manner, who has three Cards of 
the ſame ſort, of which the fourth is on the board, 
takes it with his Three, and wins a Counter from 
each. | | ke 

VII. So he that in playing draws all the Cards, 
or the only Card that remains on the board, wins 
a Counter from each Player, and this is ealled 
Sauterelle, or the Graſs-hopper ; and in that caſe, 
he who is to play after him, is obliged to lay down 
his Game, | | 

VIII. He that in play, during the courſe of the 

party, makes his three Cards, wins a Counter 
from each ; and that is called the Petit Papillon : 
we ſay during the courſe of the party, becauſe he 
that makes them when all the Cards are played, 
wins the party. 
IX. He who in his Tricks, has the greateſt 
number of Cards, receives a Counter from each, 
for the Cards ; and when they are equal with ſome 
other Players, no body wins them; but they are 
paid double the next Deal. 

X. He, who tho' he does not win the party, holds 
out with his Cards the laſt, receives a Counter from 
each, and this is called the claim of Conſolation. 

XI. He who wins the party, or holds out to the 
laſt, takes the Cards that are on the board, which 
ſerve to win the Cards. | 
XII. If the Pack ſhould be falſe, the Deal is 
ſtill good, provided the number of Cards is right. 

XIII. When the Cards are wrong dealt, the Deal 
becomes void, the moment it is perceived; and in 
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that caſe there is a new Deal; and he that dealt 
forfeits a Fiſh to the box. | 

XIV. He that plays before his turn, is obliged 
to lay down his Cards. 

XV. He that deals, is to declare that they are 
the laſt Cards, when there are only three Cards 
for each left in the Stock. 

This Game is very eaſy, and affords a great deal 
of pleaſure to them who play it well; and when it 
1s once learnt there is no doubt of its being found 


agreeable. | 
t- | 
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GAME of AMBIG U, 


OR, THE 
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T HIS Game is very entertaining, and the 

rules of it are very eaſy: by the name you 
learn the nature of it; for in effect it is an aſſem- 
blage of ſeveral ſorts of Games. 

To play this Game, you take an entire Pack of 
fifty- two Cards, and throw out the Figures; and 
count by the Points of the other Cards; a Ten for 
ten, an Ace for one, and ſo of the reſt. 

Several perſons may play at Ambigu, from two 
to fix ; but the moſt agreeable party is that of five 


or ſix. 


Before you begin, you ſhould take a number of 
Counters, to which you fix what value you pleaſe, 
and mark the time, or number of Deals you intend 
to play ; if the time is marked, any Player that is 
a loſer, has a right to quit the party before the time 
is expired ; but never thoſe that have won, even 


tho” one or two of the loſing Players ſhould have 


1 quitted: 
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quitted: but when the number of Deals is marked, 
all the Players are to play till the party is finiſhed. 

After theſe Points are ſettled, you ſee who is to 
deal, which may be by the higheſt or loweſt, as you 
agree: then he who is to deal, having firſt ſhuffled 
the Cards, and they are cut by his left hand man, 
he deals each Player two Cards, one after the other : 
and when each Player examines his Cards, he ſees 
if he has a proſpect of ſucceſs, either by the Point, 
the Prime, the Sequence, the Tricon, or the 
Flux, or by any two of theſe advantages ; or laſtly, 
by the Fredon ; if he has, he ſtands his Game; if 
not, he ſays, I paſs ; he then diſcards one or both 
of his Cards, and the Dealer gives him otkers in 
their room, and fo of the reſt. 

He who with his firſt two Cards has a good pro- 
ſpect, inſtead of ſaying, paſs, ſays Baſter, or enough, 
and puts down one or two Counters, according 
as is agreed. | 

The Dealer then takes the remaining Stock, 
without touching the Diſcards, and ſhuffles and 
cuts as before, and deals in like manner by two's ; 
Which makes four to each Player. 

The firſt Player then examines his four Cards, 
and if he ſees that he has a good Hand, he ſtands 
his Game, if not he paſſes ; and if all the others 
do the ſame, the laſt, who is the Dealer, puts down 
two Counters, beſides thoſe which every one puts 


<ewn for the Poul, and for the Deals: and obliges, 


by that means, every one to ſtand his Game. 
You are to obſerve, that if one of the other Play- 
ers has a good Game, or that he expects to have 
by the diſpoſition of his four Cards; or that the laſt 
Player will not put down the two Counters we have 
juſt mentioned; he ſays, Ya, or, go; with * or 
three 
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three Counters more, or a greater number, if he 
chooſes it; and if nobody ſtands the Game; he 
takes up what was put down for the Deal; and the 
laſt Player beſides that, pays him two Counters; 
unleſs he himſelf makes the Fade. | 

If it ſhould happen that there are two or more 
Players, that will make the Yage ; each of them in 
that caſediſcards in his turn, what de thinks proper of 
his Game; or none, as he chooſes ; however, he is 
not permitted for that time to return on the Players 
who make the Jade, before they have diſcarded, and 
have received at moſt four Cards for the laſt time, 

When all the Diſcards are finiſhed, each Player 

ſpeaks in his turn; and if he has received nothing 

that he expected, he ſays, pa; and if all the o- 

2 ſay the ſame, the Jade remains for the next 
eal. 

But if any of the Players has a good Game, and 
having made the Revy, he ſets ſome more Counters 
than there are on the Game, he is allowed either 
to ſtand the Game, or to paſs ; if he paſſes he takes 
up all, and receives from each Player, what he has 
of the Point, Prime, Sequence, Tricon, Flux, or 
Fredon : the value of each of theſe, you will ſee 
hereafter. | | 

If any of the Players ſtands the Revy, he may 
then Revy in turn; and after the Revys are made, 
and the play ended, each Player that ſtands it, ſhows 
down his 3 that it may be ſeen who has won; 
and the others pay to him, the Sequence, Tricon, 
and the reſt, according as they have agreed. 

The principal view at this Game, is, to make a 
good Point, Prime, Sequence, Tricon, Flux or Fre- 
don ; terms that we ſhall now explain, and at the 
ſame time ſhow their value. 
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An Explangtion of the Terms of the Game of AMBIGU, 
and their Value. 


The Point, conſiſts of two or three Cards of the 
ſeme Suit, as Diamonds, Clubs, &c. It is the low- 
eſt part of the Game; the ſuperior Point takes 
place of the inferior, and is paid by a Mark or 
8 from each Player: beſides the Poul, the 

ade, and the Revys; to him that wins it. You 
are to obſerve, that one Card makes no Point; ſo 
that a Four and a Five, that make only nine, take 
place of a Ten, and ſo of the reſt; and in the ſame 
manner, three Cards of an inferior Point, take 
place of a two of a ſuperior. 

The Frime, is four Cards of different Suits; this 
wins in preference to the Point, and is paid by 
two Counters from each Player; beſides the Poul, 
the Vade, and the Revys: and if the Points that 
compoſe it are above thirty, it is called the Grand 
Prime, and is paid by three Counters from each; 
the higher Prime takes place of the lower. 

The Sequence, is a Teirce in the ſame Suit, as a 
Five, Six and Seven; this takes place of the Point 
and Prime; and is paid by three Counters from 
each, beſides the Poul, &c. the higher Sequence 
takes place of the lower. 

The Tricon, is three Tens, three Nines, three 
Fours; or any other three Cards of the ſame rank; 
this takes place of the Point, Prime and Sequence, 
and is paid by four Counters from each; beſides 
the Poul, &c. and the higher Tricon takes place 
of the lower. 

The Flux, is four Cards in the ſame Suit, as four 
Hearts, or four Diamonds, &c. and this wins in 


pre- 
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N to the Tricon, Sequence, Prime and 
Point; and is paid by five Counters from each 
Player, beſides the Poul, the Vade and the Revys. 
| Theſe five are the ſimple Games that compoſe 
the Ambigu. We are now to ſhow thoſe that are 
double; as containing two of them, for which 
| reaſon they take place of any ſingle ones. 
The Tricon with the Prime, is, when three Aces, 
or three other Cards of the ſame rank, are joined 
to a fourth Card of a different Suit : by which 
„ means it takes place of the other ſimple Games; 
and is paid as much as the other two Games would 
have been paid ſeparately. 

The Flux with the Sequence, takes place of 
the Tricon with the Prime, and of all ſimple 
Games; and is paid in like manner, what would 
have been paid for them ſeparately. 

A Sequence of four Cards takes place of a Se- 
quence of three, tho? the latter ſhould contain an 
higher Point than the former. 

The Fredon, which is four Tens, four Aces, four 
Nines, &c. is conſequently higher than all the o- 
ther Games, it takes place of them accordingly, 
and is paid eight Points for the Fredon, and two 
or three for the Prime, according as it is great or - 
| ſmall ; the higher Fredon takes place of the lower, 
ö and that of Aces is the loweſt of all. | 

When the Point, the Prime, the Sequence, and 
the Flux, are equal, the elder wins it by right of 
ſeniority. Having thus fully explained the parts of 
the Game, we ſhall now give the laws of play. 
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Laws of the GAME of AMBIGU. 


I. When there are two or three Players that have 
an equality, the eldeſt wins it, unleſs in the Point, 
where two Cards in Sequence, as Four and Five, 
or Five and Six, take place of Two and Seven, or 
Seven and Four, where the Points and number of 
Cards are equal. | 

IT. He that makes the ſecond Revy, cannot re- 

vy above what has been already made, after the 
Cards are dealt for the laſt time. 
III. A Player may revy over another when they 
have all paſſed, and are engaged in it; the firſt 
may then be of the Revy with the others, and even 
revy above them, if he has a Game ſufficiently 
ſtrong to do it. | 

The Players may, by common conſent, regulate 
the Revys, that they may not be expoſed to ſo great 
a loſs, | | 

IV. How great ſoever the Revy is, no one can 
win or loſe more than the Counters that are before 
him, or that are due to him by the other Players; 
for you cannot oblige him to ſtand to more. 

V. This Game is not to be played on credit, that 
is to ſay, a Player is not to go for more than he has 
Stakes, if he would do that, you are firſt to decave, 
that is, give out freſh Counters, for which he is to 
pay before he plays. 

VI. You have a right to demand what you have 
won, till the Cards are cut for the next Deal, but 
not afterwards. 

VII. It is not permitted to take any money from 
your purſe, or to borrow any, after you have ſeen 
the third Card, therefore, after ſeeing the firſt two 
Cards, and finding that you have a promiſing 

| Game, 
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Game, you may do it, when any one deals again, 
and ſtake what you think proper, by ſaying, I have 
ſo many Counters. 

VIII. Tho? you have nothing remaining before 
you, or that all is engaged on the Revy, you pay 
nevertheleſs the value of the Game to him that wins 
it ; that is, the value of the Point, Prime, Se- 
quence, Flux or Tricon, &c. and as was obſerved 
before, all except the Vades, and the Revys. 

IX. Every time there is a paſs, the Cards muſt be 
dealt without ſhuffling ; and they are only ſhuffled 
and cut, when the firſt and ſecond Vades are made. 

When there are not Cards ſufficient to deal to e- 
very Player, and it is to be done; a'ter having dealt 
all that there are, they take up the Diſcards, 
which are ſhuffled, cut and dealt, to compleat the 
number wanted, 

X. If any one of the Players foreſees that there 

will not be ſufficient Cards, and that they will be 
obliged to take the Diſcards, he 1s at liberty to 
put his Diſcard on one fide, that they may not be 
taken up with the reſt; leſt the ſame Cards that 
were uſeleſs to him before, ſhould be dealt him 
again; or leſt, being good Cards, they ſhould 
make another Player's Game good, 
XI. He who calls his Game wrong, as a wrong 
Sequence, Flux, or Prime, &c. pays nothing for 
that miſtake ; hecauſe to make his Game good, it 
muſt be ſhown down on the board ; and the others 
ought not to mix their Cards, till they have ſeen 
his Game : for if they ſhould mix them with their 
Diſcards, he that called his Game wrong, ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs count it, by ſhowing it down in order to 
puniſh the others for their inadverteacy. 


XII. He 
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XII. He who has too many, or too few Cards, 
whether it be after the firſt Deal, or after the Diſ- 
card, loſes the Coup or Deal, and his money; 
whether it is a Vade er a Revy : it is of conſequence 
therefore to take care of your Game, and not to 
aſk for more than you ought to have; as there is 
no penalty for him that deals them, unleſs he deals 
them to himſelf. | 
XIII. If the Dealer neglects to ſnuffle, and to have 
the Cards cut, when he makes uſe of the Diſcards, 
as we have ſaid; he ſhall be obliged to pay four 
Marks to the Game, and loſe the Coup without 
its being prejudicial to the other Players, who ſhall 
finiſh their Revys and the Coup, which they ſhall 
be paid according to the value of their Cards. 

XIV. If either of the Players ſhould ſhow his 
Hand, or his Diſcard, he ſhall loſe the Coup, and 
pay four Counters to the Game. TN 

The moſt entertaining parts of this Game, are 
the Revys that are made, and the curioſity the 
Player has of ſeeing the Cards that he draws, in 
hopes of finding what he wants; in which, how- - 
ever he is very frequently diſappointed, 

This Gameis very ſocial and amuſing, and there- 
fore very fit to paſs away an irkſome hour ; but as it 
might carry the Player too far, it is highly proper 
to ſet a bound to what ſhall be loſt, and never ſuf- 


fer the play to continue, after it has once reached 
that point. 
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® HIS Game is played with an entire Pack 
of fifty-two Cards, which all keep 'their 
natural value, 'except the Ace, which ſtands for 
eleven, and is above the King, as the King is 
above the Queen, &c. 

Commerce cannot be played by leſs than three 
perſons, and it may be played by ten, or even 
twelve. 

After having cut for the Deal, the Dealer ſhuf- 
fles the Cards, and they are cut by his left hand 
: man : he then gives three to each Player, begin- 

ning with him on his right hand ; he is at liberty 
to deal them ſingly, or all three together, in order, 
as the ſaying is, not to amuſe the board, 

Every one has a certain number of Counters be- 
fore him, which they eſtimate as they pleaſe, and 
of which each Player puts down one for his ſtake. 
The deſign at this Game is, to get the Point, or 
elſe the Sequence or Tricon; for which purpoſe, 


they 
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they arrange their Cards, as they are diſpoſed to 
make one or other of them; of which here follows 
the explanation. 

The Point, is two or three Cards of the ſame 
Suit, the higher diſannuls the lower ; and one 
Card is no Point. | 1 

The Sequence is, what at Piquet is called Teirce: 
that is, Ace, King and Queen; King, Queen and 
Knave; Queen, Knave and Ten, &c. obſerving 
always that the higher takes place of the lower. 

Laſtly, the Tricon, is three Aces, three Kings, 
three Queens, &c. the higher ſtill effacing the lower. 

As there are only theſe three parts in the Game, 
he that has the higheſt Point wins, when there is no 
Sequence or Tricon; ſo he that has the higheſt Se- 
quence wins, when there is no Tricon; the Tricon 
winning in preference to the Sequence, and the Se- 
quence to the Point. . 

He that deals is called the Banker, and the Stock 
is called the Bank: the Banker has ſeveral privi- 
leges, and he has alſo ſome diſadvantages, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. : 

There is no Card turned up at this Game, as 
there is no Trump. | | 

When the Cards are dealt, the Banker places the 
Stock before him, and ſays, Lb will Trade; the 
eldeſt Player having examined his Hand, ſays, For 
ready Money, or, I Barter, of which he has the 
choice; and ſo the ſecond, third, &c. 

Trading for money, is to take of the Banker, a 
Card from the Stock, in room of another Card that 
you give him, which he places under the Stock, 
and you pay the Banker a Counter for that Card. 

Trading by Barter, is changing a Card with the 
Player on your right ; and nothing is paid for that F 

an 
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and in this manner they commerce, each one in his 
turn, till one of them has found what he wanted. 

He that is the firſt that finds the Point, the Se- 
quence, or the Tricon, ſhows down his Game, 
and is not obliged to ſtay till the other Players be- 
gin a freſh Tour, after that is found : and if one 
of them has a Hand that he chooſes to ſtand, and 
ſhows it down without trading, thoſe that are to 
ſpeak after him, cannot trade that Tour, and if 
he is the eldeſt Hand, nobody can trade. 

When one of the Players has ſtop'd the Com- 
merce, he that has the higheſt Point, Sequence, or 


Tricon, wins, and they begin a freſh Deal; he 


that is on the right hand of the Banker dealing. 

We ſhall now ſhow the privileges and advantages 
of the Banker, 

And firſt ; he receives a Counter from each Play- 
er that trades for money, for every Card that he 
gives from the Stock, 

He gives nothing to any one, although he trades 
with the Bank. 

If there ſhould be an equality of Points a- 
mong ſeveral hy air and there 1s no Sequence, 
or Tricon, the Banker wins the Poul, in prefe- 
rence to the other Players. 

Tho' he gives nothing for trading with the Bank, 
he receives nevertheleſs a Counter from each Play- 
er, who trades with the Bank, when he wins the 


party, 


He can equally with the other Players trade by 
Barter ; and he muſt likewiſe furniſh his left Hand 
neighbour with a Card from his Game, if he de- 
ſires it, without money. 

Let us now ſee the diſadvantages of the Banker. 

And firſt, whatever Game he may have, if he 


does not win the Poul, he is obliged to pay a 


Counter 
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Counter to him that wins: becauſe he is always 
ſuppoſed to have been at the Bank. 

If he has Point, Sequence, or Tricon, and does 
not win the Poul, becauſe another Player has one 
that is higher, he pays a Counter to each Player ; 
to which the other Players are not liable. 

So you ſee that as he has ſome advantages, it like- 
wiſe ſometimes happens, that tho' he has drawn 
little or nothing from the Bank, he is forced to 
pay more Counters than he has received. 

It is needleſs to make a ſeparate article of the 
laws of this Game, as they are contained in the di- 
rections we have given : we ſhall only add, that if 
the Pack is found falſe, or if the Deal is wrong, or 
that there ſhould be a faced Card, there muſt be a 
new Deal. 

This Game which has nothing of the old one, 
but the name, the manner of playing it, being new, 
and more diverting ; has many Partiſans, as well 
in Paris, as in the Provinces: it is a very ſocial 
Game; for as we have ſaid, a dozen perſons may 
play. at the ſame time, and it is a Game of Com- 
merce, as you win or loſe in proportion as you 
eſtimate your Counters. 

They formerly play'd till one of the Players had 
loſt his Stake, which ſometimes carried the Game 
too far, and ſometimes by the ill luck of a Player, 
it was finiſhed, juſt as it begun: it is more eligible 
therefore, to regulate the number of 'Tours, as at 
Quadrille : when there are twelve Players, they 
may, therefore, play five Tours, and in proporti- 
on, as the number is leſs: a Tour is till each ong 
of the Players has dealt once; and the party is 
commonly finiſhed in about an hour. 
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= rules we here give for playing this Game, 
are entirely new ; nothing of this ſort having 
yet been publiſhed; for the Game 1s almoſt un- 
known at Paris; though much play'd in ſome 
Provinces ; and as it is highly entertaining, there 
is reaſon to expect that it will be well received. 

Tontine may be play'd by twelve or fifteen per- 
ſons; the more the merrier. 

All the ſmall Cards are here uſed, that is, it is 
play'd with an entire Pack of fifty-two Cards. 

Before they begin, every one is to take a Stake, 
conſiſting of twelve, fifteen, or twenty Counters, 


more or leſs : each of which they value as they. 


pleaſe : and at the beginning of the party, eac 
Player puts three Counters into a box, which is on 
the middle of the table; then he who is to deal, 
being cut to by him on his left hand, turns 8 
ar 
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Card from the Stock, or each Player, according to 
his rank, and gives at the ſame time one to himſelf, 
The Player whoſe Card turn'd up is a King, 
draws three Counters from the box, for his own 
profit; if it is a Queen he draws two; and for a 
Knave one; he that has a Ten, neither draws or 
pays any thing ; he that has an Ace, gives one 
Counter to his left hand neighbour ; he that has 
a Duce, gives two, to his ſecond left hand neigh- 
bour; and he that has a Three, gives three to 
his third left hand neighbour : as for him that has 
a Four, he puts two of his Counters into the box ; 
a Five puts one there; a Six two; a Seven one; 
an Eight two; anda Nine one; obſerving to pay, 
and to be paid, exactly what is due. | 

Then he who is on the right of the firſt Dealer, 

takes up the Cards and deals; and this Deal is 
lay'd in the ſame manner as the firſt ; and each 
Player deals in his turn. 

'They who have loſt all their Counters are dead ; 
but they do not die without hope ; ſeeing that any 
one of them may revive again, by the aſſiſtance of 
an Ace, which may be in the hand of his right 
hand neighbour, for which he receives a Counter; 
or by means of a Two, that may be in the Hand 
of his ſecond right hand neighour, for which he 
receives two Counters; or by a Three, in the 
Hand of his third right Hand neighbour, for 
which he receives three Counters. | 

The Player who has a ſingle Counter only, has 
the ſame right to play, as he that has ten or twelve ; 
and it he ſhould loſe two or three Counters that 
Deal, he can only pay what he has got, and has 
his diſcharge. | ; 
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The deceas'd Players have no Cards before them, 
nor do they deal, though it comes to their turn, un- 
leſs they are lucky enough to come to life again, 
then they play on, juſt as if they had never died. 

He who outlives all the reſt, by having Counters 
left, when theirs are gone, wins the party, and en- 
joys what all the others have depoſited. 


hs 
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F all the Games on the Cards, LoTTERY is 
without doubt, the moſt amuſing, and the 
Game of the greateſt commerce. A great excel- 
lence of this Game is, that it is moſt agreeable when 
there is a great number of Players; for it may be 
play'd by ten, twelve, or more; but not well with 
leſs than four or five Players. 

They play with two entire Packs of Cards, one 
of which ſerves for the Tricks, and the other for 
the lots or prizes. | 

Each Player ſhould take a certain number of 
Counters, more or leſs, that, and their value de- 
pending on the will of the Players, 

Theſe 
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Theſe Points being ſettled, every one gives the 
Counters he has, for his Stake, and being put all 
together into a box or purſe, on the middle of the 
table, they compoſe the fund of the Lottery. 

The Players being all ranged round the table, 
two of them take the two Packs of Cards, and as it 
is of no importance who deals, as there 1s no ad- 
vantage in being eldeſt or youngeſt, the Cards are 
commonly preſented in compliment, to ſome two 
of the Players. | | 

'The Dealers after well ſhuffling the Cards, and 
having them cut by their left hand neighbours : one 
of them deals a Card to each Player, and all theſe 
Cards are to remain turn'd, and are call'd, the Lots : 
each player then places on his Lot, what number of 
Counters he thinks proper ; they ſhould obſerve, 
however to make them one higher than the other, 
that there may be few as poſſible of the ſame value. 

The Lots being thus prized, he who has the o- 
ther Pack, deals likewiſe to each Player one Card ; 
which are call'd, the Tickets : each 22 having 
received his Card, the Lots are then turn'd, and 
each examines whether his Ticket anſwers to any 
of the Lots; for example, if the Lots are, the 
Knave of Clubs, the Queen of Hearts, the Ace of 
Spades, the Eight of Clubs, the Six of Diamonds, 
the Four of Hearts, the Three of Spades, and the 
Two of Diamonds; he or they, whoſe Cards cor- 
reſpond to any of thoſe, take up the Lot or prize 
that is mark'd on that Card. . 

The two Dealers then collect thoſe Cards, that 
belong to their reſpective Packs, and after having 
ſhuffled them, deal again in the ſame manner as be- 
fore, the lots being laid down and drawn by the 
Tickets, in the manner we have juſt mentioned; 


and 
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and ſuch lots as remain undrawn, are to be added 
to the fund of the Lottery, 

This buſineſs continues till the fund is all drawn 
out, after which, each Player examines what he 
has won, and the Stakes are paid in money, by 
him who drew the Lottery; whoſe buſineſs it is, 
to collect and divide it. 

If the party ſhould laſt too long, inſtead of giv- 
ing only one Card to each, for his ticket, you may 
give two, three, or even four, one after the other, 
according as you would have the party continue: 
the encreaſing the value of the lots likewiſe, helps 
greatly to ſhorten the party. 

This Game is highly diverting, and affords an 
uncommon pleaſure; and as it is attended with 

no difficulty, it cannot but be agreeable ; for even 
thoſe Players, whoſe vivacity prevents them from 
giving the leaſt attention to their Game, may here 
play without any diſadvantage, as it is altogether a 
Game of chance, and where no great riſk is run, 


the loſs being always confined to a certain number 
of Counters. 
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1 HTS Game reſembles much that of Com- 
1 merce; and tho? it is ſcarce ever play'd by a 
certain claſs of people, it is nevertheleſs very divert- 
ing, and the pains that have been taken to give it 
a new turn, it is likely, will engage many perſons 
to amuſe themſelves with it ; being beſides very 
eaſy, and a Game that cannot be attended with 
any great loſs. 

It is ſo called, becauſe, the whole buſineſs of the 
Player at this Game is to endeavour to accom» 
modate himſelf by his neighbour ; as you will ſee 
by what follows. | 

This Game is play'd with an entire Pack of fif- 
ty-two Cards: and it may be play'd by ſeven or 
eight perſons, each one having a Stake, conſiſting 
of as many Counters, as you pleaſe, and the Coun- 
ter is valued according to what you intend to win 
or loſe: you are likewiſe to determine how much 
the Stake ſhall be for him that wins the Game. 

After 
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After ſeeing who is to deal, the Dealer ſhuffles, 
and the Cards are cut by his left hand Player: he 
then gives to each three Cards, either one after the 
other, or all together, and then places the Stock on 
the table, without turning any Card, as there is no 
Trump at this Game. a 
The Cards being dealt, all that you have to do 

is to try to get the Point, the Sequence, or the Tri- 
con: the Tricon takes place of the Sequence, and 
the Sequence of the Point: and the higher always 
takes place of the lower, when there are two of the 
ſame ſort; and he of the two that is neareſt the 
right hand of the Dealer, when there is an equality. 

You are to obſerve that the Ace is above the 
King, and goes for eleven Points. 

The Point at this Game, conſiſts in having three 
Cards of the ſame Suit; which is alſo called à Flux. 
The Sequence is three Cards that follow in their 
natural order; as Ace, King and Queen; King, 
Queen, Knave; Five, Six and Seven, &c. and 1s 
that which is called a Teirce at Piquet, with this 
difference, that at Piquet the Cards muſt be all 
in the ſame Suit, which here is not neceſſary, pro- 
vided they follow in proper order, | 

The Tricon is three Aces, three Tens, or any 
other three in like manner. : 

The eldeſt Hand, in order to accommodate him- 
ſelf with the advantages we havejuſt mentioned, ſe- 
parates from his Game, ſuch Card as ſuits him 
leaſt, and giving it to the Player on his right hand, 
he ſays, Neighbour, help me, or accommodate me, 
who gives him in return the Card of his Game 
that he finds leaſt uſeful; and if he is not content- 
ed with his Hand, he in like manner changes with 
his right hand neighbour ; and fo the reſt; till ſome 
18 | | ND IM one 
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of them has found what he wanted ; in which caſe 
he ſhows down his Cards, and if nobody has a bet- 
ter Point, Sequence, or Tricon, than himſelf, he 
wins the party. 

You will remember what was before ſaid, that 
the Tricon takes place of the Sequence, and that of 
the Point; and that when there is an equality, 
the elder Hand wins it. 

He that wins by the Point, draws the Poul only; 
but he that wins by the Sequence, gets not only 
the Poul, but a Counter from each Player, and he 
that wins by Tricon, gets beſides the Poul, two 
Counters from each Player. 

It is to be obſerved, that frequently, after the 
Players have paſs'd all their uſeleſs Cards about for 
a long time, they are not able to accommodate 
themſelves by the firſt Deal, and in that caſe being 
tir'd with ſearching to no purpoſe, the Dealer gives 
to each of them another Card from the Stock, and 
receives one from each Player in their room, begin- 
ing with the right hand Player, and dealing from 
the top of the Stock; but this can only be done by 
common conſent; for otherwiſe there muſt be a 
new Deal. | 

When each Player has got a freſh Card, they 
make the ſame Tour as before, each endeavouring 
to accommodate himſelf by his neighbour, till one 
of them has got a Point, Sequence, or Tricon: 
they may even draw a ſecond Card from the Stock, 


if they cannot ſuit themſelves by the firſt; but that 
ſeldom happens, for they rarely deal more than 


twice. 
There is no other penalty for dealing wrong, 

than dealing again : if the Pack is falſe, the Deal 

is void, but the preceding ones ſtand good; and 

even that, if it is finiſhed, that is, if any of the 

Players has won, 
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H E name this Game bears, ſhows the plea- 
ſure that is to be expected in playing at it; it 
is called la Marice, or the Bride, becauſe a mar- 
Triage is the principal advantage at the Game: the 
word Guimbarde was invented, to ſignify a dance 
formerly in vogue; which was full of diverting 
poſtures. | . 
Several perſons may play at this Game, from five 
to eight or nine: and in that caſe they play with 
an intire Pack of fifty-two Cards; but if there be 
only five or fix, all the ſmall Cards to the Six or 
Seven, are thrown out ; provided that there be 
enough left to make a proper Stock. 
The Players are to have a number of Counters, 


which they value as they pleaſe according as they 
intend to play high or 2 


That 
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That done, there are tive little ſquare boxes, of 
the ſhape of a Card; one is for the Guimbarde, 
who is the Bride; another for the King; a third 
for the Fool; a fourth for the Marriage, and the 
Jaſt for the Point: and theſe boxes are rang'd as 
in the following ſcheme, 


HI 


FIGURE of the Boxes. 


The PolnT. The MARRIAGE. The Foo. 


n 


— — — — 


The KING. The GUIMBARDE. 
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Fach Player puts a Counter into every box: they 
then ſee who is to deal; and he that deals, having 
ſhuffled the Cards, and had them cut by the Play- 
er on his left, deals to every one five Cards, by 
three and two; he then turns up the Card that gs 
on the top of the Stock, and that is the Trump. 

But before we proceed any further, it will be 
proper to explain the terms of the Game. 

The Point, conſiſts of three, four or five Cards 
in the ſame Suit, one or two Cards make no Point, 
and the higher always takes place of the lower; 
and when there are two equal Points, the elder 
Hand wins it. 

The Marriage, is when the King and Queen of 
Hearts, are in the ſame Hand; and this is a very 
great advantage. | 

The 
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The Fol, is the Knave of Diamonds, 

The King, is the King of Hearts, called by 
way of pre-eminence, as being the-huſband of 
Guimbarde, who is the Queen of Hearts, 

After every one has received his five Cards, and 
the Trump is made, they then examine their 
Hands, to ſee if they have any cf the advantages 
we have juſt mentioned, as the King, the Guim- 
barde, or the Fool: they may all five come toge- 
ther, in the ſame Hand ; as when a Player has the 
King and Queen of Hearts, the Knave of Dia- 
monds, and one or two more Hearts to make the 
Point; which ſuppoſing it to be good, he draws 
the box with the Point; for the Knave of Ni4- 
monds, the box belonging to the Fool: for the 
King of Hearts the next box, and for the Queen 
of Hearts, that of Guimbarde : and laſtly for hav- 
ing both of them together, that of the Marriage : 
and when you have any one of theſe ſeparately, 
you draw according to what it is, obſerving always 
to ſhow it down, before you draw it: every one 
then calls his Point, and the higheſt draws it, as 
has been already ſaid. 

After the Point is drawn, each player puts a 
Counter into the ſame box, and that is the Stake 
that is won by him that makes the moſt Tricks : 
to win the Cards you muſt make at leaſt two 
Tricks, for if every one makes one Trick, the 
Stake remains in the box, and ſerves for the Point 
the next Deal: if two Players make each two. 
Tricks, the Cards are won by him that makes the 
firſt two, 

The Guimbarde is always the principal Trump 
in the Game, in what Suit ſoever the Trump is 
made; the King of Hearts is the ſecond ; and the 
Knave of Diamonds the third; and theſe three ne- 
ver change; the other Cards have all their common 
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value, except the Ace, which is inferior to the 
Knave, and ſuperior to the Ten, Nine, &c. 

The eldeft Hand begins the play, by leading 
ſuch Card as he thinks proper, and the Game is 
continued on, as at the Game of Trumps, each 
one playing for himſelf, endeavouring by all means 
to make two Tricks, or more if he can, in order 
to win the Cards. f 

There are other Marriages at this Game beſides 
that of Guimbarde; as for example, when one 
plays the King of Diamonds, Clubs, or Spades, and 
the Queen of the ſame Suit falls to him ; and this 
Marriage ſtands good, as well that which was made 
by the Cards in hand. 

If there is any thing further neceſſary to a per- 
fect explanation of this Game it will be found in 
the following laws. 


Laws of the GAME of GUIM BAR DE. 


I. If there ſhould be a Marriage made in play, he 
that wins it, receives a Counter from each Player, 
except him that play'd the Queen; but if the mar- 
riage is made in hand, nobody is exempted from 
paying it. 

II. He that wins a Marriage in Trumps, receives 
à Counter, from them only that play'd the King 
and Queen. 

III. It is not allowed to trump a Marriage, with 
the King or Queen of Hearts, or Knave of Dia- 


8. | 

IV. He who has the grand match in hand, that 

is the King and Queen of Hearts, receives two 
Counters from each Player, in playing the Cards, 
beſides the boxes that he draws : but when it 4 
| made 
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made on the table, it is worth only one; that is, 
when t e King of Hearts is won by Guimbarde, 
to whom alone the privilege of winning the King 
of Hearts belongs. | | 

V. One Counter is paid for the Fool, but if 
in play he ſhould be taken by the King or Queen 
of Hearts, he receives nothing; on the contrary, 
he pays a Counter to the Player that takes him. 

VI. To make a Marriage in play, the King and 
Queen of the ſame Suit, muſt fall directly on one a- 
nother ; otherwiſe the Marriage does not take-place. 

VII. He who has the Queen to a King that is. 
play'd, and is to play immediately after, is oblig- 
ed to play it,. in order to make the Marriage; or 
elſe he pays a Counter to each Player, for having 
ſpoiled the match, 


VIII. He that renounces pays a Counter to each. 
1 

IX. He that can force, or trump a Card play'd, 
and does not, forfeits a Counter to each Player. 

X. He that deals wrong, pays a Counter to each, 
and deals again. 

XI. When the Pack is falſe, and it is diſcovered 
in the courſe of the play, that Deal is void; but if 
the Deal is finiſned, it ſtands good, as do the pre- 
ceding ones. | 

XII. No one is to play out of his turn, if he 
does, he forfeits a Counter to each Player for ſo 
doing. 

Such is the manner of playing Guimbarde; and 
as the rules of it are very eaſy, and it requires 
very little attention, no wonder that it is found a- 
greeable, as well as amuſing, for it is one of the moſt 
diverting Games that we have treated of, and after 
two or three times playing, with a little regard to- 
the rules, the Player becomes a perfe& maſter of it. 
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HERE are ſeveral ways of playing this Game, 
which all agree in {ome things, but differ in 
others that are eſſential; for which reaſon we ſhall - 
here particularly deſcribe the diſferent methods of 
playing it: the following is the manner in which it 
18 play'd at Paris, | 
You take a cemmon Pack of Cards, that is, the 


fame that are uſed at Piquet, in which the Cards 


ſtand in their natural order, which is as follows; 
King, Queen, Knave, Ace, Ten, Nine, Eight, 
Cay 

This Game is play'd, one againſt one, or two a- 
gainſt two; or ſometimes three againſt three; when 


they play two and two, or three and three, thoſe 


that are of the ſame party, place themſelves on the 
fame ſide cf the table, and their adverſaries on_the 
oppoſite fide; and thoſe of the fame party commu- 
nicate their Game to each other by ſhowing it only, 
and play according io their rank: but whether they 
play in that manner, or one againſt one, they begin 
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by ſhuffling the Cards, in order to ſee who is to 
deal; and as the Deal is diſadvantageous, he of the 
two parties who cuts the higheſt Card, obliges the 
other to deal, which he does after (huffling the 
Cards, and having them cut by his adverſary, or 
by his left hand man: if there are ſeveral Players, 
he deals each five Cards, and takes as many to 
himſelf, by once two, and once three, and then 
turns up the firſt Card of the Stock, which 1s the 
Trump, and which remains upon the Stock. 

The eldeſt Hand then plays ſuch Card as he 
thinks proper, which Suit the others are obliged to 
follow, if they have it, and to win if they can, of 
trump it if they have any Trumps, and have none 
of that Suit, 

Heof the two, or of the two parties, that makes 
three Tricks, wins, and ſets up one for the Game; 
and if he makes the Vole he ſets up two. 

If one of the Players has a bad Hand, he is at li- 
berty to give up the Game to the other, and if the 
adverſe party, or the adverſary, when they play tete- 
a-téte, will not accept of it, he loſes two if he does 
not make the Vole; inſtead of gaining one it he 
had accepted it. 


Here follow the Laws of the GAME of 
i ,,-.; 48 8 


I. When the Pack is falſe, or that there is a 
faced Card, there muſt be a new Deal; and the 
preceding ones ſtand good. 

IT. He whodeals too many or too few Cards, or 
any how deals wrong, takes off one from his ſcore, 
Ahe has any, if not, the oppoſite party marks one 
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IH. He who undertakes the Vole, and does not 
make it, loſes two Games. 


IV. He who plays before his turn, loſes one 
Game. 

V. He who plays in the Suit led, but does not 
win it when he could, loſes one Game. 

VI. He who having none of the Suit led, might 
have trumped it, and did not, loſes one Game, 
even tho' he that play'd before him had trump'd 
with an higher trump than his. ; 

VII. He that renounces loſes two Games, or the 
party, as ſhall be agreed at the beginning. 

VIII. He that is detected in changing his Cards, 
with bis aſſociate, or with the Tricks that are made, 
loſes the party. | 


IX. Whoever quits the party before it is finiſh- 
ed loſes it, 5 
There is a great deal of art in playing this 
Game, and it requires more attention to play it 
well, than at firſt fight may ſeem. neceſſary. 
The common party is of five Games or Points; 
and you play as many parties as you pleaſe. 


Another manner of playing the G AM E of 
TRUMPS. 


This method is better known in the Provinces 
than the former; it obſerves in general all the rules 
before mentioned; the Pack is the fame; they ſee 
in the fame manner who is to deal; they deal five 
Cards likewiſe to each Player; and the only. diffe- 
rence 1s, that four, five or more perſons may play 
together, without having any connection with each 
other ; on the contrary, each endeavours to make 


the moſt he can for himſelf; and when two of the 


. Players 
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Pla yers make each of them two Tricks, he that 
made the firſt two marks the Game, the ſame as if 
he had three. 

You are to obſerve, that when a Player renoun- 
ces, or commits any other fault, by which he loſes: 
a Point, the others do not augment their Points for 
that, but when he that committed the fault wins, 
he does not ſcore it, till he has given full ſatisfacti- 
on to the other Players. This Game is very di- 
verting, and of great commerce. 


A third method of playing the G x mi Ef 
TRUMP SE 


This method is the ſame as the laſt with regard: 
to the Players, each playing for himſelf ; but it 
differs in this, that the Ace is the higheſt Card in 
the Game, and conſequently takes the King; the 
other Cards follow their natural order. | 

There is alſo an advantage here for the Dealer ; 
for example, if after dealing five Cards to each, he 
turns up an Ace, he pillages; that is, he takes the 
Ace that makes the Trump, and diſcards one 
from his Hand, as he thinks proper; and if there 
ſhould be more Cards of the ſame Suit that follow 
it immediately on. the top of the Stock, he may 
take them likewiſe, and place. ſo many others of 
his Game in their room. 

It is the ſame, if one of the other Players has the 
Ace of Trumps in his Hand, he pillages alſo; that 
is, he takes off the J] rump turn'd up and the Cards 
that foilow. it, if they are of the ſame Suit, and 
plac” many others on the Stock in their room, 
that he may not have tou many Cards in his Hand. 
'E hiv method of playing the Game of Trumps, is 
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call'd, paying with the Ace that pillages : the reſt 
of the Game is play'd as in the firſt manner: and 
the party conſiſts of as many or as few Points as 


you pleaſe, 


The Game may be play'd in this manner, and 
without the Ace that pillages ; it may be diverſifi- 
ed, by playing it ſometimes one way, and ſome- 
times another; ſtill having recourſe for the general 


rules, to the laws that are laid down in the firſt 


method of playing it. We ſhall now paſs on to 


the Game of the BEASH; which on account of 
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the affinity it has to this, is very proper to follow it. 
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TEHILõ Game requires both attention and praa- 
tice, to play it well. 

It is ſaid to be fo called, becauſe the Player, of- 
| ten thinking to win, by ſtanding the Game, loſes ; 
but I know not why in contradiction, it is alfa 
called, the Man; unleſs it be to ſhow, that man, 
who is a rational being, and flatters himſelf with 
his ſuperior knowledge, reſembles a beaſt, when he 
has loſt thoſe hopes which he thought well ground- 
ed; as when playing a Game of which he thinks 
himſelf ſecure, he is nevertheleſs d ſappointed: but 
it is not our buſineſs here to philoſophize. We 
ſhall proceed therefore to the deſeription of the 
Game. 

ö This Game is played by three, four, five, ſix, and 
| even ſeven Players ; and in that cafe, the Pack muſt 
conſiit of thirty-ſix Cards, and he that deals is to 

turn up the laſt Card but one, which is one of his 

own, leaving the laſt Card tor the Curieuſe*, which 

iS 
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* La Cuxitvst, ſignifies an inquivitive, or pryiag Female, 
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is the laſt Card of the Game: but the beſt manner 


of playing it is with five Players; although the 
party of three is very agreeable, 

When there are ſeven Players, the Pack conſiſts 
as we have ſaid, of thirty-ſix Cards, which include 
all from the King to the Six ; the ſame Pack ſerves 
for the party of ſix Players : but when they are 
five, the Pack is only thirty-two, as at Piquet, 
and when four or three, it is of twenty-eight only, 
for the Sevens are thrown out. 

The King wins the Queen; the Queen the 
Knave ; the Knave the Ace; the Ace the Ten; 
and ſo of the reſt, 

After you have drawn for the places, he that has 
the King deals; or elſe they cut for deal: when 
each Player has taken a certain number of Fith and 
Counters, which compoſe the Stake; and have ſet- 
tled the value of them, they then determine the 
number of Tours they intend to play: he that is to 
deal, then ſhuffles the Cards, and has them cut by 


. the Player on his left ; he then deals to each, five 


Cards, either by twice two and one, or by two and 
three, or three and two; or laſtly, by two, one 
and two ; that depending entirely on his inclina- 


tion; however, he is obliged. to deal during the 
whole party, in the ſame manner in which he began. 
There is an advantage at this Game, in being 


eldeſt Hand. 


After the Dealer has given five Cards to each 


Player, and taken as many to himſelf, he turns the 
upper Card of the Stock, and leaves it turned, 


on the middle of the table, and that Card is the 


Trump. 


To play the Game regularly, there ſhould be a 


plate, no matter whether ſilver, pewter, or earthen, 


which. 
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which ſhould be turned, and placed on the table: 
and each Player, at the beginning, is to put down a 
F.ſh before him, part of which is to be under the 
plate, and part without ; and they likewiſe put 
down two Counters, one for the Game, and the 
other for him that has the King of trumps, tho' he 
does not play the Game: provided the Deal is 
played; and he that deals puts downa third Counter, 
and by that the Dealer is known : when any one 
wins he draws the Counters, and one Fifhonly ; and 
ſo the others till all the Fiſh are drawn, after which: 
each Player puts down another, and this is called a 
Tour; when the Fiſh that were all put down toge- 
ther are drawn differently by thoſe who win: he 
that ſtands the Game and wins all the Tricks, wins 
not only the Game, but all that is on the Game, 
even the Fiſh and the Beaſts that have been made; 
tho? they don't go that Deal; and he receives alſo a 
Counter from each Player, altho' he rifks nothing 
by undertaking it; but the mortificaticn of the diſ- 
appointment, when he does not ſucceed. 

When he that ſtands the Game does nct win, he 
is beaſted as many Counters as he would have 
won; for example, if it is a ſingle Coup or Deal, 
and there are five Players, he that is beaſted, pays 
eleven Counters; becauſe the Fiſh and the Counters 
that each put down, make ten, and the third Coun- 
ter which the Dealer puts down, makes eleven. 

We don't ſpeak of thoſe which each puts down 
on the plate ; he that has the King of Trumps 
draws them, unleſs he ſtands the Game and loſes 
it; for in that caſe, what is for the King remains, 
not being drawn by any one. 

When one of the Players draws the King, each 
puts down a Counter for the King the next Coup. 


A. 
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A ſingle Beaſt is to go on that Deal where it is 
made; or if there be two or more made the ſame 
Coup, which frequently happens, they areto go to- 
gether; and the double Beaſts, or thoſe that are 
made on other Beaſts, go the next Deal, beginning 
always with the higheſt : when there is a Beaſt that 
goes on the Game, the Player don't put down any 
Counters for the Game, except he that deals, who 
always places a Counter before him ; he that wins 
the Game when there is a double Beaſt on it, wins 
beſides the Beaſts that goes, a Fiſh, which he draws, 
and the Counters that he finds, whether for the 
Deal or otherwiſe ; and when he is beaſted on that 
Coup, the Game is augmented by a Fiſh, and the 
other Counters that he would have won. 

To win, the Player muſt make three Tricks, or 
at leaſt the two firſt, that is, he muſt be the firſt that 
makes two Tricks, or elſe he is beaſted ; when we 
ſay the two firſt, it is to be underſtood, that none of 
the other Players has made three, for in that caſe, 
tho? he has made the two firit, he is beaſted. | 

It ſometimes happens that one of the Players ſtands 
his Game, having (or thinking) that he has a good 
Hand ; but that does not prevent another Player, 
who is to ſpeak after him, from playing if he has a 
Hand ſufficiently ſtrong to play againſt all ; for to 
be admitted to play in that caſe, he muſt play the 
Contre : and it is the intereſt of the other Players to 
make the Contre loſe : becauſe if he loſes, he pays 
a double Beaſt, whereas if the firſt had loſt, he would 
only have paid a common one : remark therefore, 
that you muſt have a very good Hand to play the 
Contre, and that you are not admitted to do it, af- 


ter you haveplayed a Card, without declaring for it. 
It 
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It is the buſineſs of the other Players to make him 
loſe that ſtands the Game, either by over-trumping 
him, or by throwing away thoſe Suits in which h 
has good Cards, as Kings, Queens, &c. when you 
have not a Hand ſtrong enough to make him loſe : 
but vou arenot to throw away your Cards, but when 
there is no danger of a Vole; for in that caſe, you 
are to keep every thing that poſſibly can prevent it. 

When a Suit is led, you are obliged to play in it 
if you can, if not you muſt trump it ; and if it has 
been already trumped, you are to trump with an 
higher if you can, otherwiſe it is bad play; but if 
it is already trumped with an higher one than you 
have, you are to throw away what Card you find 
moſt convenient for your Game. 

Although we have already ſufficiently explained 
this Game, in whatever manner you chooſe to play; 
notwithſtanding, to leave nothing undetermined, 
we {hall obſerve, that when the eldeſt Hand has ſeen 
the Game, if he has a Hand to play, he ſays, I play, 
or without ſaying any thing, he plays ſuch Card as 
he. thinks proper, and the reſt of the Game is play'd : 
in the manner we have ſo often deſcribed, that is, 
he that wins the Trick leads another Card, and fo 
on till the Deal is finiſhed, or that you ſee by the 
Tricks that each has, whether he that ſtands the 
Game, has won, or is beaſted. 

Or if the eldeſt Hand, not having a good Hand, 
does not choſe to play, he ſays, I paſs : the ſecond . 
having examined his Game, ſays as he finds it ei- 
ther, I play, or I paſs; and fo of the reſt : and if 
either of them ſtands his Game, the eldeſt begins the 
play, by leading ſuch Card as he thinks proper. 

Obſerve, that if you have once ſaid, I paſs, you 
cannot be admitted to play; or when you have 
ſaid, I play, to paſs. 

If 
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If all the Players ſhould paſs, any one of them 
is at liberty to play the Curieuſe; that is, to ſtake a 

Counter on the Chat; the Card that was left at 
the bottom is then turned up, and becomes the 
Trump; the firſt Trump being ſet aſide; and thjge 
other Players are obliged to play in that Suit: and 
as this method of play is equal for all the Players, 
it ought to be admitted; and the more, as it adds 
. to the variety of the Game: however, the Payers 

ſhould content themſelves with turning one Card: 
the reſt of the Coup is played in the ſame manner 
as before. | 
We have faid at the beginning, that he who has 
the King of Trumps, draws the Counters that are 
on the plate, and tho? it is called imply the King, 
we muſt here add, that he who turns up a King, 
draws the Counters off the plate; the ſame as if he 
had it in his Hand, provided however, in both caſes, . 
that the Coup is played, for otherwiſe the Game 
remains in its former ſtate; - | 

The Vole, as we have ſaid, draws not only what is 
on the plate, but the Beaſts alſo, tho' they don't go 
with the Coup ; and a Counter from each Player : 
ſo he that makes the Devole, that is, who ſtands the 
Game and does not make a Trick, doubles what is 
on the Game; makes as many Beaſts as he would 
have won; and pays a Counter to each Player. 

We have only to add, that to ſtand: the Game, 
you ought to have a Hand,by which you havearight 
to expect to make three Tricks, or at leaſt be well 
aſſured of two, which you ought in that caſe to make | 
as ſoon as poſſible, in order to have them the firſt. . 
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A little time and experience, will teach what 
Games you ought to play, the following, however, 


may always be play ed. 
Queen, 
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Queen, Knave, and Nine of Trumps, and a 
King, a Knave, Ace, and Ten of 'I'rumps, with 
a Queen and Knave in the ſame Suit. - 

King and Ace, with a King and a Renounce. 

King and Queen of "Frumps, either with, or 
without a Renounce. 

Queen, Ten and Nine, with a King. 

King, Ace and Nine; and the like Games; which 
may be loſt, but which are commonly won: when 
there are only three or four Players, you may ſtand 
with a leſs Hand. 

He that renounces is beaſted: he that deals 
wrong pays a Counter to each, and deals again: 
when the Pack is falſe, the deal where it is perceiv- 
ed is void; the foregoing ones ſtand good. | 

So much may ſuffice for the Game of the Begſt ; 
all the rules of which are contained in the deſerip- 
tion of it here given. And when it is played in 


3 to them, it cannot fail of being agree- 
able. 
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HIS Game reſembles much that of Trumps, 

in the manner of play; and by the method 
of diſcarding, that of Ombre; with this difference, 
that at Ombre, thoſe who don't ſtand the Game 
diſcard, whereas at the Mouche, every one that 
diſcards ſtands the Game. 

We know very little about the origin of this 
Game, or the reaſon why it is ſo called, but as 
theſe matters are not eſſential to the knowledge of 
the Game, we ſhall paſs them over, and proceed 
to the manner of playing it, for which purpoſe we 
ſhall lay down ſuch rules as will make it agreeable 
to the Player. | 

This Game is played by different numbers, from 
three to ſix Players: in the firſt caſe they make uſe 


of 
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of a Piequet pack of Cards many Players even throw 
out the Sevens; in the ſecond caſe all the ſmall 
Cards are neceſſary, in order to furniſh thoſe who 
diſcard: in ſhort, according as the number of Play- 
ers are, ſo ſhould the Pack be, that there may be 
always a ſufficient number in the Stock, (beſides 
the Card turned up) to give at leaſt three Cards to 
each Player, in caſe they ſhould all diſcard. 

They cut for the Deal, it being always an advan- 
tage to be eldeſt, as by that means you have the firſt 
Lead ; therefore after you have ſeen who deals, 
and each Player has taken a certain number of Fiſh 
or Counters, which they eſtimate either higher or 
lower, according to what they find convenient to 
win or loſe: he that is to deal, gives to each Play- 
er and to himſelf five Cards, either by two andthree, 
or by three and two, or all five together; tho” the 
former methods are more eligible : he then turns up 
the top Card of the Stock, which is the Trump, and 
which he leaves turned up on the board. 

The eldeſt Hand having examined his Cards, is 
at liberty, either to keep them, or to take in once, 
any number that he chooſes, up to five, and fo after 
him the ſecond, and the reſt. 

Obſerve, that he who takes in muſt ſtand the Game 
as was before ſaid : but he may ſtand it without 
taking in ; when he has a Hand ſufficiently ſtrong : 
ſo when he has a bad Hand, and will not play, he 
is not to take in ; which ſometimes happens, when 
a Player ſees thoſe that are before him ſtand their 
Game, without taking in, fearing leſt he ſhould 
have a bad Hand after he has taken in, and being 
forced to play, make the Mouche. 

He that plays and wins no Trick, makes the 
Mouche, which conſiſts of as many Counters asthere 


are 
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are players; which the Dealer places by them'(el ves: ; 
and fo every one in his turn. 

When there are ſeveral Mouchies made the ſame 
Deal, as frequently happens, eipecially when there 
are five or ſix Players, they all go together, un- 
leſs it is agreed to the contrary ; but as it follows 
that he who deals, always places the Mouche that 
makes the Game, conſequently he that makes it, 
pays as many marks as go on the Game. 

He that has no Game to play, and has not taken. 
any Cards from the Stock ; nor plays Sans Pren- 
dre, that is, without taking in; puts his Cards 
with the Diſcards ; or under the Stock, if there is 
no Diſcard. | 

He that plays Sans Prendre, only ſays, I ſtand, 


and by that he is obliged to play. 


The Cards are played as at the Beaſt, and each 
Trick that is won, draws a Counter: and when 
the Mouche is double, it draws two; and when: 
triple, three; and ſo of the reſt. 

If the five Cards that are dealt to any of the 
Players are all of the ſame Suit, that is, all Spades 
or Clubs, &c. altho' they are not 'Trumps, he that 
has them wins the Mouche without playing, and 
this is calted the Mouche. 

If ſeveral Players ſhouid have the Mouche, that 
is, five Cards in the ſame Suit, at the ſame time ; 
he that has it in Trumps wins in preference to the 
others ; or elſe, he that has the greateſt Point wins 
it : obſerve that the Ace which immediately follows 
the Knave, counts ten; the Figures likewiſe, ten 
each, and the other Cards according to the number 
of their Points ; and if they are all equal in other 
reſpects, the eldeſt Hand wins it. 1 
| 1 
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He that has the Mouche, is not obliged to own 


it, tho” ke {ſhould be aſked by any of the Players, 


if he can {ave it: but if he anſwers when aſked, 
he muſt {ay as it is. 

After he that has the Mouche, ſays, I ſtand, that 
is, that he does not diſcard, the other Players go on 
in the common courſe, without further reflection. 

W hen they are about to play, he that has the 


firſt Mouche, ſhows down his Cards, and takes 


up all that is on the Game; and wins alſo all the 
Mouches that ate due; and they that have laid down 
their Cards, that is, they who ſtand their Game, 


each of them makes a Mouche, of what is on the 


Game, without having any occaſion to play: for 
which reaſon, it is frequently the judgment of the 


Game, to.aſk thoſe who ſtand their Game, if the 


Mouche is ſaved, which you may often diſcover by 


. obſerving their countenances, as the joy of having 
the Mouche, is too great for them to conceal. 


He that has the Mouche is not obliged to declare 
it, as we have faid, and it is even the intereſt of 
him that ſtands the Game, to let the others believe 


that he has it; for which reaſon, whether he has 
or has not, he thauld not anſwer, for as we have 
faid before, when he does anſwer, he muſt ſpeak 
the truth; and it is the advantage of him that ſtands 


the Game, to have as few competitors as poſſible, 
as by that means he is the leſs expoſed to make 
the Mouche : however, if a Player is well aſſured 


of his Game, by having a very good Hand, he may 
declare the MOuche ſaved, in order to induce the 


others to play, in hopes of making ſeveral Mouches, 
if ſome of them that play make no Trick. 


He that renounces makes a Mouche of as many 
Counters as there are on the Game ; and he that 


paſſes 
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paſſes a Card which he could have won, either by 


playing a higher in the ſame Suit, or by trumping, 
makes the Mouche alſo. 

If any one is detected in tricking at the Game; 
or in taking in Cards that he had laid out, in order 
to mend his Hand ; he makes the Mouche ; and 
is not to be ſuffered to play any more. 

He that deals wrong, deals again, there being 
no penalty for that: and when the Pack is falſe ; 
that Deal, where it is diſcovered, is void ; the 
former ones ſtand good. 

There is no freſh Deal on account of a faced 
Card, becauſe of the Diſcard. 

Such is the manner of playing the Mouche ; 
with which the Player cannot but be entertained, 
if he plays agreeable to theſe directions, 
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of them has a good hand, they ſay, Paſs; and in 


OF THE 


MAN D'AUVERGNE. 


HERE is a great ſimilitude betwixt this 
Game and that of Trumps. Different num- 
bers of perſons may play at the Man D*AuverGNE 
from two to ſix : The number of cards uſed is thir- 
ty-two; but when there are but two or three play- 
ers, only twenty-eight are uſed, the four Sevens 
being thrown out : "The cards follow their common 
rank, viz, King, Queen, Knave, Ace, Ten, Nine, 
Eight, Seven; when the Sevens are made uſe of. 
After you have cut for deal, the dealer ſhuffles 
the cards, and when cut by him on his left, he 
deals to each player and to himſelf, five cards, by 
two and three ; after which he turns up the next 
card, and that card is trumps ; each player then 
examines his game, as at the Beaſt ; — if none 


that caſe they can feturn; that is, turn up the 
card that is at the bottom, which becomes the trump, 
in room of the firſt card turned; and they may re- 
turn a ſecond time, ſo that there may be three cards 
turned up in all, if the firſt two are not agreeable 

to 
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to any of their games : He that ſtands his game is 
to make three tricks to win, or at leaſt the two firſt 
that are made, if the tricks ſhould be divided. 

The following laws will fully explain every thing 
that is neceſſary to be known concerning this game. 
The party commonly conſiſts of ſeven games; but 
that depends on the players, who may make it as 
long or as ſhort as they pleaſe. 


Laws of the Game of the MAN D'AUVERGNE, 


I. When the pack is falſe there muſt be a new 
deal ; but the preceding ones ſtand good, and even 
that, where it is perceived, if it is entirely finiſhed, 

IT. He that deals wrong, loſes a game ; and deals 
again. | 

III. When there comes one or more faced cards 
in the deal, there muſt be a new one. 

IV. If the King is the turn-up card, whether it 
be the upper or the under card of the ſtock, the 
dealer wins a game for each King that he turns up. 

V. He that has the King of Trumps in his hand, 
wins one game by that King ; and as many more 
as he has other Kings with the King of Trumps. 

VI. He that plays before his turn, forfeits one 
game to the board, 

VII. He that renounces, loſes the party ; that 
is, he has no further pretenſions to it, 

VIII. He that ſtands the game, and loſes it, is 
taken down one game; for the profit of him that 
wins. 

IX. He that has in his hand the King of the 
ſuit turned up at the bottom of the ſtock, has the 
ſame right as he that has it of the firſt turned card, 
that is to ſay, he makes one game for his . 

an 
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and one for every other King that he has ; provid- 
ed however, that he has not already had the King 
of trumps, for which he has marked. 

X. It it ſhould happen that a player after the 

return, in the courſe of play, ſhould loſe the firſt 
: King of trumps, either by its being trumped, or 
2 otherwiſe, he that wins the trick, gains one mark 
from him that loſes the King; and ſo for the other 
Kings, for which the marks are won. 
_ "This game is very eaſy, for with a little atten- 
tion to the rules here given, it may be ſoon played 
with facility; not requiring ſo cloſe an application 
as many other games of which we have treated. 
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Lthough this game is ſomewhat ancient, it is 
nevertheleſs ſtill played in many province: 

It is certainly a- game of ſociety, for the more play- 


ers, the more agreeable the game: Ten or twelve 


perſons may play at the fame time; a complete 


pack of cards is here made uſe of, except the eights, 


which are thrown out, becauſe the Seize, that is 
the number ſixteen, would otherwiſe too frequently 
occur, and by that means the Farmer would be too 
often diſpoſſeſſed; and for the ſame reaſon there 
is only one ſix made uſe of, which is the ſix of 
hearts, for with the tens the Seize would be again 
too frequently made: The fix of hearts is called by 


way of pre-eminence The Hrilliant. 


You are to remember, that he who makes the 
Seize by means of the fix of hearts, wins in prefe- 
rence to all the others, their other cards being e- 


qual; for he who wins with two cards, takes place 
of him who wins with three; for example, a nine 
and ſeven take place of a ſeven, fix and three; but 


when the number of cards is equal, the elder hand 
7 | wins 
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wins it; unleſs when the ſix of hearts is concern- 
8 ed as we ſaid before. 

The Farmer, is one of the players, who takes 
the Farm at the higheſt price, whether at ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty pence, more or leſs; and he that 

diſpoſſeſſes the Farmer, takes it: the price of the 
farm being ſet apart. 

The Farmer is always the dealer; who after the 
cards are cut by his left hand man, gives one card 

to each Player from the top of the pack: He after- 
wards gives from the bottom of the ſtock, to thoſe 
who require it; and beginning at the right, he gives 
to each player as many cards, one after the other, 
as he demands; when a player has a certain num- 


is ber of points, and is feartul-of paſſing the Seize, he 
E i is at liberty to ſtand his game, and not to take 
3 any cards; and in that caſe he pays nothing to the 
ve Farmer: but he that by taking a ſecond card, paſ- 
te | ſes the Seize, which is the number that is to be 
1 exactly made, to diſpoſſeſs the Farmer, he pays to 


the Farmer as many counters as he has points more 
than ſixteen; for example, if he has a nine in hand, 
and draws a ten, he pays three counters to the Far- 
mer, becauſe he has nineteen, which is three more 
than the Seize; and ſo of the reſt in proportion: 
With regard to the value of the cards, they reckon 
as they are marked, the Ace for one point, and ſo 
the reſt, the figures each counting ten points. 
When you have a point that comes near to ſix- 
teen, you ſhould: ſtand for two reaſons; the firſt, 
becauſe you riſk nothing to the Farmer; and the ſe- 
cond, becauſe you may gain the counters which 
each one has depoſited for the game; which he who 
has the neareſt number leſs than ſixteen wins, if no 
one diſpoſſeſſes the Farmer; for he that does, wins 


2 not 
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not only the price of the Farm, but the counters 
alſo, that each player has ſta ed for the game. 

He that diſpoſſeſſes the Farmer, becomes Farmer 
himſelf, unleſs it is agreed that he ſhould always 
be Farmer; or that every one ſhould take the Farm 
in their turn; in either caſe, he that is the Far- 
mer, takes the cards and deals in the ſame manner 
as at firſt. 

Obſerve, that every Farmer is to depoſite, by 
way of ſecurity, the price agreed on for the Farm, 
which he that diſpoſſeſſes him wins. 

Ihe Farmer is reimburſed by means of the 
counters which every player pays him, who has 
more than ſixteen points. 

Obſerve, that though every player has a right 
to demand as many cards as he pleaſes, from the 
banker, yet he is only to do it in his turn, and one 
card after another. 

When there are two equal points for drawing the 
game, the eldeſt hand wins it. We ſhall now ſhew 
another way of playing this game, which is not ſo 

much in uſe, but is, notwithſtanding, altogether 
as dizerting. n 


Another Manner of playing the Game of the F ARM. 


You play with the ſame cards, but cut for deal ; 
and by this method of playing it, he that holds the 
cards, gives to himſelf, as well as to the others, 
one or more cards, in his turn, as he finds it con- 
venient for making the Seize: The Farm is made 
by the counters which they who over-run the Seize 
pay; whereas it is the Farmer that furniſhes it when 
there is one; ſo he that wins the Farm, takes all 
the counters that are collected together, and the 

| counter 
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counter that each player puts down for the game; 
which he who comes neareſt to the Seize wins, 
when nobody wins the Farm. 

Obſerve always, that when the point is equal, 

the elder hand has it. Every one deals in his turn; 
and there is much more equality in this method of 
playing it, than in the other; and not leſs plea- 
ſure. 
There are no other rules neceſſary for the play- 
ing this game; which does not require any great 
attention, or that ſilence, which is ſo neceſſary at 
moſt other games. 
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HIS game has two names, viz. Hoc- Ma- 
zarin, and Hoc-de-Lyon; which are play- 
ed differently; but as the firſt is the moſt in ule, 
we ſhall content ourſelves. with deſcribing that 
only. Sou 

The Hoc-Mazarin, is played by either two or 
three perſons ; in the firſt caſe they deal fifteen 
cards to each, and in the other twelve. The 
pack conſiſts of all the fifty-two cards. 

This game is a ſort of Ambigu, as it is com- 
poſed of piquet, and other games; and takes its 
name from ſix cards, which make the Hoc, 

The privileges of theſe ſix cards are, that they 
are aſſured to him that plays them; and that he 
may play them for what other cards he pleaſes. 

The Hoc's a, he four Kings, the Queen of 
ſpades, and the NKnave of diamonds : either of 
which are worth a counter to him that plays them. 


After 
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After you have agreed how long you intend to 
play; ſtaked three counters for the game, which 


counters you eſtimate as you pleaſe; and one of 


which goes for the Point, the ſecond for the Se- 
quence, and the third for the Tricon, or as the 
preciſe ladies call it, Fredon * or Triolet: You 
cut for deal, arid he who is to deat; having ſhuffled 
the cards, and had them cut by his left hand man, 
deals the number already mentioned. 

The eldeſt hand begins by calling his Point; 
or ſays Paſs, if he ſees that he has a ſmall game; 
or by a Revy, if he has a good one: If he paſſes, 
and the others revy, by ſaying two, three or four, 
on the point, he may recal himſelf, You may 
revy on him that has revyed, up to twenty coun- 
ters, or under; and ſo thoſe that follow, going 
on to twenty; at leaſt you can if you chooſe it, 
and he that wins the point, takes it up, with all 
the Revys, but the other two players do not pay 
him any thing. | £ 

This done, you call your Sequence, or elſe paſs,. 
that you _ return, if you chooſe it; ; in caſe 
the others ſhould revy on their Sequence: for 
then the firſt that had paſſed, may do it alſo. 

When there is no Revy, and it is a ſingle game, 
he that wins the Sequence, receives a Counter 
trom each player, for each ſingle Sequence that he 
has in his hand: He that has the beſt, telling alſo 
the leaſt that he has. From the Sequence, you 


L- 4 paſs 


* Tricon or Fredon, both ſignify what in Engliſh is 
called a Glee, as has been before explained. Triolet, 


commonly ſiguifies a copy of verſes, conſiſting of three 
ſtanzas. | ys 28 
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paſs on to the Tricon, where you may revy in the 
ſame manner as at the Point. | 
The point is, as has been already ſaid, ſeveral 
cards in the ſame ſuit; he that has the moſt wins 
it; and when the number of cards are equal, he 
that has the higheſt point wins it. The Ace tells 
for one point; the Figures ten each; and the o- 
ther cards as they are mark'd. | 
The Sequence is three cards in the ſame ſuit, that 
immediately follaw each other ; the ſequence of 
four cards is better than that of three; that of five, 
than that of four, and fo of the reſt ; and when the 
nun ber of cards is equal, he that has the higheſt 
ſequence wins it : The higheſt ſingle ſequence is 
Queen, Knave and Ten, and the loweſt, Ace, 
Two and Three. 
The Tricon, is three aces, three two's, and ſo 
of the other cards, up to the Queens. 5 
If by chance they paſs the Point, Sequence and 
Tricon, and conſequently draw nothing ; the ſtake 
is double for the next deal; and he that wins, wins 
double, although he has but a ſingle game, and 
draws beſides that, a counter from each player. 
When there is a ſequence or tierce to the king, 
altho' the ſtake is only ſingle, he that wins it, re- 
ce.ves two counters; and the ſame 1s paid to him 
who wins with a ſingle ſequence, when he has in 
hand a ſequence of four cards, that is, a quart to 
ſome card which he may have, up to the knave; 
and if the game is double, each player pays four. 
Three counters are paid, for the quart to the 
king, though it is a ſingle game; and ſix when it 
is a double one. | 
He that wins with a ſequence to a quint, that is, 
five cards that immediately follow each other, * 
= pal 
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paid three counters when it is a ſingle game, and 

ſix when it is double. | | 

He that has a quint to a king, although the ſtake 

. | ſhould be ſingle, receives from each player four 

4 counters, and eight if it is double; and no more 
is paid for the Sixiemes, &e. 


* When the game is ſingle, he that wins the 
| trick, draws two counters from each player, and 
of when it is double four. 5 236 
4 Four counters are paid for three kings when the 
C game is ſingle, and the ſame for four queens, four 
ft knaves, &c. and the double when the game is 
is double: Four kings at a ſingle game is worth eight 
$ counters, and at a double one ſixteen ; provided 
Ty always that he who has them wins ; and who by 
0 means of a high ſequence may paſs thoſe that are 
\ inferior, as has been ſaid ; and who by means of a 
* high Tricon, is paid for lower ones, which he may 
* have on a common game. | 
T You are allowed to revy on the Tricon, as well 
q as on the Point and Sequence, | 
: After having deſcribed the rewards and advan- 
tages that are to be derived from the point, ſequence, 
x and tricon, when you win them; and ſhewn the 
1 advantages and privileges of thoſe cards that are 
in called Hoc; it remains to explain the manner cf 
0 playing the cards; which is as follows: 
iT Suppoſe the eldeft hand has in his game, a two, 
*q three and a four, or other like cards that are in 
al ſequence, though they are not of the ſame ſuit, and 
it that the two other players have no card to play a- 
| bove that where he ſtops; the laſt card he plays is © 
F the Hoc, for which he receives a counter from each 
15 player, and begins * by one of his loweſt cards, 
iq as there is a better chance of his coming in aftei- 


LS | wards 
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wards by a high one: And if, for example, he plays 
the Ace, he ſays Ace, and if he has not the two, 


he ſays /ans: 7wo, that is, without two; and he 


that plays next, and has the two, plays it, and ſays 
two, three, four, and ſo on, till he wants the next 
card, when he ſays, for example, ſeven ſans eight; 
and fo of the reſt ; and when the other players 
have not the card next to that which he plays, the 


laſt card is the Hoc; and he receives a counter for 


it, from each player; and it is the ſame of all other 
cards, as thoſe we have mentioned: And when 
the next player to him who ſays, for example, four 
ſans five, has not the five, but has one of thoſe 
cards that are called Hoc, he may play it in the 
room of the five, as was before ſaid, the Hoc's go- 
ing for whatever you pleaſe, to make them; and he 
then leads ſuch card as he-thinks convenient for 


his game, and receives a counter from each player 


for the Hoc he played. 


The player is to uſe his beſt endeavours to get 


rid of his cards at this game, ſeeing that you pay 


two counters for every card that remains in your 


hand from ten to twelve, and one for every card 
under ten; and if there is only one card, the player 
pays ſix counters for that one card, and four for 
two cards. | 


He that has Carte Blanche, that is, who has 


no figures in his hand, receives for that, ten 
counters from each player; but if there are two 
players that have Carte Blanche, the third pays no- 

thing to either of them. ol 
He who by miſtake, ſays in play, four ſans five; 
when he has a five or any other number in like 
manner, pays for ſo doing, five counters to each 

player, if it is diſcovered. 

He that calls leſs points than he has, cannot re 
Ca 
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eal them; and if he loſes his point by that means, 
there is no remedy. BENS 

When the game is played in this manner, it is 
very diverting. It is needleſs to give feparate laws 
for the playing it, as every thing that is peculiar 
to it, is contained in the foregoing directions, and 
the general rules of play, are the ſame as at all 
ether games.. 


THE 
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HIS game has a great reſemblance to that 
of Hoc, but as there is ſome difference in 
the manner of playing it, we ſhall only ſhew, 
wherein that difference conſiſts : It is called PEm- 
prunt, or borrowed, becaule in fact, the players 
are continually borrowing of each other, 
After you have agreed what you play for, as at 
Hoc, and ſeen who is to deal, the cards are cut by 
the player on the left of the dealer, and he then 
deals every one a certain number of cards ; which 
when there are ſix players, 1s eight to each ; but 
when there are only five or four, ten cards each; 
but the two loweſt cards of each ſuit, which are 
the ace and two, are firſt laid out ; if there are 
three players, they muſt have each twelve cards, 
and then the threes are likewiſe laid out; fo that 
of the forty cards, of which the pack conſiſts, there 
remain only four. | | 
When the eldeſt hand has played ſuch card as he 
thinks proper, the ſeccnd is obliged to play the next 
card 
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card to it in the ſame ſuit, and if he has it not, he 
is obliged to borrow it of him that has it, for which 
he pays him a counter; the third player is in like 
manner to play the next card, if he has it, or elſe 
he muſt alſo borrow it: and ſo all the reſt, going 
always from the right hand to the left, till there is 
no more of that ſuit left. 

He that is on the right of him who played the laſt 
card, whether it was from his own hand, or by 
borrowing, begins a freſh lead, in what ſuit he 
thinks fit; and the ſame manner of play is obſery- 
ed, till one of the players has no cards left, and he 
that has firſt played all his cards, wins the party, 
and conſequent]y takes up whatever is on the game, 
and is alſo paid what has been agreed on for the 
cards that remain in the Hands of the other players. 

But if it ſhould happen by a Card's being in the 
ſtock, it cannot be borrowed of any of the players, 
it is taken from the ſtock, and ſo much is payed 
to the board, as would have been paid to the player, 

There is a great advantage in being firſt player, 
becauſe he begins with the ſuit which is moſt ad- 
vuantageous for his game, and in which, as has 
been ſaid, the other players are obliged to play. 

This game is leſs difficult than that of Hoc, but 
not leſs agreeable ;. both for the facility that is in 
playing it, and for the commerce that ariſes in the 


5 A of play, without being expoſed to any great 
ols. | 
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T H I S game alſo much reſembles that of Hoc: 
: The number of players are from three to fix ; 
the number of cards is thirty-ſix, when there are 
ſix players; but when there are only three or four 


players, thirty-two only, the fixes being then 


thrown out. SE : 
After cutting for deal, and the cards being cut 
by. the player on the left of the dealer, he gives to 
each player five cards, by two and three. 
It is an advantage to the eldeſt hand. The play- 
ers for their convenieney ſnould each take a ſtake, 
which is commonly twenty counters, and four fiſh,. 
valued at five counters.each, the value of the coun- 
ter being ſet as high or as low as you pleaſe. 
There are ſix Poques, that is, fix little boxes, 
about the ſize of a card, and which are made low 
before; theſe are placed in a line on the table, and 
each Poque has its name wrote on it: The firſt is 
marked Ace; the next King; the next Queen; 
the next Knave; the next Ten and Nine; and the 


The 
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The players put at the beginning a counter into 
each Poque; and then the dealer having dealt the 
cards in the manner that has been ſaid, he turns 
up one on the ſtock ; and if it is one of thoſe that 
are mark'd on the Poques, that is ace, king, queen, 
knave or ten, he takes the counters that are in the 
box, mark'd with the name of the card*turn'd up. 


The players then examine their games, to ſee if 


they have any poque, that is, whether they have 
two, three or four aces, and ſo of the inferior 
cards; the ace being the higheſt card on the game. 

He who is to ſpeak, ſhould fay, m order to take- 
up the poque, I poque with one, two, or more 
counters, if he chuſes it, and if they who follow 
him have it likewiſe, they may either hold him to 
the ſtake he ſets, or revy on it if they pleaſe, or 
elſe give it up, without riſking the revy, which 
they muſt pay if tliey loſe. 

After the revys are made, each one declares his- 
poque, and ſhews it down, and he that has the- 
higheſt wins, not only what is in the poque, but 
alſo all the revys that have been made. When one 
of the players ſays, I poque ſo much, and nobody 
anſwers to it, either not having any poque, or on- 
ly a ſmall one; he that ſpoke firſt, takes up the 
poque, without being obliged to ſhow his gam̃e. 

The poque de Retour, that is, the turn'd up 
poque, which is two ſevens in hand, and one turn'd 


up, takes place of two aces in hand; and fo the other 
cards: For a ſtill ftronger reaſon, the poque of 


three cards, takes place of that of two; and that 
of four, of that of three, altho' the poque with the 
feweſt cards is much ſuperior by the value of the 

cards, | | | 
When the poque is drawn, the players examine 
whether they have the ace, king, queen, knave, or 
ten, 
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ten, in the ſuit that is turn'd up; and he that has 
one or more of them, takes up the poque mark'd 
with the cards he has; and thofe that are not 
drawn, remain for the next deal. Let us now 
ſee the manner of playing the cards. 

You are to remember, that to play well at poque, 
you miuſt always endeavour to get rid of your ſmall 
cards, becauſe it frequently happens, that not be- 

ing able to come into play again, they remain in 
your hand, which is a diſadvantage, as he that has 
the moſt cards left, when one of the players has 
quite cleared his hand, is obliged to pay to each 
player, as many counters, as he has cards in his 
hand. | . 

It is prudent likewiſe to get rid of your aces as 

ſoon as you can; you ſhould play them before all 
the reſt, becauſe you run no riſk of loſing the lead 
by ſo doing, as there can be no cards played above 
them; and then play thoſe cards where you have 
the ſtrongeſt ſequence, as for example, ſeven, 
eight, nine, &c. and ſo of the reſt. | 

Suppoſe therefore that you begin with playing 
the ſeven, you ſay ſeven, eight, if you have the 
eight in the ſame ſuit, or elſe you ſay ſeven ſans 
eight, or without eight; and he that has the eight 
of that ſuit plays it, and continues to play on with 
the nine, if he has it, or elle he ſays, 4 nine; 
and ſo of the others: And if none of the players 
has the card that is called, he that ſpoke firſt, 
plays ſuch card of his game as he thinks proper, 
naming it in the ſame manner; and this method 


1 obſerved, till one of them has cleared his hand 


of all his cards; and he that does it firſt, receives 
a counter for each card, that the other players 
have in their hands; and he that has the moſt 
cards, my at the ſame time, as many counters 
to each player, as he has cards in his hand, 

When 
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When the game is played in this manner, it af- 
fords a good deal of entertainment; it is alſo a game 
of commerce; and does not require any great ap- 
plication, ſeeing that each ones game is made with- 
out his attention, by the cards that are play'd. It 
is advantageous at this game, when you are eldeſt 
hand, to have ſeveral cards in the ſame ſuit; and 


always to have high cards, as they are much more 
eaſily diſpoſed of. 
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T HTS game is not play'd without ſome diffi- 
1 culty: It takes its name from Rome, which 
is one part of the game; and Stecq, the name of 
another part of it. 
It is play'd with thirty-ſix cards, including all 
from the king to the ſix. | 
This game may be played by two, four, or fix 
perions; when there are four or ſix, they cut for 
partners; and if they are fix, the player who is in 
the middle, takes the cards, and gives them to the 
player in the middle of the other fide,. to cut for 
deal; and he that cuts the higheſt card may either 
deal or order the other to deal: There are who ſay, 
that it is an advantage to deal when there are ſix 
players; if there are oniy four players he that cuts 
the higheſt card deals; for it is then a conſiderable 
advantage to be eldeſt hand, as is then the caſe, 
for he that is on- the right of him that deals is his 
companion, to whom he' communicates his _ 
E 
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He that does not deal, commonly marks the 

game, for which purpoſe he takes a number of 

counters, with which he marks the number of 

points, that are agreed cn; for want of counters, 
a pen or pencil is made uſe of. 

The party is commonly of thirty-ſix points, 


when there are fix 1 and of twenty- one when 


there are two or four ; but that depends on the 
players, as well as the fixing the value of the 
party. 

He that is to deal, after having the cards cut by 
his left hand man, deals to each player five cards, 


by twice two and one, or by three and two, no 


matter which, provided he obſerves the ſame man- 
ner of dealing throughout the whole party. 
There is no trump at this game; and the 
ſtock remains on the table, without being touched. 
It is to be remembered, that the ace is the 
higheſt card at the game, being above the king z' 
the reſt follow the common order; but a ſupe- 
rior card. can only win an inferior, when it is of 
the ſame” ſait, or elſe the inferior that was firſt 
play'd, wins the ſuperior of another ſuit. 
But before we proceed any further, it will be 
proper, in order to give a clear idea of the game, 
to explain the terms that are peculiar to it; which 
are the following: The Virlicgue, the Double Nin- 
gre, the Triche, the Village, the Double: Rome, the 
Rome, and the Szecg: | 
The Virlicgue is when a player has in his hand, 
four aces, four kings, or any other four cards of 
the ſame rank; and obſerve always, the higher 
diſannuls the lower, and he that has it wins the 
Party. | | 
me The 
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'The Double Ningre is two aces with two kings, 
or two aces with two tens, or other four cards in 
like manner, that the player has in hand; which 
are worth three points, when the oppoſite party 


does not Gryge, that is if he does not win it. 


The Triche is, three aces, three kings, or other 
three cards that are inferior, which the player has 
in hand; if the triche is of aces or kings, it is 
worth three points, if it is not gruged. 

The two queens and two knaves of the ſame 
ſuits, are called the Village; and ſo likewiſe the 
two tens and two nines of the ſame ſuits ; that is, 
if you have the queen of ſpades and th2 queen of 
diamonds, the knaves muſt be of the correſpond- 
ing ſuits ; and ſo the nines and tens, and other in- 
ferior cards: The village is worth two points to 
him that has it in hand. 

The Double Rome, is when you have two aces, 


or two kings in hand, which are worth two points, 


and when the aces or kings are not gruged, they 


Are worth four. 


The Rome is, two knaves, two tens, two nines, 


or any other two of the ſame rank; and is worth 


one point to him that has it. 

The Stecg, is a mark that is ſet off, for him that 
wins the laſt trick. 

You are to obſerve, that whatever card you play, 
of which the terms of Rome-Szecq are compos'd, is 
to be named by its proper name; for example, you 
are always in playing one of the pieces, to ſay, 


Double-Ningre, Piece-Ningre, Double-Rome, 


Piece-Rome, Piece-Triche, and ſo of the others; 


or elſe he that ſets off without naming it loſes the 


party, 
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party, merely for want of ſpeaking. And ſo in 
playing down the two queens or two knaves that 


make the village, you muſt ſay, Piece- Village, 
&c. 


LAW S of the Game of ROMESTE CQ. 


I. He who in dealing turns a card belonging to 
the adverſe party, is marked three counters to his 
party; but if the card is for himſelf or his compa- 
nion, he is not marked at all. 

II. If there are any faced cards in the pack, and 
perceived by the players, the dealer is marked three 
counters. 

III. If the dealer does not continue the deal the 
whole party, in the manner in which he began, he 
is marked three counters to his party; and the 
deal is play'd. * 

IV. He that deals ſix cards inſtead of five, is 
marked three counters; and one of thoſe cards is 
drawn at a venture, and put to the ſtock, and the 
deal is then continued as before. 

V. He that plays before his turn, takes up his 
card, and is marked three counters. 

VI. He that renounces to a ſuit that is led, and 
in which he could have played loſes the party. 

VII. He who counts Double Ningre, or other 
parts of the game which he has not; if it is per- 
ceived, loſes the party. 5 
VIII. He that plays with ſix or more cards, loſes 
the party. 

IX. He that ſets off one counter more than he 
ought, loſes the party. 

X. He that by inadvertency or otherwiſe, reckons 
three marks which he has not, loſes the party. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are in general the laws of the game, 
which are very ſevere, in order to prevent that 
fraud, that might otherwiſe take place; but this 
ſeverity at the ſame time, makes it very trouble- 
ſome, at leaſt to thoſe who are not well verſed in 
the game. Practice will teaeh any ſmall matters 
that may be here omitted, what is here ſaid, being 
quite ſufficient to explain any further difficulties 
that may ariſe in play. 
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TX Game tho? very little known in Paris, is 

nevertheleſs one of the moſt agreeable games 
on the cards; but it requires great tranquility and 
attention. 

It is called Sizette, becauſe always played by ſix 
perſons, who play three againſt three, and are 
placed alternately, that is, no two players of the 
ſame party, are to be together. 1 

The pack conſiſts of thirty- ſix cards, including 14 
all from the king, which is the higheſt card, to 1 
the ſix, which is the loweſt. 

As it is an advantage to be eldeſt hand, they 11 
cut for deal, and he that cuts the higheſt, gives 14 
the cards to his left-hand man to deal; who after 
well ſhuffling them, and having them cut by the 
player on his left, deals to each one, beginning 
with him on his right, ſix cards; by twice three, 
and in no other manner, and turns up the laſt card, 


which 
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which is the trump : after which they that have 


the eldeſt hand, examine their game, and one of 
the three ſhould be their Governor ; each player is 
at liberty to ſay what he pleaſes : He then that 
governs the game, aſks each player what he has 
got; and after he is informed of their games, he 
orders him who is to play firſt, to lead ſuch card 
as he thinks proper. _ 

When the eldeſt hand has led his card, the op- 
polite party, who have not yet ſaid any thing, aſk 
each other, what game they have, or they tell to 


him that has the government of their game ; and 


when they have ſettled that buſineſs, he that is"to 
play, follows the ſuit led, if he has it, and fo the 
others; or he trumps, if he finds it convenient, 
and has none of the ſuit led; but he that has none 
of the ſuit led, is not obliged to trump, tho? he 
can, whether the trick belongs to his friends or his 
enemies. They who win three tricks firſt, win 
the game; and if they make all the ſix tricks, they 
win a double game. | 
This game, as we have ſaid, requires a cloſe at- 
tention, particularly of thoſe who govern the game; 
for _ good player on each fide, makes the party 
equal. 
"The addreſs of the player at this game, conſiſts 


in knowing ' what his friends have, without too 


much expoſing their game; and of knowing what 


his adverſaries have, by the declarations they have 


made ; and this regards thoſe who govern the 
game: Withregard to the other players, who only 


declare their game, they ſhould ſay no more than 


is neceſſary, and according to what their governor 
demands, in order to conceal it from their adver- 
| ſaries, 
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Taries, and not to make known the renounces 
they may have, without being obliged to it by 
him that governs, who ought to avoid expoſing 
their cards mal- apropos. 

It is by experience, long practice, that the 
player becomes expert at it; and then he finds 
great pleaſure in it, provided it is played with that 
tranquility it demands. But to prevent thoſe in- 
eidents that might ariſe, you muſt obſerve the fol- 
lowing laws. 


Laws of the Game of STZETTE. 


T. When the Pack is falſe, the Deal is void, 
but the preceding ones ſtand good. 

II. If there is a faced Card, there muſt be a 
aew Deal. : 

III. He that deals wrong, loſes one Game. 

IV. He that inſtead of turning the bottom Card, 
which ſhould be the Trump, joins it to his Hand, 
loſes a Game, and deals again. 

V. He that in dealing, turns one or more of 
his Adverſaries Cards, loſes the Game, and deals 
again, 

VI. He that renounces loſes two Games, and 
the Deal where the Renounce is made does not 
go, and they continue to deal, as if the Game had 
not been played. 

VII. He that does not force, or trump a Card 
when he has none of the Suit led, commits no 
Fault, tho' the Trick ſhould belong to his Adver- 
ſaries, and he is laſt Player, 

VIII. When a Card has once touched the Board, 
it is Judged to be played. 

M IX, If 
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IX. If two Players lay down their Cards on 
the Table, the third mult do it likewiſe, during 
the Play of that Deal, Side 

X. The Players are not to change Places dur- 
ing the Party, nor even during ſeveral Parties that 
are played together. | 

XI. The Cards muſt be cut by him only, who 
is on the left Hand of the Dealer. 

XII. If any one deals out of his Turn, and has 
turned up the Trump, the Deal muſt ſtand good, 
and is continued on by the right Hand ; but if he 
has not turned up, there is T'ime to recall it, and 
make him deal whoſe right it is. 

XIII. The Cards are to be dealt in no other 
manner than by 'Threes. | 

XIV. He that plays before his Turn, cannot 
take up his Card, unleſs he has not played in the 
Suit led, having Cards of that Suit ; in which 


Cate he loſes a Game, and the Deal is played on. 


XV. He that quits the Party before it is finiſn- 


ed, loſes it. 


XVI. If any Player turns one or more of his 
Adverſary's Tricks, he loſes a Game. — 

This Game is one of the moſt rigid that is play- 
ed, ſeeing that the leaſt Fault is ſeverely puniſhed; 
which is done in order to oblige the Player to give 
that Attention which the Game requires, and to 
prevent thoſe Faults that would otherwiſe neceſſa- 
rily happen. I 

You are to remember, that when one 'of the 
three Players commits a Fault, they all three ſuf- 
fer for it. In 

Obferve too, that when thoſe who commit Faults, 
have not Points ſufficient to ſet off for ſuch Faults, 
the «dverſe Party mark in their Favour, , 1 
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T HIS Game may juſtly be faid to be new, as 


it is the firſt that ever appeared under this 
Title : It may be played by different Sets of Play- 
ers, from Three to Eight | | 
A complete Pack of fitVtwo Cards is here made 


uſe of; however if there fre but three or four Play- 


ers, they play with thirty-ſix Cards only; laying 


out all the ſmall Cards up to the five: The Ace 
tells for one Point only, 


and is the loweſt Card at 
the Game. 


Each Player ſhould have a Stock of thirty or 
forty Counters, which they value as they intend 


to play high or low. IR 2 
here 


* The Cute TTS, are Houſes of Entertainment in the 
Environ of Paris, like thoſe of Chelſea, Iſlington, &c. which are 
much frequented by the lower Sort of Pariftans, on Sundays and 
Holydays, where they drink Wine free of the Duty that 1s paid 


in Paris, and amuſe themſelves with their favourite Diverſion 
of Dancing, 
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There are certain Terms peculiar to the Game, 
which it is proper to explain before we go any tur- 
ther. 

The firſt is the Guinguette, which is the Queen 
of Diamonds. bs 

The ſecond is the Cabaret *, which is compoſed 
ofa Teirce to a Knave, Ten, or Nine, or of any 
inferior ones: The King and Queen- make no 
Teirce. | 

The laſt is the Cotillon , which is the Stock, ſo 
called, that is placed on the middle of the Table, 
after all the Players have received their Cards, and 
which every Player has a right to remove in his 
'Turn. | | 

There is a conſiderable Advantage in being eldeſt 
Hand, as he has it in his power to make the Trump 
in what Suit he pleaſes, they therefore cut for Deal, 
and the Dealer having well ſhuffled the Cards, and 
had them cut by the Player on his Left, deals to 
each Player four Cards, by twice two; and then 
places the Stock on the middle of the Table. 

There are likewiſe on the Table, three little 
Boxes, one for the Guinguette, another for the 
Cabaret, and a third for the Cotillon. 

After the Player has received his four Cards, he 
examines if he has the Guinguette, that is the 
Queen of Diamonds; and he that has it, after 

| he 


* The CaBAaRzgTs, are the loweſt fort of public Hevſes in 
Faris, anſwering to the Alehouſes in London. | 
+ CoTiLLoN, is French for a Petticoat, but why the Stock 


is ſo called, I know not, unleſs it be by way of Alluſion, as the 


Stock here is in continual Motion; and the French certainly, 


above all People, take great Pleaſure in removing that Piece of 
Machinery, 
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he has ſhown it, takes up the Counters that eve 
one has put into the Box marked Guinguette, and 
when it is not in the Game, tho? it ſhould come 
afterwards, by one of the Players removing the 
Cotillon, the Stake reſts, and is double for the 
next Deal. 

After the Guinguette is drawn, or left for the 


next Deal, they look for the Cabaret; and he 


that has it, how ſmall ſoever it may be, is to de- 
elare it, without naming the Quality of it; but he 
may, as he judges convenient, revy on it, a Demi- 
Septier, a Chopine, or a Pink: The Demi-Sep- 
tier is one Counter which is put in the Cabaret; 


and is a Revy that is made on what is already 
there; the Chopine is two Counters, and the Pint 
four: The higher Cabaret takes Place of the lower, 
and if there are two or more that are equal, the 


elder Hand has it. 

You may at the Cabaret, revy as many Demi- 
Septiers, — and Pints as you pleaſe, and 
he that makes the laſt wins, if the others don't 
ſtand it, though his Cabaret ſhould be lower than 
theirs : and when there is no Cabaret, it is double 
for the next Deal. | 

Having thus explained the Guinguette and Ca- 
baret, we proceed to the Cotillon. The former 


Points being ſettled, the Dealer ſays, Au Cotillon,. 


or, to the Cotillon; and each Player puts a Coun- 

ter into the Box that is for the Cotillon, | 
The eideſt Hand, as has been ſaid, names what 

Suit he pleaſes for the Trump, but is not obliged 


to play by ſo doing: He muſt ſay, I play, and put 


a ſecond Counter into tHfe Cotillon. | 
M 3 If 
* Theſe are all Names of meaſures, the Paris pint, anſwers 


to the Exgliſb quart, the chopine to the pint, and the demi-ſep- 
tier to the half piat. 
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If one of the other Players has not a good Hand, 
but expects to make one by the Rentree, or take 
in; he diſcards what he thinks proper, which he 
puts on the middle of the Table, faying, I move 
tte Cotillon; for which he pays two Counters, 
which he puts into the Cotillon ; then taking the 
Stock, and having well ſhuffled it, he cuts it neat- 
ly, and then draws for himſelf the bottom Card of 
the Cut he has made, and without turning the 
Cards he holds, or ſhewing the Card he takes. 

T he Players may by Turns revy at the Cotillon 
twice; but when. you have moved it once, you 
muſt ſtay till the other Players have ſpoke; and 

then whether they revy or not, when it is your 
turn to ſpeak,” you ſay, I move the Cotillon as be- 


fore, and put in two Counters: This Rule is the 


fame for all the Players; and he that moves the 
Cotillon, declares by ſo doing, that he plays. 

| When you have moved the Cotillon, or have 
ſaid, I play, without moving it, you play the 
Cards as at the Beaſt, always remembering the 
Trump, which the eldeſt Hand named; and that 
the Ace goes for one only, and is the loweſt Card 
of the Game. | 

You will find in the following Laws, what may 

have been omitted here, and every thing neceſſary. 
to give a clear Idea of the Game. 


| LAWS of the Game of GUINGUETTE. 


I. He that plays by the Cotillon, and makes two 
Tricks, wins, if the other Tricks are ſeparated. 
IT. 1f he makes only one, and any of the other 


. Players makes two or three, he pays two'Counters 
to the Cotillon. 
OI If 
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III. If he makes no Trick, he pays the whole 


Cotillon : What is here ſaid of one Player, is to be 
underſtood of every one that ſtands the Game; ſo 


that frequently you have the Pleaſure of ſeeing ſe- 


veral Cotillons; which are like the Beaſts that go 
on the Game, one after the other, tho made the 
ſame Deal. 


, 5 
IV. When a Cotillon is due, nobody puts any 
thing to it, but he that owes it. 


V. If two of thoſe that go for the Cotillon, win 
each two Fricks, he that wins the firſt two, has 
it, and the other pays him the two Counters for 
the Cotillon. 


VI. He who calls a Guinguette is to ſhew it, 
before he takes it up; if he does not, he pays two 
Counters to the Guinguette, which beſides, is 
double for the next Deal. 


VII. He who has the ſuperior Cabaret, and af- 
ter having called it, does not ſhew it, before be 
takes it up, pays equally two Counters to the Ca- 
baret, which is double for the next Deal. 


VIII. He who gives too many Cards in Dealing, 
pays one Counter to the Cotillon, and deals again, 
if he that has too many Cards defires it, 


IX. He that renounces, loſes the Cotillon, and 
is obliged to take up the Card again if the Players 
require it. 

X. It is not permitted, under the ſame Penalty, 
to omit trumping a Card when you can do it; or 
not to win it when you can; for you are obliged 
to force at this Game. 5 | 

"M4 XI. If 
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XI. If the eldeſt Hand forgets to name the 
Trump, and at the ſame time moves the Cotil- 
lon, and he that comes after him, prevents him 
by naming it, it is rightly named, and he is ob- 
liged to play. 
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XII. He that makes the Vole, draws a Coun- 
ter from each Player, beſides the Cotillon ; and 
wins alſo all the Cotillons that are due. | 

When the Game is played conformably to theſe 


Directions, it. affords a great deal of Entertain-- 
ment. 
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T HIS Game. reſembles very much that of 
Trumps: It is called the Sixte, becauſe 
any by ſix. Perſons, with fix Cards, and the 
arty conſiſts of ſix Games. 
The Cards are played as at Trumps: And to- 
play it with Satisfaction, you muſt obſerve. what 

follows. | 
After you have-agreed what you -play for, , have 
cut for the Deal, and the Dealer has well ſhuffled 
the Cards, he gives them to the Player on his Left 
to cut ; and then deals each Player fix Cards, by 
twice three; he then turns up the laſt Card which 
belongs to him, and that is the Trump, when the 
Pack is of thirty-ſix Cards only, as it commonly is; 
but when the Players chooſe. to have a Stock, they 
play with all the ſmall ones; and in that Caſe the 
M 5. N top 
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top Card of the Stock is turned up, which makes 
the Trump: and this depends on the Will of the 
Players. The Game in the laſt Caſe is more 
pleaſing, and it requires more Skill, than when 
played with thirty-fix Cards only. 

Here follow the Laws which are alone ſufficient 
to give a full Explication of the Game, which is 


ol itſelf very eaſy. 


LAWS of the-Game of STX TE. 


T. Fe that deals wrong, loſes one Game, which 
he ſets off, if he has any Marks, and deals again. 

II. When the Pack is falſe, the Deal, where it 
is diſcovered, is void, the preceding one remains 
good, and that too, if it is quite finiſhed, or the 
Cards. are mixed. 

III. He who turns up an Ace, marks one Coun- 


ter for it. 


IV. The Ace wins the King, the King the 
Queen, the Queen the Knave, the Knave the 
Ten; and fo the reſt, according to their natural 
Order. 

V. When a Trump or any other Card is led, 
you are obliged to play in the ſame Suit, if you 
can; if not you renounce, and pay two Games, 
which you are ſet off, if you have them, if not, 
the firſt two Games you get. 

VI. He that plays to a Suit led, is, if he can, 


to win the higheft Card played, or elſe he loſes a 


Game, which the other Players challenge. 
VII. He that wins three Tricks marks a Game. 
VIII. If two Players make three Tricks each, 
he that made the firſt three, marks the Game. 


IX. If. 
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IX. If all the Players have each one Trick, he 


that made the firſt 'I'rick-marks the Game; and 
in like manner, when three Players make two 
Tricks each, he that makes the firſt two, marks 
the Game. 


X. He that makes all the Tricks, wins the 
Party. 


Such is the manner of playing the Sixte ; at 


which the eldeſt Hand has the Advantage, as he 


begins the Play with the Suit which is moſt advan- 
tageous for his Game. | 


THE 


G A M © 


OF 


VING T-QUATRE. 


HIS Game follows almoſt in every thing, 


the Laws of the Game of Imperial. 


When there are five Players, all the ſmall Cards 
are made uſe of; and the Dealer gives ten Cards 
to each Player: When there are four, he deals 
twelve: To three he gives twelve alſo, and the 
ſame to two; but when there are only three Players, 


the three loweſt Cards of each Suit are laid out; 
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and when only two Players, all the ſmall Cards 
up to the five are laid out, beginning with the 
Ace, which counts only one Point. 

. Obſerve, that at the Point, the five firſt Cards, 
which are the Ace, Two, Three, Four and Five, 
count at the Virade; and not the five laſt: And 
that at the Game by the Figures, it is the King, 
Queen, Knave, Ten and Nine. 5 

The Virade, is the Card which he who deals 
turns up from the Stock, and which makes the 
Trump. 

The Imperials, are at leaſt five Cards that fol- 


low each other; they are better when fix, ſtill 
better when ſeven, and ſo on by aſcending, and 


win as at Piquet, by force of Cards: And in caſe 
of Equality, he that has it in the Suit turned up, 


wins; or elſe he that is elder hand. 


The Point and the Marks, are each counted for 
four, to him that wins them, as at Imperial; and 
the ſame for him that wins the Cards: And he 
that has the Vingt- Quatre, or four and twenty, 
firſt, wins the Party, and draws what is on the 
Game. Vingt-Quatre, as we have ſaid, is of the 


ſame Nature with Imperial, but much inferior 
to it, 
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LABELLE, the FLUX, 


AND 


| 
THIRTY- ONE. 


K HIS Game is very diverting, and of great 


Commerce. Several Perſons may play at it; 
and they play with an entire Pack of ty-two- 
Cards. 

To play this Game, there muſt be three Boxes, 
which are to be ranged in a Li 
into one of which you put for the Belle, or beſt 
Card; into another for the Flux, 
third for the thirty-one ; having fi 
what you intend to put in. 


The Party is fixed at thirty or forty Deals, more: 


or leſs, as you agree; after which Kan cut for 
Deal: There is no advantage in 


when the Belle, the Flux, or Thirty- one are equal, 
it reſts for the next Deal, which is then double. 


When. 


ealing, for 
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When the Cards are cut by him on the Left of 
the Dealer, he gives to each Player two Cards, in 
the common way, and then a third, which he turns 
up, and he that has the higheſt Card that is turned, 
wins the Belle, and takes up what is in the Box. 

Obſerve, that though the Ace tells for eleven 
Points at Thirty-one, it is below the King, Queen, 
and Knave, at the Belle. 

After the Belle is drawn, each one examines if 
he has a Flux, that is, if he has three Cards of 
the ſame Suit, and which of them is the higheſt : 
The Ace goes at the Flux for Eleven Points, and 
ſerves to win; when nobody has the Flux, the 
| Stake is left for the next Deal; and is augmented 

if they chooſe. it. RES 

Laſtly, after the Belle and Flux are drawn, they 
go to the Thirty-one. Each Player examines his 
Game, and after counting to himſelf the Points 
he has, if it comes near to Thirty, and if by the 
Diſpoſition of his Game, he is apprehenſive of 
paſſing Thirty-one, he ſtands; if not, he aſks; 
and the Dealer gives from the Top, to every one 
that aſks, in their Turn, beginning on his right 
Hand; but he gives only one Card to each Player, 
till it comes round to his Turn again: The Dealer 
likewiſe takes in his Turn, if he finds it convenient 
for his Game. | 

When the Players have taken in, or without tak- 
ing in, have more Points than Thirty-one, they 
cannot win; but they that have Thirty-one, or if 
no Player has exactly that Number, he that comes 
neareſt to it wins: So that when a Player is twenty- 
eight, twenty-nine, or thirty, he. ſhould ſtand ;. 
and 
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and not riſk the taking in a Card that may make 
him more than Game. 
When there are ſeveral Thirty-ones, he that 


has it firſt, wins it; for which reaſon, when a 
Player has it, he ought to declare it. If ſeveral 


Players have it dealt them, in the ſame Deal, it is 
left till the next Deal ; and the ſame is done with 
regard to the inferior Points that are equal, and 
are the winning Points. | 

Such is the manner of playing this Game; 
which has no ſort of Difficulty in it. 
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T HIS Game is played by four Perſons, each 


on their own ſeparate Account. 


The ſame Cards are here uſed as at Piquet, and 


the Cards have the ſame Value, the Ace being the 

higheſt Card at the Game, winning the King, the 
King the Queen, the Queen the Knave, &c. 

After my for Deal, the Dealer gives three 

layer, one after the other: But firſt 

| of 
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of all, each of them puts into two Boxes that are 
placed on the middle of the Table, one Counter, 
er more, if they chooſe it; and the Counter goes 
for as much as they pleaſe to make it. 

One of theſe Boxes, no matter which, is for 
the Ge, which is what they firſt contend for: The 
G is two Aces, two Kings, two Queens, two 
| Knaves, &c. | 

The Players are at liberty to revy for the Gz, 
one againſt another; and in that Caſe, he that 
has the higheſt Ge, wins it, and takes up the ſtake: 
that is in that Box, and the money that is revyed,. 
unleſs one of them ſhould have a Tricon, that is,. 
three Aces, Kings, Queens, &c. the loweſt Tricon. 
being ſuperior to, and winning the higheſt G6. 

When the G# is won, they go to the ſecond- 
Box, which is for the Point or Flux. It depends 
on the eldeſt Hand either to play a ſingle Game, 
or to revy, what he thinks proper; and ſo the ſe- 
cond when the firſt has ſpoke, who can augment 
the Revy, or give it up without revying, if he has 
not a Hand ſufficiently ſtrong. 

Two Aces in Hand are worth twenty-one : One 
Ace and a King, or any other Card that tells ten, 
of the ſame Suit, count twenty and a half; and 
in like manner two Aces and a King, or other 
Card that tells ten, count thirty-one ; and ſo of 
the other Cards, which count according to their 
Value, but muſt be of the ſame Suit to be counted 
together. 

After each Player has puſhed the Revy as high 
as he pleaſes, they that ſtand it, ſnew their Game, 
whether they have Flux or: not: The Flux is three 
Cards of the ſame Suit, as Hearts, Diamonds, &c. 
the higheſt always winning; for he that has the 
higheſt Flux, has always the higheſt Point. 5 
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HIS. Game is much played in ſome Provin- 
1 ces: Five or fix Perſons may play at it, or 
more or leſs ; and they play with a complete Pack 
of Cards, | 
Before you begin, you are to fix the Value of 
the Counter, and the Number of the whole that 
you intend to play; after which you cut for Deal, 
and the loweſt Card deals, as there is rather + 
diſadvantage in Dealing, becauſe being the laſt to 
take up the Cards ſhown! down. on the Table, 
they who are the firſt, accommodate themſelves, 
and frequently leave him at a loſs. 
The Dealer gives five Cards to each Player, b 
two and three: after which he takes off eight Cards 
from the Top of the Stock, which he turns and 
lays down on the board: The Stock is then put 
en one Side, as being of no further Uſe that Deal. 
When 
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When the Cards are dealt, each Player examines 
his Hand, and the eldeſt ſees firſt, whether he has 
any Cards of the ſame ſort with thoſe on the board, 
as for example; if there is a King, an Ace, or 
any other Card of what ſort ſoever, and he has 
one of the ſame ſort in his Hand, he takes up the 
King with his King, the Age with his Ace, and 
ſo of the others, obſerving however to take only 
one Card at each round. 

The next Player then takes up a four, a ſeven, 
or a nine; and ſo of the reſt, if he has any ſimilar 
Cards in his Hand. All the other Players do the 
ſame, each one in his Turn, going on from the 


Right: And if any one of them has no Cards that 


correſpond with thoſe on the Table, he is obliged 
to put his Cul- has, that is, to ſhew down his Cards 
on the Table, and to leave them there; and ano- 
- ther Player may ſuit himſelf with the Cards that 
the other has put down, the ſame as with thoſe 
that were from the Stock, and is not obliged to 
put Cul- bas In ſhort, they do not do it, but when 
there is no Card on the Table which is the ſame 
as they have in their Hands. 
He that firſt clears his Hand, wins what every 
one has put down for the Cul- bas, and obliges the 
others to give him as many Counters as they have 
Cards remaining in their Hands ; and they 'who 
have put Cul- bas, pay him as many Counters as 
they have put down Cards. | 
Wee ſaid, that you can take up only one Card at 
a time, nevertheleſs if a- Player has in his Hand 
three Cards of the ſame ſort, as three Knaves, or 
any other Threes, he may with thoſe three Knaves 
take up a Knave that is on the Board; which is a 
| 1 great 
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great Point, and ſerves very much to win the Par- 
ty, as he has then only two Cards left. The Cards 
they pair with thoſe of the ſame ſort on the Board, 
are put together, before each Player, turned up, 
and are of no further uſe. 

In like manner, if there are three Cards of the 
ſame ſort, on the Board, as three Eights, &c. he 
that has the fourth in his Hand, may take up all 
thoſe three together, but they will be of no ſervice 
to him, and he ought rather to take up ſome other 
Card if he can, and leave the Eights to another 
Round, as he is ſure nobody can take them up. 

When a Player has in his five Cards, four 
Kings, or any other four Cards of the ſame ſort, 
he may lay them out, and demand others in their 
room from the Dealer, or take them himſelf, if it 
is he that deals. 


This Game is very eaſy, for there is no Diffi- 


culty in any one part of it; and is at the lame 
time very diverting. 
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8 HIS Game may be played by any Number 
1 of Perſons, from five or fix to twenty. 
When there are many Players, they make uſe 
of a whole Pack of fifty-two Cards; otherwiſe 
they play with a Piquet Pack ; obſerving that the 
Ace is the loweſt Card. | 
As the Deal is very advantageous, they cut for” 
it; after having each one taken eight or ten Marks, 
which they eſtimate as they pleaſe : The Dealer, 
after the Cards have been cut by his left-hand Man, 
gives to each Player one Card, without turning it; 
who looking at it, ſays, if it is a good Card, [am 
content'; or if it is an Ace or other low Card, he 
fays to his right- hand Neighbour, Content me; and 


ke is obliged to change Cards with him, unleſs he 


has a King; and he then ſays, Cuckoo ; and he 
that aſked to be contented, is obliged to keep his 
Card: The reſt of the Players go on to content 
each other in the ſame manner; that is, to change 
their Cards with their neighbours on their right =_ 

left, 
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left, once; till it comes round to him that dealt; 
who if he wants to be contented, muſt take off 
the top Card from the Stock, provided it is not a 
King. In ſhort it is the general Rule, that when 
-a Player thinks it advantageous for his Game, he 
can oblige his right-hand Neighbour to change 

with him, unleſs he has a King. 

After the Tour is thus made, each one ſhows 
down his Card on the Table, and he or they that 
have the loweſt Card, pay each a Counter to the 
Game, which is put into a Box, that is placed in 
the middle of the Table for that Purpoſe: It may 
ſo happen, that four Players pay at the ſame time; 
and it is always the loweſt Card that is in the 
Game that pays: The. Ace pays always when there 
is one in the Game, if not the Two, or if there is 
no Two, the Three, and ſo of the reſt. | 

The advantage of Dealing is, that the Dealer 
has three Cards, out of which he chooſes that which 
he thinks beſt ; ſo that it is rare that the Dealer 
pays: Each Player deals in his Turn, and when 
.any one of them has loſt all his Counters, he retires 
from Play, there being no more hope for him; and 
he who has Counters left when all the reſt have 
none, wins the party, though he ſhould have but a 


ſingle Counter ; and he conſequently takes up all 
that has been ſtaked on the Game. 
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T HIS Game is played by two, three, four or 
five perſons: When there are two or four 
Players, they uſe a Piquet Pack of thirty-two Cards; 
but when they are three or five, the Pack conſiſts 
of thirty only, for two of the Sevens, no matter 
which two, are then thrown out. | 

When there are four Players they play two a- 
gainſt two; and they place themſelves together on 
the ſame ſide of the Table, in order to communi- 
cate their Games to each other. 

'The Ace and the Ten are the Bruſquembilles, 
and conſequently the firſt Cards of the Game, that 
is, the Ace takes the Ten, the Ten the King, the 
King the Queen, the Queen the Knave, the Knave 
the Nine, the Nine the Eight, and the Eight the 
Seven ; but you muſt obſerve, that the higher Card 
muſt be of the ſame Suit to win, unleſs it is a 
Trump, for the Seven of Trumps wins the Ace 
of any other Suit, 


When 
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When they play the Party, that is, one againſt 
one, or two againſt two, they agree before hand 
what they play for; and when there are three or 
five Players, each takes a Number of Counters, 
which they eſtimate as they intend to play, high 
or low. ä 
They then ſee who is to deal, and when the 
Cards are cut by the Player on the left of the Deal- 
er, he gives to each three Cards, and takes as many 
to himſelf, either one by one, or all three together, 
and turns up the top Card of the Stock, which is 
the Trump, and which he leaves turned, half un- 
der the Stock, that it may be ſeen. Then he that 
is to play leads ſuch Card as he thinks proper, to 
which the ſecond plays what Card he pleaſes, and 
ſo the reſt; and he that wins the Trick, whether 
by playing a higher in the ſme Suit, or by trump- 
ing, takes a Card from the top of the Stock, and 
ſo the others, each in his Turn, and then begin the 
Play again, as at the firſt round; and after that 
Trick is made, they begin again in the ſame man- 
ner, till all the Cards of the Stock are exhauſted; 
and he that takes the laſt Card has the Trump that 
was turned up. . 

You will obſerve, that we ſaid, that the ſecond 
Player, plays ſuch Card as he pleaſes; for at this 
Game they are not obliged to follow the Suit led, 
tho? they have of it, for there is no Renounce, and 
they may even trump a Suit of which they have 
ſome in Hand. Wy 3 ta IO 1111 

Such is the Method of playing this Game; each 
Player dealing in his Turn, till they have pla ed 
the Number of Deals that was agreed on; and 


when 
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_ when there is no certain Number fixed, you are at 
uv liberty to quit the Party at the End of every Deal, 
4 We will now ſhew the Rewards that are paid at 
this Game, which however, don't take place but 
when there are three or five Players, or four, that 
don't play the Party, two againſt two. 
7 He that plays the Bruſquembille Ace in Trumps, 
1 receives two Counters from each Player; and he 
4 receives likewiſe two Counters from each Player, 
for every Ace he plays, provided he wins the 
Trick; for otherwiſe, inſtead of receiving, he pays 
two Counters to each Player. 


a Counter is paid by each Player, to him that plays 
it, if he wins the Trick; and he pays a Counter 
equally to each Player, if the Ten he plays is won 
by another, whether by being trumped or other- 
wiſe. | 

In the next place, he who has the moſt Points in 
the Tricks that he has made, wins the Party, which 
conſiſts of as many Counters as they have agreed 
on: The following is the manner of counting the 
Points ; after all the Cards of the Stock are taken 
in, and all the Cards in Hand are played, each 
one examines the Tricks he has made, and counts 
for each Ace, eleven Points; ten for every Ten; 
four only for the King, three for the Queen, and 
two for each Knave : The other Cards are not 
counted; having thus reckoned up his Game, he 
that has the moſt Points, as was ſaid before, wins 

what every one put down for the Game. © 
The Player ſhould therefore ſtrive to make thoſe 
Tricks where there are the moſt Points ; ſuch as 
the 


It is the ſame with regard to the Ten, for which 
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the Ace, the Ten, the Kings, Queens, and 
Knaves, in order to win the Stake, which is the 
moſt conſiderable Part of the Game. 

Good Senſe joined to Experience, will much 
ſooner make a good Player at this Game, than all 
the Rules that we can give: The ſituation of the 
Game, muſt frequently determine how he is to act, 
for the fame Hand requires to be played ſometimes 
one way, and ſometimes another ; for example, 
when you are advanced in Points, you ſhould ſome- 
times take a Trick, though there are but few Points 
in it; whereas if you were not advanced, you ſhould 
paſs it, in order to make thoſe Tricks, where there 
were the moſt Points. | 

It may ſuffice to ſay, that to play the Game of 
Bruſquembille well, requires a great deal of Atten- 
tion; for you ſhould not only know what Trumps 
are out, but alſo all the Bruſquembilles that have 
been played, and conſequently what ſtill remain in 
Hand, that you may avail yourſelf of the Situation 
of the Game. Hy 
There are not many Laws belonging to this 
Game : The following, however, are proper to 
be regarded, as they tend to make the Game a- 
muſing and intereſting 


Laws of the Game of BRUSQUEMBILLE., 


I. If the Dealer finds one or more Cards turned 
in Dealing, or turns them himſelf, he deals again, 
IT. If there ſhould be a Card too few in the 
Pack, whatever was paid during the Play ſtands 
good, but nobody can win the Party ; 111 if there 
are two Cards of the ſame ſort, the Deal is no long- 
er played, when it is diſcovered ; but if it is finiſh- 

ed, it ſtands good, 
| III. He 
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IIT. He that plays before his Turn, cannot take 

up his Card. 

IV. He that has once played a Card cannot 
take it in again, on any pretence whatever. 

V. He that takes from the Stock before his 
Turn, and has joined the Card to his Hand, pays 
to him, to whom the Card ſhould belong, half of 
what is on the Game, and delivers up the Card to 
him; but if he has not joined it, but only ſeen it, 
he pays two Counters to each Player, and gives 
the Card to him that ſhould have had it. 

VI. He that in taking his Card from the Stock, 
ſees the next Card, pays two Counters to each 
Player. | 

VII. When they play the Party, two againſt two, 
if one of the Players ſees a Card, that ſhould go to 
one of his adverſaries, they are at liberty to begin 
- the Party again ; but if it comes to him, or to his 
Companion, the Play is continued on. | 
VIII. There ts no Renounce; and you are not 
obliged to play a higher Card to one that is played. 
IX. He that calls his Point, and may have more 
than he called, but does not diſcover it before the 
Cards are mixed, cannot recall it; and loſes the 
Party, if another Player has more Points than he 
firſt called. 

X. He that quits the Party before it is finiſhed, 
loſes it. 

Theſe Laws, as we have ſaid, are of no great 
Extent, and it is but ſeldom, that it is found ne- 
ceſſary to put theſe in force. 

No account can be given concerning the Name 
of this Game, unleſs we ſuppoſe it to be the Fancy 
of him that invented it; for it has no ſort of rela- 
tion to the Game. 
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"F O play at this Game, you muſt have two 

Packs of Cards, from each of which you 
throw out the four Aces, and in order to keep the 
Packs ſeparate, the black Cards are all put into 
one Pack, and the red into the other. 

It ſhould ſeem that the Name of the Comet was 
given to this Game, on account of the long Train 
of Cards that are played one after another at this 
Game: Comets being commonly accompanied b 
a long Train of Light, that i is called the Tail of 
the 2 

The four Aces being thrown out, the Pack con- 
ſequently conſiſts of forty-eight Cards, eighteen of 
which are dealt to each Player, by three and three, 
ſo that there remain twelve in the Stock, that are 
not uſed; and if either of the Players ſhould at- 
tempt to look at the Stock, he pays ſuch Penalty 
as is agreed on at the beginning of the Party. 

This Game is played at Piquet, two again two; 
by three, or one againſt one: The Points and the 
Cards are counted in the ſame manner as at that 
Game. The number of Games commonly played 


is twenty - four; and the counter ftands for ten 
Points, as at Piquet. 
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If the Deal is wrong, the eldeſt Hand can call 
a new Deal, or if he finds it to his Advantage, he 
can make that ſtand good; and whether it be he 
or his Adverſary that has a Card too much, he that 

has it plays with nineteen Cards. After two Deals 
are played, which is one for each Player, the laſt 
Deal decides what is to be marked. 

The nine of Diamonds is put into the black 
Pack, and the nine of Clubs into the red one, 
which are the two Comets. 

The Cards being dealt, to play with facility, 
they ſhould be ranged in their. natural Order, the 
Isos, the Threes, the Fours, and fo up to the 
7 EKEings, ſhould be placed together; it matters not 
SH what Suit they are of, provided they are of the 

ſame Rank. | 

| When each Player has ſorted his Cards, the 
eldeſt begins the Play ; and you will obſerve, that 
there is no neceſlity for beginning with the Two, 
which is the loweſt Card cf the Game ; but he 
may lead what Card he thinks proper. 

1 is the Rule of Play to begin with that Card 
where you have the greateſt Sequence; for exam- 
ple, the eldeſt having the Two, Three and Four, but 
not the Five, if he has the Cards that follow from 
the Six up to the King, he ſhould not begin with 
the Two, Three and Four, without the five; but by 
playing the Six firſt, he ſays, Six, Seven, Eight, 
Nine, Ten, Knave, Queen and King; and by that 
means he plays eight Cards, whereas by beginning 
with the Two, he could only have played three: 
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— Now it is the grand Object at this Game, to play 
PE. a great number of Cards ; for he that firſt finiſhes 
his Hand, by playing all his Cards, marks the o- 

ther, for all the Points that remain in his Hand. 
However, 
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However, if you ſhould have three Two's with- 
out a Three, and after that your Cards ſhould 
follow in tolerable good Order, as there is no proſ- 
pect of your coming in again by the Two, as there 
are no Cards below that, you ſhould begin with 
that, and ſay, Two ſans Three, or without Three; 
eſpecially if you have any Kings,. by which you. 
may enter again; | | 
It is alſo the Rule, in order to play off two 
Queens, when you hae three, and only one King, 
to begin by a Queen, and ſay Queen and King; 


Queen fans King: If you have two Nines, two 


Tens, two Knaves, three Queens, and one King, 
by beginning with the Nine, you ſay, Nine, Ten, 
Knave, Queen and King; and then. Queen fans. 
King: This method of play ſometimes affords an ' 
Opportunity of finiſhing your Hand, and regorg- 
ing the Comet ; or to finiſh by putting the Comet 
for the Nine, which is the Caſe when you play it 
after an Eight, or after an Hoc. 

To Regorge the Comet, is to have played all 
your Cards, when the Comet remains in your ad- 
verſary's Hand. 

There is another ſure method of procuring Hor; 
when you have three Queens, and only one King; 
by beginning with the King, and then Queen ſans 
King; by this Method, one Queen plays of two 
Kings; and as the Stock is compoſed of one fourth: 


of the Cards, you have a right to ſuppoſe that 


there remains one of each ſort; if therefore, there 
ſhould be a King in the Stock, the Adverſary can 
have but one, to follow the fourth Queen, if he has 
it, or to follow one of the two, of the other Player. 
If the Game of the eldeſt Hand conſiſts of two 
Nines, two Tens, two Knaves, two Queens, and 
N 3 __ tw@. 
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two Kings; which make ten Cards; and of a 
Two, a Three, a Four, a Five, two Sixes and 
two Sevens without an Eight ; be ſhould begin 
with playing Six and Seven, ſans Eight; and ſup- 
poſing there is a Nine in the Stock, the Adverſary 
playing the Eight, ſays Eight ſans Nine; he then 
takes the Play from the Nine up to the King, and 


begins again with Seven ſans Eight, the Adverſary 


playing an Eight, ſay again, Eight ſans Nine; and 
he then continues the play again, from the Nine 
up to the King, which make five Cards, and then 
goes on from the two, up to and including the: 
Six, which is his laſt Card: If the Adverſary has 
the Comet, he regorges it by this means; for the 
other having ten Cards left, he dces not imagine 
that they are all in Sequence, | | 
When you have not the Comet, and have four 
T wos, a Three, a Four, a Five, a Six, a Seven 
and an Eight ſans Nine, and have all the other 
Cards, up to and including the King; beſides ſe- 
veral Queens and as many Kings, by favour of 
which you can come into play again; you ſhould 
not begin with the Two, for after having played 
the laſt King, if you have only the four Twos, the 
Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven and Eight; by play- 


ing the four Two's together, you finiſh: by the 


Eight, and by that means regorge the Comet ; for 
the Adverſary ſeeing ſtill ten or twelve Cards re- 
maining, does not ſuſpect that they all follow un 
Sequence. | 

When you have four Cards of the ſame ſort, yow 
ſhould not play them together, but when you have 
Cards that are below them ; and not begin the lead, 
but with ſuch as follow thoſe four, becauſe the Ad- 
verſary having none of that fort, muſt neceſſarily 
enter there ; and by that means all thoſe that re- 


main 
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main below them are Hoc's; but you ſhould never 
play them together when you have none of an in- 
ferior Rank; unleſs the Game ſhould be ſo diſpoſ- 
ed, that by playing them you finiſh your Hand. 

As the principal Advantage in this Game 1s, to 
finiſh your Hand by playing the Comet · for Nine; 
as it is then paid Quadruple, and the Points are al- 
ſo marked Quadruple, it is proper to remember 
what Cards the Adverſary has not; for example, 

ſuppoſe the Adverſary has no five, and has only 
three Cards, and you have a two and the Comet: 
you ſhould then ſay, two ſans three; for if the Ad- 
verſary has no three, you finiſh by the Comet for 
nine; and ſuppoſing he has a three, and even a 
four, they make only two Cards of the three that 
he has; he ſays three and four ſans five; you croſs 
him, and finiſh by the Comet, which is not then 
put for nine; however it is paid double, and doubles: 
the Adverſary's Points. | 

There is another almoſt certain method of finiſh- 
ing with the Comet for nine; which is, when you 
know that the Adverſary has no nine, and ſuppoſe 
that he has eights, you reſerve the Comets by ſay- 
ing, three, four, five and ſix ſans ſeven, the Adver- 
ſary ſays, by playing a ſeven and eight, ſans nine, 
Fou therefore finiſh with the Comet for nine. 

When the eldeſt has played all the Cards he has 

in Sequence, and is obliged to ſtop at a Card that 
he has not; for example, if he ſays, four ſans five, 
the other then plays a Five if he has it: And you 
muſt obſerve, that after playing his five, he is not 
at liberty to lead what Card he pleaſes, for he muſt 
follow the natural Order of the Cards, going from 
the Five up to the K ing, which is the higheſt Card 
of the Game; after which he may begin again by 
AS what 
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what Card he thinks proper ; and you muſt obſerve 
alſo, that if his Cards do not follow each other up 


to the King, for example, if he has no Knave, he 


plays down his Cards, and fays, Five, Six, Seven, 
Eight, Nine and Ten ſans Knave ; but if the other 
Player likewiſe has no Knave, in that caſe, he who 
ſaid Ten fans Knave, is not obliged to play the 
Queen, which is the Card above the Knave, but he 


may then lead what Card he pleaſes. 


Four Cards of the fame ſort may be played toge- 
ther, :ccording to the inclination or intereſt of the 
Player: So he that has four Knaves may play them 
altogether ; but if he has no Ten, he ſhould not 
throw away his Knaves, as they are neceſſary to en- 
ter the Play again, when the other Player leads a Ten. 

He who has three nines either with cr without 
the Comet, may p'ay them altogether. 

He.that has two or three Kings may play them 
immediately after one another; and he thould do it 
when he knows, that there are no more Queens. 

You are to endeavour as much as poſſib e, to get 
rid of thoſe Cards that are the higheſt in Point, as all 
the Figures, which tell ten each, the tens, the 
nines and eights; for when theſe Cards remain in 
Hand, you are marked the greater number of 
Points; but you are to play them apropos, as they 
may ſerve to croſs your Adveriary's Play, or to 
bring you into Play : that depends on the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Cards which you have in your Hand, 
and the Conjectures you are able to make of your 
Adverſary's Hand, by the Cards that have been 
already played. | 

You ſhould alſo endeavour to get rid of your low 
Cards, as two's and threes; for after a certain num- 
ber of Cards are played, it is difficult to m_ by 
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a Two or a Three, and you have no longer an 
Opportunity of getting rid of them, unleſs you 
ſhould have Kings, or ſome Cards your Adverſa- 
ry has not: In that caſe as you enter by what Cards 
you pleaſe, you ſhould play the Twos and Threes, 
and other ſmal] Cards that you may have. 

You are carefully to obſerve, what Cards the Ad- 
verſary has not, by which you may regorge ihe 
Comet, when you have the Cards he wants, and the 
following ones up to the King: And in order to do 
that without ſuſpicion that you can finiſh, it 1s ad- 
viſable to keep five or ſix Cards in Sequence, that 
after you have played the King, you may enter, for 
example, by 1wo, Three, Four, Five, Six, and 
Seven. 

It is not permitted to look at the Cards that 
have been played, and that lye on the Board; and 
a Penalty is commonly inflicted on thoſe that would: 
ſpread the Cards, in order to examine them. Your 
principal care ſhould be to remember what Cards. 
have been played, eſpecially thoſe that the Adver- 
fary has not; for if you have none of thoſe ſorts 
likewiſe, you are always maſter of the Play, by 
leading ſuch Cards as are inferior, and follow in 
Sequence up to thoſe Cards ; for example, one of 
the Players has Sevens, Eights, Nines and Tens, 
but no Knave, and he knows that the other Play- 
er has no Knave likewiſe, he therefore plays all 
thoſe Cards that follow each other, up to the 
Knave; and by that means he remains Maſter of 
the Play, the other Player not being able to inter- 
rupt him : and after having got rid of the Sevens, 
Eights, Nines, and Tens that he may have, he 
begins again, by ſuch Card as he finds moſt con- 
venient, chooſing always thoſe Cards where he has 
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the greateſt Sequence, and that conſequently help 


him to diſcharge his Hand of the greateſt Number 
of Cards. 


The Comet makes Hoc every where, that is, he 


who has it, may in playing his Cards, employ it 
for what Card he pleaſes; for it is King, Queen, 
Knave, Ten, or any other Card, according as the 
Player pleaſes, and as he finds convenient for his 
intereſt. Obſerve, that after employing the Comet 
for a Queen, or other inferior Card, you are not 
obliged to play the Card that immediately follows. 
it, but may begin again by what Card you think: 
proper. 


If the Player who. has no Comet, is obliged to- 


ſtop at a Card he has not; for example, if not hav- 
ing the Queen, he ſays Knave ſans Queen; he that 
has the Comet may play it for the Queen, if it is- 


his Intereſt to croſs the Line of the cther's Play; 


and then play what Card he thinks proper; but if 
he that has not the Comet, plays his Cards in Se-- 
quence, according to their natural Order, begin- 
ning with the low Cards and going up fo the King, 
he cannot be jaterrupted by the Comet, - 

If the Player that has the Comet has no other 


Nine, he is not obliged after playing the Eight, to 


play it for the Nine, for he may ſay Eight ſans 
Nine, altho' he has the Comet in his Hand. It is. 
the general Rule, ſo to order your Cards, that you 
may finiſh with the Comet, if the Diſpoſition of 


your Game will admit of it; becauſe it is then- 


paid double, and the Points that remain in the 


Hand of the other Player are counted double: if 


you finith by the Comet, when played for a Nine, 
it is paid quadruple, and the Points are counted 
the ſame; but you are to take Care, not to keep it 
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too long, for it may happen that being deſirous of 
keeping it for the laſt Card, your adverſary may 
play off all his Cards, and the Comer then remain- 
ing in your Hand, is paid double, and your Points 
are counted double. 

'The fingle Comet is paid by two Counters to 
him that has it in his Game, and it is double, tri- 
ple, quadruple, or more, as often as it does not 
appear; which is the Caſe when it remains in the 
Stock, compoſed, as we have ſaid, of twelve Cards. 

When the Comet has not appeared for three 
Times, being then. quadruple, if that Deal is fi- 
niſned by the Comet, it is worth ſixteen Counters, 
and if finiſhed by the Comet played for Nine, thir- 
ty-two Counters. 

It is the ſame when the Opera is made, by finiſh - 
ing with the Comet, for which there are paid, if 
there have been three Times that it does not ap- 
peared, thirty-two Counters; and when the Opera 
is made, and you finiſn with the Comet for Nine, 
ſixty- four Counters are paid : and this is the high- 
eſt Chance that is on the Cards. 

It is to be obſerved, that when three Perſons: 
play by Turns, and that the Comet does not ap- 
pear between any two of them, it reſts till the Deal 
where thoſe two play together again; and then it 
is paid according to the Number of Times it has 
not appeared, during, the Play of thoſe two 
Players. 

f the Cards that remain in the Hand of one 
Player, after the other has finiſhed, the Figures are 
counted for 'Tens, and the other Cards for as many 
as they are marked, which he who has played all 
his Cards marks up, as at Piquet. | 

When 
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When you finiſh. by the Comet you are paid dou- 
ble, as was ſaid before, and the Points which re- 
main in the other's Hand are counted double; for 
example, if he has a Queen, a K nave, and a Five, 
he is counted fifty Points, inſtead of twenty-five.. 

When you finiſh. by the Comet, and it is played 
in the Place of a Nine, it is paid quadruple, and 
the Points are counted the ſame. 

When you have the Comet remaining in your 
Hand you pay double, and the Points you have in 
Hand are marked double. 

When the eldeſt Hand runs off all his Cards, 
without interruption from the firſt to the laſt, that 
is called making the Opera. 

When you make the Opera, the Points are 
counted double: and when you make the Opera 
by finiſhing with the Comet, it is paid quadruple, 
and the Points are counted the ſame. 

When you make the Opera, by finiſhing with. 
the Comet for Nine, it is paid Sixteen, and. is 
augmented according to the Number of Times it 
has not appeared; and the Points are counted 
eight Times, that is, if he who is the Opera, has 


an hundred Points in his Hand, the Player who- 


makes the Opera, marks up eight hundred Points. 

When you are the Opera, and have the Comet 
remaining in your hand, you pay it double, and 
your Points are counted quadruple. 

The Carte Blanche at this Game is worth fifty 
Points, and prevents a double Opera. 

If the Comet is in the Hand of him that has 
Carte Blanche, it is worth an hundred Points to 
him. 

The Dealer may likewiſe make the Opera, if it 
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is ſo agreed at the beginning of the Play ; and he 


makes it when by croſſing the Line of the other's 
Play, he plays off his eighteen Cards, from the 
firſt to the laſt without Interruption. 

Nothing now remains to-give a full Explana- 
tion of this Game, and to fl 
playing.off the Cards, but to give Examples of 
three different Sorts of Operas that may be 
made. 


Example of un Opera that may be made without the 
Comet. 


If the eldeſt Hand has in his Game, two Kings, 
two Queens, two Knaves, two Tens, a Nine, an 
Eight, a Seven, two Sixes, two Fives, a Four, a 
Three, and a Two; he begins by leading a Five, 
a Six, a Seven, an Eight, a Nine, a Ten, a Knave, 
.a Queen, and a King; and, as he has a right to 
lead again, after playing the King, by what Card 
he pleaſes, he leads Ten, Knave, Queen and King; 
and then, Two, Three, Four, Five and Six; and 


by this means he plays off all this eighteen Cards, 


without Interruption ; which is called making the 
Opera, as was ſaid before: and in that Caſe the 
Points which remain in the Hand of the other Play- 
er, are counted double: and if he has the Comet, 
he who makes the Opera is paid double, and the 
Points are counted quadruple. 


Example of an Opera, fini/hed by the Comer. 


If the eldeſt Hand has in his Game, three Kings, 
à Queen, a Knave, four. Tens, the Comet, and 
another Nine, an Eight, two Sevens, a Six, a Five, 
a Four, and a Three; he plays firſt a Seven, an 


Eight, 


ſhow the manner of 
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Eight, a Nine, the four Tens, which, as we have 
faid, may be all played as one, the Knave, the 
Queen and the three Kings; after which he plays 


the Three, Four, Five and Six, the ſecond Seven 


and the Comet, which goes for Eight on this 
Occaſion : When the Opera is finiſhed by the Co- 
met, it is paid eight Times, and the Points which 
remain in the other Hand, are counted the 
fame. 


Example of an Opera, finiſhed by the Comet, played 
as a Nine, 


If the eldeſt Hand has two Kings, two Queens, 
two Knaves, and two Tens, the Comet, and two 
other Nines, an Eight, a Seven, a Six, a Five, a 
Four, a Three, and a Two: He plays firſt the 
Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine, 
Ten, Knave, Queen and King; and then plays 
Nine, Ten, Knave, Queen and King: After 
which having the right of leading what Card he 
pleaſes, he plays down the Comet forthe eighteenth 
Card, ſaying, Nine and Comet, and by this Me- 
thod he finiſhes by the Comet as a Nine. 


Another Manner of playing the ſame Hand. 


He may begin with Nine, Ten, Knave, Queen 
and King; and then play again, Nine, Ten, 
Knave, Queen and King; after which he plays 
the Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven and 
Eight, - and for the laſt Card theComet, in the 
place of Nine. 

The Opera finiſhing with the Comet for Nine, 
is, as we have ſaid, the greateſt Advantage at the 

Gamez 
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Game; and when that happens, Sixteen are paid 
for the Comet, and it is augmented according to 

the Number of Times it has not appeared; and the 
Points that are in the Hand of the other Player, 
are counted eight Times. 

This Game may be played with forty Cards 
likewiſe, by leaving out the Twos and Threes; 
and then each Player has fifteen Cards, and the 
Stock conſiſts of ten Cards only. 


The Method of playing the Game of the Comet by 
three, four, and five Perſons, 


When this Game is played by three Perſons, 
each Player has twelve Cards dealt him, and there 
remain twelve in the Stock ; the two Players who 
have Cards remaining in their Hands, pay down 
directly to him that has played all his Cards, the 
Points that are in their Hands; and he of the two 
who has the moſt Points, puts two Counters into 
the Poul, which at the End of the Party belongs 
to him who is the greateſt Winner, 

When the two Players who have Cards remain» 
ing, have exactly the ſame Number of Points, each 
.of them puts one Counter into the Poul. | | 

The eldeſt having played ſuch Cards as are in 
Sequence, and ſtopping at a Card he has not, the 
Player on his Right, plays it, if he has it; and if 
not the third Player if he has it, plays it and goes 
on: if he has it not, the firſt Player begins again 
by what Card he pleaſes. 

When four Perſons play, each has ten Cards dealt 
him, and there then remain eight for the Stock. 

If there are five Players, they have each 

nine Cards, and there remain three in the Stock: 


And 
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And in each Caſe they obſerve the Rules of Play 
we have before given. 


Method of playing the Comet by diſcarding, as at 
Piquet. 


We have ſaid before, that the Game of the Co- 
met is played in general as Piquet, by two Players; 
by three in Turn; and by four, two againſt two: 
Now firſt we ſuppoſe two Perſons to play, and then 
they have each eighteen Cards, and there remain 
twelve for the Stock; and the eldeſt may take in 
ſix Cards from the Stock, and muſt not take leſs 
than two; and the youngeſt may take three Cards, 
and muſt take one. If the eldeſt does not take in 
bis fix, he may ſee ſuch of them as he leaves. 

The diſcards remain on the fide of each Play- 
er, who may look at them when he pleaſes, in the 
ſame manner as at Piquet; for all the rules that are 
obſerved at Piquet, with regard to the diſcard, are 
obſerved here. 3 

When there are three Players, there remains, as 
was ſaid, a Stock compos'd likewiſe of twelve 
Cards; of which the eldeſt may take ſix, and the 
two others, three each. 

When there are four Players, the Stock conſiſts 
of eight Cards; the eldeſt then takes four, the ſe- 
cond Player two; and the two others, one Card 
each. 

When there are five Players, as there are on] 
three Cards in the Stock, there can be no Diſcard, 


